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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the first volume of this series, agreement 
between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) and 
Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) texts of the Parallel 
Lives has been taken as the basis for the text. 
Any preference of one to the other where they 
differ, and any departure from both, have been in- 
dicated. The more important ameliorations of the 
text which have been secured by collations of Codex 
Parisinus 1676 (F*) and Codex Seitenstettensis (S), 
have been introduced. The relative importance of 
these MSS. is explained in the Introduction to the 
first volume. No attempt has been made, naturally, 
to furnish either a diplomatic text or a full critical 
apparatus. The reading which follows the colon in 
the critical notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, 
and also, unless otherwise stated in the note, of 
the Tauchnitz Bekker. 

Among editions of special Lives included in this 
volume should be noted that of Fuhr, Themistokles 
und Perikles, Berlin, 1880, in the Haupt-Sauppe 


Vil 


PREFATORY NOTE 


series of annotated texts; that of Blass, Themistokles 
und Perikles, Leipzig, 1883, in the Teubner series of 
annotated texts; and the same editor’s Aristides und 
Cato, Leipzig, 1898, in the same series. All these 
editions bring F* and S into rightful prominence as 
a basis for the text. This has been done also by 
Holden, in his edition of the Themistocles (Macmillan, 
1892). 

The translations of the Themistocles, Aristides, and 
Cimon have already appeared in my “ Plutarch’s 
Themistocles and Aristides’? (New York, 1901), and 
“« Plutarch’s Cimon and Pericles” (New York, 1910), 
and are reproduced here (with only slight changes) 
by the generous consent of the publishers, the 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. The translations 
of the Camillus, Cato, and Lucullus appear here for 
the first time. All the standard translations of the 
Lives have been carefully compared aud _ utilised, 
including that of the Lucullus by Professor Long. 


B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
February, 1914. 
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ORDER OF THE PARALLEL LIVES IN THIS 
EDITION IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 
OF THE GREEK LIVES. 


Vouvume I. Votume VI. 
(1) Theseus and Romulus. (22) Dion and Brutus. 
Comparison. Comparison. 
(2) Lycurgus and Numa. (7) Timoleon and Aemilius 
Comparison. Paulus. 
(3) Solon and Publicola. Comparison, 
Comparison. Vouume VII. 
(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Vouume If. Comparison. 
(4) Themistocles and (17) Alexander and Julius 
Camillus. Caesar. 
(9) =o and Cato the Vee TTT. 
ee carison (15) Sertorius and Eumenes. 
: ] Comparison. 
co) ee acullus. (18) Phocion and Cato the 
P ; Younger. 
Votume III. ; 


(5) Pericles and Fabius Max- 


imus. 


VouumE IX. 
(21) Demetrius and Antony. 
Comparison. 


(14) ee (11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 
Comparison. i) De TOM 
VoLUME X. 
VotumeE IV. (19) Agis and Cleomenes, and 
(6) Alcibiades and Coriola- Tiberius and Caius 
nus. Gracchus. 
Comparison. Comparison. 
(12) Lysander and Sulla. (10) Philopoemen and Flamn- 
Comparison. ininus. 
Comparison. 
VouuME V. Voutume XI. 
(16) Agesilaiis and Pompey. (24) Aratus. 
Comparison. (23) Artaxerxes, 
(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus, (25) Galba, 
Comparison. (26) Otho. 
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THE TRADITIONAL ORDER 
PARALLEL LIVES. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 
(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 
(3) Solon and Publicola. 
(4) Themistocles and Camillus. 
(5) Pericles and Fabius Maximus, 
(6) Alcibiades and Coriolanus. 
) Timoleon and Aemilius Paulus, 
(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 
(9) Aristides and Cato the Elder. 
10) Philopoemen and Flamininus. 
11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 
12) Lysander and Sulla. 
3) Cimon and Lucullus. 
) Nicias and Crassus. 
(15) rpc aps and EKumenes, 
) 
) 
3) 
) 


Gracchus. 
(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 
(21) Demetrius and Antony. 
(22) Dion and Brutus. 


23) Artaxerxes. 
24) Aratus, 
25) Galba. 
(26) Otho. 
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THEMISTOCLES 


SEMIZTOKAH> 


I. @eutotoxre? 5é Ta pev ex yévous dwaupotepa 
mTpos do€av UTApxYe: Tatpos yap hv Neoxdéous ov 
Tov ayav éripavav ’AOnvnor, Ppeappiov tav 
Syuwv éx ths Aeovtidos dvds, vobos 5é mpos 
LNTPOS, WS Aéyovow: 


"A Bpotovov OprHicca yuvn yévos* adXra TeKécOat 
Tov péyay “EddAnoiv dnut Oeusotonréa. 


Pavias pévtoe THY pntépa TOU OepwiotoKréovs ov 
Opattav, adrja Kapivny, ovd ’ABpotovoy dvopa, 
> ] > / > ‘ / \ 
arr Evtréprnyv davaypade. NeavOns de xa 
mokw avtTn THs Kapias “Adtxapvacoov mpoc- 
TiOnat. 
Avo Kat Tov vobwy eis Kuvocapyes cvytTedovr- 
ral ere) \ y” n /, ¢ 
Tov (tovTe & éotiv &€w muAaY yupvdotov ‘“Hpa- 
/ > \ > a > Ss / > lal > > 
KXEOUS, ETTEL KAKELVOS OUK NV YYNGLOS EV Beots, aAX 
> , / \ \ / 
évelyeto voleia Sia tiv pntépa Ovntnvy ovcar) 
4 / e nr na , 
éreOé tivas 0 DeutotoKAHs TOV ev yeyovoTwY 
veavickoy KataBavovtas eis TO Kuvocapyes 
GreihecOar pet avtTov. Kal TovTOUV yevouévou 


Pari 
Editi 
a. 1624 


Lt 


THEMISTOCLES 


I. In the case of Themistocles,! his family was too 
obscure to further his reputation. His father was 
Neocles,—no very conspicuous man at Athens,—a 
Phrearrhian by deme, of the tribe Leontis; and 
on his mother’s side he was an alien, as her epitaph 
testifies :— 

“ Abrotonon was I, and a woman of Thrace, yet 1 
brought forth 
That great light of the Greeks,—know! ’twas 
Themistocles.” ? 


Phanias, however, writes that the mother of 
Themistocles was not a Thracian, but a Carian 
woman, and that her name was not Abrotonon, but 
Euterpe. And Neanthes actually adds the name of 
her city in Caria,—Halicarnassus. 

It was for the reason given, and because the aliens 
were wont to frequent Cynosarges,—this is a place 
outside the gates, a gymnasium of Heracles; for he 
too was not a legitimate god, but had something 
alien about him, from the fact that his mother was a 
mortal,—that Themistocles sought to induce certain 
well-born youths to go out to Cynosarges and exercise 
with him ; and by his success in this bit of cunning 


1 It is probable that one or more introductory paragraphs 
of this biography have been lost. ? Athenaeus, xiii. p. 576. 
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Soxet mavovpyws Tov Tav vodwv Kal yvnotov 
Stopta Lov avenelv. 
af © : D At ba : Z 
Te pévtoe tov AvKopid@v yévous peretye 
a , 5) \ \ a / ef 
dros éoTe: TO yap DrAvijot TEeAXEoTHpLOV, OTrEp 
Av Avxoptdav Kowov, éumpncbév taro tev Bap- 
\ 4 al 
Bdpowv adtos érecxetace kal ypadpais éxoopnoer, 
@s Lipovidyns (aoTopyKer. 
> A (¢ A lal 
II. "Ere 5 wats dv oporoyetrar popas pertos 
n x iA , a 
eval, Kal TH pev pvaoes ouvETos, TH O€ Tpoarpea et 
, al 
peyarotpayuev Kal modTiKOs. év yap Tails 
a \ nr 
avéceot Kal cYoAais ao TOV pabnudTov ywWd- 
BJ ” 10° b] Av , e 
pevos ovK émafev ovd éppadvmer, Kabdrep ot 
al b) ’ / , 
Rovtrot Traides, GAN evpioKETO AOYoUS TLVAaS MEXE- 
an / \ / 
Tov Kal cuYTaTTOMEVOS TMpos EavTOV. Hoav 8 oi 
\ A , An 
Oyo KaTNYyopla Tuvds } TUYHYOpLa TOV Traldwr. 
e Med / \ + Sas | € , e 
60ev elwOer Néyerv pds avTov Oo SuddoKaXdos ws 
cc xON 7 a \ / >] \ / , 
Ovcdev €or, Tat, TV plKpOV, AXAA peya TAVTAS 
ayalov 1) Kaxov.” érrel Kal TOV TadevoEwY TAS 
3 \ Z, 
pev nOorTrowovs 7 Tpos HOovnv Twa Kal yapw 
4 > a 
érevOéptov orrovdalopévas oKvnpas Kal ar7rpo- 
lal \ if r 
Oipws eFepavOave, Tov S€é eis civEerw 1 Tpakww 
, on 9 e Le ik > =3 , t 
AEyoMEVaV OnAOS HV VITEPOPWY” TAP NALKLAY, WS 
Th dvoe. TLoTEVD. 
"OOev totepov év tais éXeveplots Kal aoteiats 
lal \ La) la 
Aeyouévars StatpiBats bro TaV TeTaiercOat 
Soxovvtwy yArcvalopevos nvayxaleto optiKe- 
/ “ , \ 
tepov aptverOat, NEywr, OTL AVpaY peV appoca- 


1 Srepopav Sintenis* with the best MSS.; Sintenis! and 
Bekker have ovx iwepopav, showed attentiveness. 
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he is thought to have removed the distinction 
between aliens and legitimates. 

However, it is clear that he was connected with 
the family of the Lycomidae, for he caused the 
chapel shrine at Phlya, which belonged to the 
Lycomidae, and had been burned by the Barba- 
rians, to be restored at his own costs and adorned 
with frescoes, as Simonides has stated. 

II. However lowly his birth, it is agreed on all 
hands that while yet a boy he was impetuous, by 
nature sagacious, and by election enterprising and 
prone to public life. In times of relaxation and 
leisure, when absolved from his lessons, he would 
not play nor indulge his ease, as the rest of the boys 
did, but would be found composing and rehearsing 
to himself mock speeches. These speeches would be 
in accusation or defence of some boy or other. 
Wherefore his teacher was wont to say to him: “My 
boy, thou wilt be nothing insignificant, but some- 
thing great, of a surety, either for good or evil.” 
Moreover, when he was set to study, those branches 
which aimed at the formation of character, or 
ministered to any gratification or grace of a liberal 
sort, he would learn reluctantly and sluggishly ; and 
to all that was said for the cultivation of sagacity or 
practical efficiency, he clearly showed an indifference 
far beyond his years, as though he put his confidence 
in his natural gifts alone. 

Thus it came about that, in after life, at entertain- 
ments of a so-called liberal and polite nature, when 
he was taunted by men of reputed culture, he was 
forced to defend himself rather rudely, saying that 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES 


cba Kal petaxetpicacbat spadrnptov OUK é7rt- 
oTAaTalL, TON dé puxpay Kal ado€ov TaparhaBov 
évooEov Kal peyadnv arepyacac bat. KatTot 
XTynoipwPpotos ‘Avagaryopou Te Olaxovaat Toy 
Ocwioctonr\€a Pyol kat wept MéXtocov ctrovdacar 
Tov dvaolkov, ovK ED TOY Ypovwy aTTOMEVOS: 
Ilepexret yap, os woAv vewtepos jv Oemoro- 
Kdéous, Médtoaos pev avTEeTTpAaTNHYyEL TOAMLOPKODYTL 
Sapious, ‘Avatayopas é cuvdreT pre. 

MaaArop ody av zs TpoaexXou Tots Monorgirov 
TOV OewrotoKrea TOD Ppeappiov nrerny yeve- 
aOat RAéyouow, ovTE pyTopos OVTOS ouTe heed 
puoiKkay KANO évt@v prrooopor, ara THY TOTE} 
Kahouperny codiar, ovcav dé deuwornta tod- 
TLKNY Kab Spacrijptov ouverw, emir nOeu pa Te- 
Tolnmevou Kal Siac @lovTos Oo Tep aipeow ék 
diadoyns aro Lohwvos: hv of peta TavTa 
ducavixats plEavtes Téxvals Kab peTaryaryovTes 
amo TOV Tpakewv THY AtKnoW él TOUS AOYoUS, 
copiatat TpoanyopevOnaar. TOUT@ pev Ov HOH 
TOMTEVOMEVOS émrnotater. 

"Ev 6¢ Tals TpOTALS THS VEOTNTOS oppais avo- 
pearos my Kal aarab puntos, aTeE TH puce Kal 
aQuTny Xpwopevos avev oyou Kal Tatoelas ém 
aupboTepa peyaras TOLOUMEVY petaBoras Tov 
eet nOEULATOV Kal TONAGKLS éEvaTtapeéevn Tpos TO 
yetpov, os UaTepov auras @podoryer, Kal TOUS 
TPAXUTATOUS Todous apiarous immous yiver Bar 
packer, éTav 7S. TpoonKel TUX@TL mawdeias Kab 
KaTapTucews. & O€ TOUTwD efaptoow EVLOL 
Sunynpata wraTTOVTES, aTOKHpVELY meV UT TOU 

1 +hv réve Fubr and Blass with S: ry, 
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tuning the lyre and handling the harp were no accom- 
plishments of his, but rather taking in hand a city that 
was small and inglorious and making it glorious and 
great. And yet Stesimbrotus says that Themistocles 
was a pupil of Anaxagoras, and a disciple of Melissus 
the physicist ; but he is careless in his chronology. 
It was Pericles, a much younger man_ than 
Themistocles, whom Melissus opposed at the siege 
of Samos,! and with whom Anaxagoras was intimate. 

Rather, then, might one side with those who say 
that Themistocles was a disciple of Mnesiphilus the 
Phrearrhian, a man who was neither a rhetorician 
nor one of the so-called physical philosophers, but a 
cultivator of what was then called “sophia”’ or misdom, 
although it was really nothing more than cleverness 
in politics and _ practical sagacity. Mnesiphilus 
received this “ sophia,” and handed it down, as though 
it were the doctrine of a sect, in unbroken tradition 
from Solon. His successors blended it with forensic 
arts, and shifted its application from public affairs to 
language, and were dubbed “ sophists.” It was this 
man, then, to whom Themistocles resorted at the 
very beginning of his public life. 

But in the first essays of his youth he was uneven 
and unstable, since he gave his natural impulses free 
course, which, without due address and training, rush 
to violent extremes in the objects of their pursuit, 
and often degenerate; as he himself in later life con- 
fessed, when he said that even the wildest colts 
made very good horses, if only they got the proper 
breaking and training. What some story-makers 
add to this, however, to the effect that his 
father disinherited him, and his mother took her 


1 440 B.o. 
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marpos avTod, Oavarov dé THs NT pos ExOUGLOV 
él Th Tov TaLdos aTila TepiAvTTOV ryevouerns, 
doKel kateeba bau Kab TouvavTtov elolv ot 
éyouTes, OTe Tov Ta! Kowa mparrew amor perro 
aUTOV oO TaTNp em edetKYVE Tpos Th Gararrn TAS 
Tahavas _ Tpinpers eppimpevas Kal Tapopopevas, 
@s 67) Kal T pos TOUS mparyoryous, ray aypnatot 
hatvovrTar, TOV modhov omolws €XOVTOV. 

III. Tayd pévtoe Kal VEAVLEOS EouKev dypac Gat 
TOU BemiaToKr€ous Ta TONTLKA Tpaywara Kat 
opodpa uD T pos do€av oppn KpaTijo ae. be 
evdus €& apyis Tov TPwTEvely epremevos raids 
ipiataro Tas mpos ToUs Suvapevous €v TH ToNet 
Kal TPWTEVOVTAS amex Oeias, paduora Se “Apt- 
oretoyy TOV Avomaxov, THY évayttav aet Topevo- 
pevov ® avT@. Kaito. Soxet TavraTacw  Tpos 
TOUTOV Opa petpaxcody AaBety apynv npao On- 
cay yap appoTepor tod Kahov LTynTtrew, Ketou 
TO YEVvOS GvTOS, WS 'Apiotov ) prroaogos loTo- 
pnxev.  €K dé TovTOUV der éhouy Kal mepl Ta 
Snpoova oTAoLacovTes. ov pny aX 7 TOV Bicov 
Kal TOV TpoTr@Y avowolorns EOLKED avejoat TV 
Suahopav. mpaos yap av poet Kal Kahoxaya- 
Oixos Tov TpoTrov 0 "Apiotetons, Kab TONLTEVO- 
pevos ov Tpos Xapw ovoe Tpos dofan, GNX’ aro 
TOU Bedtiorov peTa aapareias Kal Suxaroavuns, 
jparyKatero TO OcproTroKhret Tov Onpov ert TONG, 
Kwoovte Kab peyddas emupépovre KawoTouias 
evav Tova bat TOAAGKLS, EVLOTAPLEVOS AVTOV TPOS 
Thy avenow. 


1 od ta Fuhr and Blass with F4S: ra. 
2 ropevduevov with Bekker and the MSS.: mopevdueves. 
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own life for very grief at her son’s ill-fame, this 
I think is false. And, in just the opposite vein, 
there are some who say that his father fondly tried 
to divert him from public life, pointing out to him 
old triremes on the sea-shore, all wrecked and 
neglected, and intimating that the people treated 
their leaders in like fashion when these were past 
service. 

III. Speedily, however, as it seems, and while he 
was still in all the ardour of youth, public affairs 
laid their grasp upon Themistocles, and his 
impulse to win reputation got strong mastery 
over him. Wherefore, from the very beginning, in 
his desire to be first, he boldly encountered the 
enmity of men who had power and were already first 
in the city, especially that of Aristides the son of 
Lysimachus, who was always his opponent. And 
yet it is thought that his enmity with this man 
had an altogether puerile beginning. They were 
both lovers of the beautiful Stesilaiis, a native 
of Ceos, as Ariston the philosopher has recorded, and 
thenceforward they continued to be rivals in public 
life also. However, the dissimilarity in their lives 
and characters is likely to have increased their 
variance. Aristides was gentle by nature, and 4 
conservative in character. He engaged in public 
life, not to win favour or reputation, but to secure 
the best results consistent with safety and righteous- 
ness, and so he was compelled, since Themistocles 
stirred the people up to many novel enterprises and 
introduced great innovations, to oppose him often, 
and to take a firm stand against his increasing 
influence. 
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Aéyetas yap ovTw mapadopos mpos ds0€av 
3 \ / 4 e \ 4 y 
elvar Kal Tpakewy meyaNwv vo PlAoTLWLLAS Epa- 
ots, @aTEe véos oy Ett THs ev Mapadov pwayns 
\ \ / , \ n / 
mpos Tous BapSapous yevowerns kat Ths Midtia- 
Sov atpatnyias SiaBonbeions cvvvovs opacbar 
TH TOANG Tpos EAVT@ Kal TAS VUKTAS aypuTVELY 
Kal TOvS TOTOUS Tapattela Bat TOvs cuVHOeELS, Kal 
Néyelv pos TOUS epwTavTas Kai Oavpalovtas THY 
\ \ la /, id / > \ > 
mepl Tov Biov weTaBornvy, ws Kabevderv avdTov ovK 
. 7 \ fol / / e \ \ 
éwn To Tov Mudrtiddou tpotaiov. ot pev yap 
addot Tépas WovTO TOU TroNE“oU THY ev Mapadavu 
tov BapBapwv Artav eivar, OepotoKrAHs de 
apxnv peCovwov ayovear, ép ods éavTov UTép THs 
OAns ‘EAAdSos HArEcpE Kal THY TOLY HOKE TrOp- 
yv 1 lal > / 
pwbev éte trpocdoxav TO pédXov. 
IV. Kal rp@rov péev thv Aavpewrtixny 7 pdaobov 
5 \ lal > / / A 2 , 
ajo TOV apyupelwy peTadrwWY €EOo0s EexXOVTwWY 
’ /, / “ > lal > / 
A@nvaioyv siavéuerOat, povos eimety étoAunoe 
\ > \ lol e \ \ \ 
maperOav eis Tov SiHpov, ws Xpr THY Stavounv 
€acavtTas ék TOV YPNUaTwWY TOVTwWY KaTAaTKEvG- 
cacbat Tpinpers emi Tov mpos Aiyiwyntas ToAELOD. 
nKmate yap ovtos év TH “EXXAdde pddtoTa Kai 
Cal e a 2 40 la A fal / 
KaTELYOV Ol VHOLWTaL”~ TANVEL vewv THV Gadac- 
cav. % Kal padov OewiotoxrANs auvéTeicev, ov 
Aapetov ov6é Ilépoas (waxpav yap joav odtou 
1 7. Fuhr and Blass with F4S: #67. 
2 yno.@rat Fuhr and Blass with F4S: Aiywijra. 
TO 
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It is said, indeed, that Themistocles was so carried 
away by his desire for reputation, and such an 
ambitious lover of great deeds, that though he was 
still a young man when the battle with the Barbar- 
ians at Marathon ! was fought and the generalship of 
Miltiades was in everybody’s mouth, he was seen 
thereafter to be wrapped in his own thoughts for 
the most part, and was sleepless o’ nights, and 
refused invitations to his customary drinking parties, 
and said to those who put wondering questions to 
him concerning his change of life that the trophy of 
Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep. Now the 
rest of his countrymen thought that the defeat of 
the Barbarians at Marathon was the end of the 
war; but Themistocles thought it to be only the 
beginning of greater contests, and for these he 
anointed himself, as it were, to be the champion of 
all Hellas, and put his city into training, because, 
while it was yet afar off, he expected the evil that 
was to come. 

IV. And so, in the first place, whereas the Athe- 
nians were wont to divide up among themselves the 
revenue coming from the silver mines at Laureium, 
he, and he alone, dared to come before the people 
with a motion that this division be given up, and 
that with these moneys triremes be constructed for 
the war against Aegina.? This was the fiercest war 
then troubling Hellas, and the islanders controlled 
the sea, owing to the number of their ships. 
Wherefore all the more easily did Themistocles 
carry his point, not by trying to terrify the citizens 
with dreadful pictures of Darius or the Persians— 
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these were too far away and inspired no very 
serious fear of their coming, but by making 
opportune use of the bitter jealousy which they 
cherished toward Aegina in order to secure the 
armament he desired. The result was that with 
those moneys they built a hundred triremes, with 
which they actually fought at Salamis! against 
Xerxes. 

And after this, by luring the city on gradually and 
turning its progress toward the sea, urging that 
with their infantry they were no match even for 
their nearest neighbours, but that with the power 
they would get from their ships they could not only 
repel the Barbarians but also take the lead in Hellas, 
he made them, instead of “ steadfast hoplites ’’—to 
quote Plato’s words,” sea-tossed mariners, and brought 
down upon himself this accusation: “‘ Themistocles 
robbed his fellow-citizens of spear and shield, and 
degraded the people of Athens to the rowing- 
pad and the oar.” And this he accomplished in 
triumph over the public opposition of Miltiades, as 
Stesimbrotus relates. 

Now, whether by accomplishing this he did injury 
to the integrity and purity of public life or not, let 
the philosopher rather investigate. But that the 
salvation which the Hellenes achieved at that time 
came from the sea, and that it was those very tri- 
remes which restored again the fallen city of Athens, 
Xerxes himself bore witness, not to speak of other 
proofs. For though his infantry remained intact, he 
took to flight after the defeat of his ships, because 
he thought he was not a match for the Hellenes, 
and he left Mardonius behind, as it seems to me, 
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rather to obstruct their pursuit than to subdue 
them. 

V. Some say that Themistocles was an eager 
money-maker because of his liberality ; for since he 
was fond of entertaining, and lavished money 
splendidly on his guests, he required a generous 
budget. Others, on the contrary, denounce his 
great stinginess and parsimony, claiming that he 
used to sell the very food sent in to him as a gift. 
When Philides the horse-breeder was asked by him 
for a colt and would not give it, Themistocles threat- 
ened speedily to make his house a wooden horse ; 
thereby darkly intimating that he would stir up 
accusations against him in his own family, and 
lawsuits between the man and those of his own 
household. 

In his ambition he surpassed all men. For instance, 
while he was still young and obscure, he prevailed 
upon Epicles of Hermione, a harpist who was eagerly 
sought after by the Athenians, to practise at his 
house, because he was ambitious that many should 
seek out his dwelling and come often to see him. 
Again, on going to Olympia, he tried to rival Cimon 
in his banquets and booths and other brilliant 
appointments, so that he displeased the Hellenes. 
lor Cimon was young and of a great house, and 
they thought they must allow him in such extrava- 
gances; but Themistocles had not yet become 
famous, and was thought to be seeking to elevate 
himself unduly without adequate means, and so 
was charged with ostentation. And still again, as 
choregus, or theatrical manager, he won a victory 
with tragedies, although even at that early time this 
contest was conducted with great eagerness and 
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ambition, and set up a tablet commemorating his 
victory with the following inscription: “Themis- 
tocles the Phrearrhian was Choregus; Phrynichus 
was Poet ; Adeimantus was Archon.” 

However, he was on good terms with the common 
folk, partly because he could call off-hand the name 
of every citizen, and partly because he rendered the 
service of a safe and impartial arbitrator in cases of 
private obligation and settlement out of court; and 
so he once said to Simonides of Ceos, who had made 
an improper request from him when he was magis- 
trate : “ You would not be a good poet if you should 
sing contrary to the measure; nor I a clever magis- 
trate if I should show favour contrary to the law.” 
And once again he banteringly said to Simonides 
that it was nonsense for him to abuse the Corinthians, 
who dwelt in a great and fair city, while he had 
portrait figures made of himself, who was of such an 
ugly countenance. And so he grew in power, and 
pleased the common folk, and finally headed a success- 
ful faction and got Aristides removed by ostracism.? 

VI. At last, when the Mede was descending 
upon Hellas and the Athenians were deliberating 
who should be their general, all the rest, they say, 
voluntarily renounced their claims to the generalship, 
so panic-stricken were they at the danger; but 
Epicydes, the son of Euphemides, a popular leader 
who was powerful in speech but effeminate in spirit 
and open to bribes, set out to get the office, 
and was likely to prevail in the election; so Themis- 
tocles, fearing lest matters should go to utter ruin in 
ease the leadership fell to such a man, bribed and 
bought off the ambition of Epicydes. 


1 476 B.a 2 483-482 B.a, 
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Praise is given to his treatment of the linguist in 
the company of those who were sent by the King to 
demand earth and water as tokens of submission : 
this interpreter he caused to be arrested, and had 
him put to death by special decree, because he 
dared to prostitute the speech of Hellas to Barbarian 
stipulations. Also to his treatment of Arthmius of 
Zeleia: on motion of Themistocles this man was 
entered on the list of the disfranchised, with his 
children and his family, because he brought the gold 
of the Medes and offered it to the Hellenes. But 
the greatest of all his achievements was his putting 
a stop to Hellenic wars, and reconciling Hellenic 
cities with one another, persuading them to postpone 
their mutual hatreds because of the foreign war. 
To which end, they say, Cheileos the Arcadian most 
seconded his efforts. 

VII. On assuming the command, he straightway 
went to work to embark the citizens on their tri- 
remes, and tried to persuade them to leave their city 
behind them and go as far as possible away from 
Hellas to meet the Barbarians by sea. But many 
opposed this plan, and so he led forth a large army to 
the vale of Tempe, along with the Lacedaemonians, 
in order to make a stand there in defence of Thessaly, 
which was not yet at that time supposed to be medis- 
ing. But soon the army came back from this position 
without accomplishing anything, the Thessalians 
went over to the side of the King, and everything 
was medising as far as Boeotia, so that at last the 
Athenians were more kindly disposed to the naval 
policy of Themistocles, and he was sent with a fleet 
to Artemisium, to watch the narrows. 

It was at this place that the Hellenes urged 
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Eurybiades and the Lacedaemonians to take the lead, 
but the Athenians, since in the number of their ships 
they surpassed all the rest put together, disdained 
to follow others,—a peril which Themistocles at once 
comprehended. He surrendered his own command 
to Eurybiades, and tried to mollify the Athenians 
with the promise that if they would show themselves 
brave men in the war, he would induce the Hellenes 
to yield a willing obedience to them thereafter. 
Wherefore he is thought to have been the man most 
instrumental in achieving the salvation of Hellas, 
and foremost in leading the Athenians up to the 
high repute of surpassing their foes in valour and 
their allies in magnanimity. 

Now Eurybiades, on the arrival of the Barbarian 
armament at Aphetae, was terrified at the number of 
ships that faced him, and, learning that two hundred 
ships more were sailing around above Sciathus to cut 
off his retreat, desired to proceed by the shortest 
route down into Hellas, to get into touch with Pelo- 
ponnesus and encompass his fleet with his infantry 
forces there, because he thought the power of the 
King altogether invincible by sea. Therefore the 
Euboeans, fearing lest the Hellenes abandon them 
to their fate, held secret conference with Themisto- 
cles, and sent Pelagon to him with large sums of 
money. This money he took, as Herodotus relates,} 
and gave to Eurybiades. 

Meeting with most opposition among his fellow- 
citizens from Architeles, who was captain on the 
saered state galley, and who, because he had no 
money to pay the wages of his sailors, was eager to 
sail off home, Themistocles incited his crew all the 
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more against him, so that they made a rush upon 
him and snatched away his dinner. Then, while 
Architeles was feeling dejected and indignant over 
this, Themistocles sent him a dinner of bread and 
meat in a box at the bottom of which he had put a 
talent of silver, and bade him dine without delay, 
and on the morrow satisfy his crew; otherwise he 
said he would denounce him publicly as the receiver 
of money from the enemy. At any rate, such is the 
story of Phanias the Lesbian. 

VIII. The battles which were fought at that time 
with the ships of the Barbarians in the narrows were 
not decisive of the main issue, it is true, but they 
were of the greatest service to the Hellenes in giving 
them experience, since they were thus taught by 
actual achievements in the face of danger that nei- 
ther multitudes of ships nor brilliantly decorated 
figure-heads nor boastful shouts or barbarous battle- 
hymns have any terror for men who know how to 
come to close quarters and dare to fight there; but 
that they must despise all such things, rush upon 
the very persons of their foes, grapple with them, 
and fight it out to the bitter end. Of this Pindar 
seems to have been well aware when he said of the 
battle of Artemisium :— 


“Where Athenians’ valiant sons set in radiance 
eternal 
Liberty’s corner-stone.” ! 


For verily the foundation of victory is courage. 
Artemisium is a part of Euboea above Hestiaea, 

—a sea-beach stretching away to the north,—and 

just about opposite to it lies Olizon, in the territory 


1 Bergk, Frag. 77. 
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once subject to Philoctetes. It has a small temple 
of Artemis surnamed Proseoea, which is surrounded 
by trees and enclosed by upright slabs of white 
marble. This stone, when you rub it with your 
hand, gives off the colour and the odour of saffron. 
On one of these slabs the following elegy was 
inscribed :— 


“‘ Nations of all sorts of men from Asia’s boundaries 
coming, 
Sons of the Athenians once, here on this arm of 
the sea, 
Whelmed in a battle of ships, and the host of the 
Medes was destroyéd ; 
These are the tokens thereof, built for the Maid 
Artemis.” } 


And a place is pointed out on the shore, with sea 
sand all about it, which supplies from its depths a 
dark ashen powder, apparently the product of fire, 
and here they are thought to have burned their 
wrecks and dead bodies. 

IX. However, when they learned by messengers 
from Thermopylae to Artemisium that Leonidas was 
slain and that Xerxes was master of the pass, they 
withdrew further down into Hellas, the Athenians 
bringing up the extreme rear because of their 
valour, and greatly elated by their achievements. 
As Thensistocles sailed along the coasts, wherever 
he saw places at which the enemy must necessarily 
put in for shelter and supplies, he inscribed con- 
spicuous writings on stones, some of which he found 
to his hand there by chance, and some he himself 
caused to be set near the inviting anchorages and 


1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graecs, iii.‘ p. 480. 
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watering places. In these writings he solemnly 
enjoined upon the Ionians, if it were possible, to 
come over to the side of the Athenians, who were 
their ancestors, and who were risking all in behalf 
of their freedom; but if they could not do this, 
to damage the Barbarian cause in battle, and 
bring confusion among them. By this means he 
hoped either to fetch the Ionians over to his side, 
or to confound them by bringing the Barbarians into 
suspicion of them. 

Although Xerxes had made a raid up through 
Doris into Phocis, and was burning the cities of the 
Phocians, the Hellenes gave them no succour. The 
Athenians, it is true, begged them to go up into 
Boeotia against the enemy, and make a stand there 
in defence of Attica, as they themselves had gone 
up by sea to Artemisium in defence of others. But 
no one listened to their appeals. All clung fast to 
the Peloponnesus, and were eager to collect all the 
forces inside the Isthmus, and were building a 
rampart across the Isthmus from sea to sea. Then 
the Athenians were seized alike with rage at this 
betrayal, and with sullen dejection at their utter 
isolation. Of fighting alone with an army of so 
many myriads they could not seriously think ; and as 
for the only thing left them todo in their emergency, 
namely, to give up their city and stick to their ships, 
most of them were distressed at the thought, saying 
that they neither wanted victory nor understood what 
safety could mean if they abandoned to the enemy 
the shrines of their gods and the sepulchres of their 
fathers. 

X. Then indeed it was that Themistocles, despair- 
ing of bringing the multitude over to his views by 
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any human reasonings, set up machinery, as it were, 
to introduce the gods to them, as a_ theatrical 
manager would for a tragedy, and brought to bear 
upon them signs from heaven and oracles. As a 
sign from heaven he took the behaviour of the 
serpent, which is held to have disappeared about 
that time from the sacred enclosure on the Acropolis. 
When the priests found that the daily offerings 
made to it were left whole and untouched, they 
proclaimed to the multitude,—Themistocles putting 
the story into their mouths,—that the goddess 
had abandoned her city and was showing them their 
way to the sea. Moreover, with the well-known 
oracle! he tried again to win the people over to 
his views, saying that its “wooden wall” meant 
nothing else than their fleet; and that the god in 
this oracle called Salamis “divine,” not “ dreadful ” 
nor “cruel,” for the very reason that the island 
would sometime give its name to a great piece of 
good fortune for the Hellenes. At last his opinion 
prevailed, and so he introduced a bill providing 
that the city be entrusted for safe keeping “to 
Athena the patroness of Athens,’ but that all 
the men of military age embark on the triremes, 
after finding for their children, wives, and servants, 
such safety as each best could. Upon the passage 
of this bill, most of the Athenians bestowed their 
children and wives in Troezen, where the Troe- 
zenians very eagerly welcomed them. They actually 
voted to support them at the public cost, allowing 
two obols daily to each family, and to permit the 
boys to pluck of the vintage fruit everywhere, and 


1 Herod., vii. 141. 
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besides to hire teachers for them. The bill was 
introduced by a man whose name was Nicagoras. 

Since the Athenians had no public moneys in hand, 
it was the Senate of Areiopagus, according to Aristotle, 
which provided each of the men who embarked with 
eight drachmas, and so was most instrumental in man- 
ning the triremes; but Cleidemus represents this too as 
the result of an artifice of Themistocles. He says 
that when the Athenians were going down to the 
Piraeus and abandoning their city, the Gorgon’s head 
was lost from the image of the goddess; and then 
Themistocles, pretending to search for it, and 
ransacking everything, thereby discovered an 
abundance of money hidden away in the baggage, 
which had only to be confiscated, and the crews 
of the ships were well provided with rations and 
wages. 

When the entire city was thus putting out to sea, 
the sight provoked pity in some, and in others 
astonishment at the hardihood of the step; for they 
were sending off their families in one direction, 
while they themselves, unmoved by the lamentations 
and tears and embraces of their loved ones, were 
crossing over to the island where the enemy was to 
be fought. Besides, many who were left behind 
on account of their great age invited pity also, 
and much affecting fondness was shown by the 
tame domestic animals, which ran along with 
yearning cries of distress by the side of their 
masters as they embarked. A story is told of one 
of these, the dog of Xanthippus the father of 
Pericles, how he could not endure to be abandoned 
by his master, and so sprang into the sea, swam 
across the strait by the side of his master’s trireme, 
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and staggered out on Salamis, only to faint and die 
straightway. They say that the spot which is 
pointed out to this day as “ Dog’s Mound ” is his 
tomb. 

XI. These were surely great achievements of 
Themistocles, but there was a greater still to come. 
When he saw that the citizens yearned for Aristides, 
and feared lest out of wrath he might join himself to 
the Barbarian and so subvert the cause of Hellas,—he 
had been ostracized before the war in consequence of 
political defeat at the hands of Themistocles,1—he 
introduced a bill providing that those who had been 
removed for a time be permitted to return home and 
devote their best powers to the service of Hellas 
along with the other citizens. 

When Eurybiades, who had the command of the 
fleet on account of the superior claims of Sparta, but 
who was faint-hearted in time of danger, wished to 
hoist sail and make for the Isthmus, where the 
infantry also of the Peloponnesians had been assem- 
bled, it was Themistocles who spoke against it, and 
it was then, they say, that these memorable sayings 
of his were uttered. When Eurybiades said to him, 
“ Themistocles, at the games those who start too 
soon get a caning,’ “ Yes,’ said Themistocles, “ but 
those who lag behind get no crown.” And when 
Eurybiades lifted up his staff as though to smite him, 
Themistocles said: “Smite, but hear me.” Then 
Eurybiades was struck with admiration at his calm- 
ness, and bade him speak, and Themistocles tried to 
bring him back to his own position. But on a 
certain one saying that a man without a city had no 
business to advise men who still had cities of their own 


1 Cf. chap. v. jin. 
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to abandon and betray them, Themistocles addressed 
his speech with emphasis to him, saying: “ It is true, 
thou wretch, that we have left behind us our houses 
and our city walls, not deeming it meet for the sake 
of such lifeless things to be in subjection; but 
we still have a city, the greatest in Hellas, our two 
hundred. triremes, which now are ready to aid you if 
you choose to be saved by them; but if you go off 
and betray us for the second time, straightway many 
a Hellene will learn that the Athenians have won for 
themselves a city that is free and a territory that is 
far better than the one they cast aside.” When 
Themistocles said this, Eurybiades began to reflect, 
and was seized with fear lest the Athenians go away 
and abandon him. And again, when the Eretrian tried 
to argue somewhat against him, “ Indeed!” said he, 
“ what argument can ye make about war, who, like 
the cuttle-fish, have a long pouch in the place where 
your heart ought to be?” 

XII. Some tell the story that while Themistocles 
was thus speaking from off the deck of his ship, an 
owl was seen to fly through the fleet from the right 
and alight in his rigging; wherefore his hearers 
espoused his opinion most eagerly and prepared to 
do battle with their ships. But soon the enemy’s 
armament beset the coast of Attica down to the 
haven of Phalerum, so as to hide from view the 
neighbouring shores ; then the King in person with 
his infantry came down to the sea, so that he could 
be seen with all his hosts; and presently, in view of 
this junction of hostile forces, the words of Themis- 
tocles ebbed out of the minds of the Hellenes, and 
the Peloponnesians again turned their eyes wistfully 
towards the Isthmus and were vexed if any one spake 
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of any other course; nay, they actually decided to 
withdraw from their position in the night, and orders 
for the voyage were issued to the pilots. Such was 
the crisis when Themistocles, distressed to think that 
the Hellenes should abandon the advantages to be 
had from the narrowness of the straits where they 
lay united, and break up into detachments by cities, 
planned and concocted the famous affair of Sicinnus. 

This Sicinnus was of Persian stock, a prisoner of 
war, but devoted to Themistocles, and the paeda- 
gogue of his children. This man was sent to Xerxes 
secretly with orders to say : “‘ Themistocles the Athe- 
nian general elects the King’s cause, and is the first 
one to announce to him that the Hellenes are trying 
to slip away, and urgently bids him not to suffer 
them to escape, but, while they are in confusion and 
separated from their infantry, to set upon them and 
destroy their naval power.” Xerxes received this as 
the message of one who wished him well, and was 
delighted, and at once issued positive orders to the 
captains of his ships to man the main body of the 
fleet at their leisure, but with two hundred ships to 
put out to sea at once, and encompass the strait 
round about on every side, including the islands in 
their line of blockade, that not one of the enemy 
might escape. 

While this was going on, Aristides the son of 
Lysimachus, who was the first to perceive it, came to 
the tent of Themistocles, who was no friend of his, 
nay, through whom he had even been ostracized, as 
I have said ; and when Themistocles came forth from 
the tent, Aristides told him how the enemy sur- 
rounded them. Themistocles, knowing the tried 
nobility of the man, and filled with admiration for 
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his coming at that time, told him all about the 
Sicinnus matter, and besought him to join in this 
desperate attempt to keep the Hellenes where they 
were,—admitting that he had the greater credit 
with them,—in order that they might make their 
sea-fight in the narrows. Aristides, accordingly, 
after bestowing praise upon Themistocles for his 
stratagem, went round to the other generals and 
trierarchs inciting them on to battle. And while 
they were still incredulous in spite of all, a Tenian 
trireme appeared, a deserter from the enemy, in 
command of Panaetius, and told how the enemy 
surrounded them, so that with a courage born of 
necessity the Hellenes set out to confront the danger. 

XIII... At break of day, Xerxes was seated on a 
high place and overlooking the disposition of his 
armament, This place was, according to Phanode- 
mus, above the Heracleium, where only a narrow 
passage separates the island from Attica; but accord- 
ing to Acestodorus, it was in the border-land of 
Megara, above the so-called “Horns.” Here a 
gilded throne had been set for him at his command, 
and many secretaries stationed near at hand, whose 
task it was to make due record of all that was done 
in the battle. 

But Themistocles was sacrificing alongside the 
admiral’s trireme. There three prisoners of war 
were brought to him, of visage most beautiful to 
behold, conspicuously adorned with raiment and with 
gold. They were said to be the sons of Sandaucé, 
the King’s sister, and Artaf¥ctus. When Euphran- 
tides the seer caught sight of them, since at one and 
that same moment a great and glaring flame shot up 
from the sacrificial victims and a sneeze gave forth 
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its good omen on the right, he clasped Themistocles 
by the hand and bade him consecrate the youths, 
and sacrifice them all to Dionysus Carnivorous, with 
prayers of supplication; for on this wise would the 
Hellenes have a saving victory. Themistocles was 
terrified, feeling that the word of the seer was mon- 
strous and shocking; but the multitude, who, as is 
wont to be the case in great struggles and severe 
crises, looked for safety rather from unreasonable 
than from reasonable measures, invoked the god 
with one voice, dragged the prisoners to the altar, 
and compelled the fulfilment of the sacrifice, as the 
seer commanded. At any rate, this is what Phanias 
the Lesbian says, and he was a philosopher, and well 
acquainted with historical literature. 

XIV. As regards the number of the Barbarian 
ships, Aeschylus the poet, in his tragedy of “ The 
Persians,’ as though from personal and_ positive 
knowledge, says this :— 


“ But Xerxes, and I surely know, had a thousand 
ships 
In number under him ; those of surpassing speed 
Were twice five score beside and seven; so stands 
the count.” } 


The Attic ships were one hundred and eighty in 
number, and each had eighteen men to fight upon 
the decks, of whom four were archers and the rest 
men-at-arms. 

Themistocles is thought to have divined the best 
time for fighting with no less success than the best 
place; inasmuch as he took care not to send his tri- 
remes bow on against the Barbarian vessels until the 


1 Verses 341-343 (Dindorf). 
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hour of the day had come which always brought the 
breeze fresh from the sea and a_ swell rolling 
through the strait. This breeze wrought no harm 
to the Hellenic ships, since they lay low in the 
water and were rather small; but for the Barbarian 
ships, with their towering sterns and lofty decks and 
sluggish. movements in getting under way, it was 
fatal, since it smote them and slewed them round 
broadside to the Hellenes, who set upon them 
sharply, keeping their eyes on Themistocles, because 
they thought he saw best what was to be done, and 
because confronting him was the admiral of Xerxes, 
Ariamenes, who being on a great ship, kept shooting 
arrows and javelins as though from a city wall,— 
brave man that he was, by far the strongest and 
most just of the King’s brothers. It was upon him 
that Ameinias the Deceleian and Socles the Paeanian 
bore down,—they being together on one ship,—and 
as the two ships struck each other bow on, crashed 
together, and hung fast by their bronze beaks, he 
tried to board their trireme; but they faced him, 
smote him with their spears, and hurled him into 
the sea. His body, as it drifted about with other 
wreckage, was recognised by Artemisia, who had it 
carried to Xerxes. 

XV. At this stage of the struggle they say that a 
great light flamed out from Eleusis, and an echoing 
ery filled the Thriasian plain down to the sea, as of 
multitudes of men together conducting the mystic 
Iacchus in procession. Then out of the shouting 
throng a cloud seemed to lift itself slowly from the 
earth, pass out seawards, and settle down upon the 
triremes. Others fancied they saw apparitions and 
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shapes of armed men coming from Aegina with their 
hands stretched out to protect the Hellenic triremes. 
These, they conjectured, were the Aeacidae, who 
had been prayerfully invoked before the battle to 
come to their aid.! 

Now the first man to capture an enemy’s ship was 
Lycomedes, an Athenian captain, who cut off its 
figure-head and dedicated it to Apollo the Laurel- 
bearer at Phlya. Then the rest, put on an equality 
in numbers with their foes, because the Barbarians 
had to attack them by detachments in the narrow 
strait and so ran foul of one another, routed them, 
though they resisted till the evening drew on, and 
thus “ bore away,” as Simonides says,” “ that fair and 
notorious victory, than which no more brilliant ex- 
ploit was ever performed upon the sea, either by 
Hellenes or Barbarians, through the manly valour 
and common ardour of all who fought their ships, 
but through the clever judgment of Themistocles.”’ 

XVI. After the sea-fight, Xerxes, still furious at 
his failure, undertook to carry moles out into the sea 
on which he could lead his infantry across to Salamis 
against the Hellenes, damming up the intervening 
strait. But Themistocles, merely by way of sound- 
ing Aristides, proposed, as though he were in 
earnest, to sail with the fleet to the Hellespont and 
break the span of boats there, “in order,” said he, 
“that we may capture Asia in Europe.” Aristides, 
however, was displeased with the scheme and said: 
*“ Now indeed the Barbarian with whom we have 
fought consults his ease and pleasure, but should we 
shut up in Hellas and bring under fearful compul- 
sion a man who is lord of such vast forces, he will 


1 Herod. viii.64. 7 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, iii.‘ p. 423. 
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no longer sit under a golden parasol to view the 
spectacle of the battle at his ease, but he will dare 
all things, and, superintending everything in person, 
because of his peril, will rectify his previous remiss- 
ness and take better counsel for the highest issues 
thus at stake. We must not, then,” said he, “ tear 
down the bridge that is already there, Themistocles, 
nay rather, we must build another alongside it, if 
that be possible, and cast the fellow out of Europe 
in a hurry.” “ Well, then,’ said Themistocles, “ if 
that is what is thought for the best, it is high time 
for us all to be studying and inventing a way to get 
him out of Hellas by the speediest route.” 

As soon as this policy had been adopted, he sent a 
certain royal eunuch whom he discovered among the 
prisoners of war, by name Arnaces, with orders to 
tell the King that the Hellenes had decided, since 
their fleet now controlled the sea, to sail up into the 
Hellespont, where the strait was spanned, and 
destroy the bridge; but that Themistocles, out of 
regard for the King, urged him to hasten into home 
waters and fetch his forces across; he himself, he 
said, would cause the allies all sorts of delays and 
postponements in their pursuit. No sooner did the 
Barbarian hear this than he was seized with ex- 
ceeding fear and speedily began his retreat. This 
thoughtful prudence on the part of Themistocles and 
Aristides was afterwards justified by the campaign 
with Mardonius, since, although they fought at 
Plataea with the merest fraction of the armies of 
Xerxes, they yet staked their all upon the issue. 

XVII. Among the cities, now, Herodotus! says 
that Aegina bore away the prize of valour; but 


1 viii. 93. 
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among individuals, all virtually awarded the first 
place to Themistocles, though their envy made them 
unwilling to do this directly. For when the generals 
withdrew to the Isthmus and solemnly voted on this 
question, taking their ballots from the very altar of 
the god there, each one declared for himself as first 
in valour, but for Themistocles as second after him- 
self. Then the Lacedaemonians brought him down 
to Sparta, and while they gave Eurybiades the prize 
for valour, to him they gave one for wisdom,—a 
crown of olive in each case,—and they presented 
him with the best chariot there was in the city, and 
sent three hundred picked youth along with him to 
serve as his escort to the boundary. And it is said 
that when the next Olympic festival was celebrated, 
and Themistocles entered the stadium, the audience 
neglected the contestants all day long to gaze on 
him, and pointed him out with admiring applause to 
visiting strangers, so that he too was delighted, and 
confessed to his friends that he was now reaping 
in full measure the harvest of his toils in behalf of 
Hellas. 

XVIII. And indeed he was by nature very fond 
of honour, if we may judge from his memorable 
sayings and doings. When, for example, the city 
had chosen him to be admiral, he would not perform 
any public or private business at its proper time, 
but would postpone the immediate duty to the day 
on which he was to set sail, in order that then, 
because he did many things all at once and had 
meetings with all sorts of men, he might be thought 
to be some great personage and very powerful. 
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Surveying once the dead bodies of the Barbarians 
which had been cast up along the sea, he saw that 
they were decked with golden bracelets and collars, 
and yet passed on by them himself, while to a friend 
who followed he pointed them out and said: “ Help 
thyself, thou art not Themistocles.’’ Again, to one 
who had once been a beauty, Antiphates, and who 
had at that time treated him disdainfully, but after- 
wards courted him because of the reputation he had 
got, “Young man,’ said he, “’tis late, ’tis true, but 
both of us have come to our senses.” Also he used 
to say of the Athenians that they did not really 
honour and admire him for himself, but treated him 
for all the world like a plane-tree, running under 
his branches for shelter when it stormed, but when 
they had fair weather all about them, plucking and 
docking him. And when he was told by the 
Seriphian that it was not due to himself that he had 
got reputation, but to his city, “True,” said he, 
“but neither should I, had I been a Seriphian, have 
achieved reputation, nor wouldst thou, hadst thou 
been an Athenian.” 

Again, when one of his fellow-generals who thought 
he had done some vast service to the city, grew bold 
with Themistocles, and began to compare his own 
services with his, “ With the Festival-day,” said he, 
“the Day After once began a contention, saying: 
‘Thou art full of occupations and wearisome, but 
when I come, all enjoy at their leisure what has 
been richly provided beforehand’; to which the 
Festival-day replied: ‘True, but had I not come 
first, thou hadst not come at all.’ So now,” said he, 
“had I not come at that day of Salamis, where would 
thou and thy colleagues be now?” Of his son, who 
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lorded it over his mother, and through her over 
himself, he said, jestingly, that the boy was the most 
powerful of all the Hellenes; for the Hellenes were 
commanded by the Athenians, the Athenians by 
himself, himself by the boy’s mother, and the mother 
by her boy. Again, with the desire to be somewhat 
peculiar in all that he did, when he offered a 
certain estate for sale, he bade proclamation to be 
made that it had an excellent neighbour into the 
bargain. Of two suitors for his daughter’s hand, he 
chose the likely man in preference to the rich man, 
saying that he wanted a man without money rather 
than money without a man. Such were his striking 
sayings. 

XIX. After the great achievements now described, 
he straightway undertook to rebuild and fortify the 
city, as Theopompus relates, by bribing the 
Spartan Ephors not to oppose the project; but as 
the majority say, by hoodwinking them. He came 
with this object to Sparta, ostensibly on an embassy, 
and when the Spartans brought up the charge that 
the Athenians were fortifying their city, and Poly- 
archus was sent expressly from Aegina with the 
same accusation, he denied that it was so, and bade 
them send men to Athens to see for themselves, not 
only because this delay would secure time for the 
building of the wall, but also because he wished the 
Athenians to hold these envoys as hostages for his 
own person. And this was what actually happened. 
When the Lacedaemonians found out the truth they 
did him no harm, but concealed their displeasure and 
sent him away. 

After this he equipped the Piraeus, because he 
had noticed the favourable shape of its harbours, and 
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wished to attach the whole city to the sea; thus in 
a certain manner counteracting the policies of the 
ancient Athenian kings. For they, as it is said, in 
their efforts to draw the citizens away from the sea 
and accustom thei to live not by navigation but by 
agriculture, disseminated the story about Athena, 
how when Poseidon was contending with her for 
possession of the country, she displayed the sacred 
olive-tree of the Acropolis to the judges, and so won 
the day. But Themistocles did not, as Aristophanes ! 
the comic poet says, “knead the Piraeus on to the 
city,’ nay, he fastened the city to the Piraeus, 
and the land to the sea. And so it was that he 
increased the privileges of the common people as 
against the nobles, and filled them with boldness, 
since the controlling power came now into the hands 
of skippers and boatswains and pilots. Therefore it 
was, too, that the bema in Pnyx, which had stood so 
as to look off toward the sea, was afterwards turned 
by the thirty tyrants so as to look inland, because 
they thought that maritime empire was the mother of 
democracy, and that oligarchy was less distasteful to 
tillers of the soil. 

XX. But Themistocles cherished yet greater de- 
signs even for securing the naval supremacy. When 
the fleet of the Hellenes, after the departure of 
Xerxes, had put in at Pagasae and was wintering 
there, he made a harangue before the Athenians, in 
which he said that he had a certain scheme in mind 
which would be useful and salutary for them, but 
which could not be broached in public. So the 
Athenians bade him impart it to Aristides alone, and 
if he should approve of it, to put it into execution. 


1 Knights, 815. 
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Themistocles accordingly told Aristides that he 
purposed to burn the fleet of the Hellenes where it 
lay ; but Aristides addressed the people, and said of 
the scheme which Themistocles purposed to carry 
out, that none could be either more advantageous or 
more iniquitous. The Athenians therefore ordered 
Themistocles to give it up. 

At the Amphictyonic or Holy Alliance conven- 
tions, the Lacedaemonians introduced motions that 
all cities be excluded from the Alliance which had 
not taken part in fighting against the Mede. So 
Themistocles, fearing lest, if they should succeed in 
excluding the Thessalians and the Argives and the 
Thebans too from the convention, they would control 
the votes completely and carry through their own 
wishes, spoke in behalf of the protesting cities, and 
changed the sentiments of the delegates by showing 
that only thirty-one cities had taken part in the war, 
and that the most of these were altogether small ; 
it would be intolerable, then, if the rest of Hellas 
should. be excluded and the convention be at the 
mercy of the two or three largest cities. It was for 
this reason particularly that he became obnoxious to 
the Lacedaemonians, and they therefore tried to 
advance Cimon in public favour, making him the 
political rival of Themistocles. : 

XXI. He made himself hateful to the allies also, 
by sailing round to the islands and trying to. exact 
money from them. When, for instance, he demanded 
money of the Andrians, Herodotus! says he made a 
speech to them and got reply as follows: he said he 
came escorting two gods, Persuasion and Compulsion ; 
and they replied that they already had two great 


4 viii. 111. 
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gods, Penury and Powerlessness, who hindered them 
from giving him money. 

Timocreon, the lyric poet of Rhodes, assailed 
Themistocles very bitterly in a song, to the effect 
that for bribes he had secured the restoration of 
other exiles, but had abandoned him, though a host 
and a friend, and all for money. The song runs 
thus ! :— 


“Come, if thou praisest Pausanias, or if Xan- 
thippus, 
Or if Leotychidas, then I shall praise Aristides, 
The one best man of all 
Who came from sacred Athens; since Leto 
loathes Themistocles, 


‘“‘ The liar, cheat, and traitor, who, though Timocreon 
was his host, 
By knavish moneys was induced not to bring 
him back 
Into his native Ialysus, 
But took three talents of silver and went cruising 
off,— to perdition, 


“ Restoring some exiles unjustly, chasing some away, 
and slaying some, 

Gorged with moneys; yet at the Isthmus he 
played ridiculous host with the stale meats 
set before his guests ; 

Who ate thereof and prayed Heaven ‘no happy 
return of the day for Themistocles !’”’ 


Much more wanton and extravagant was the raillery 
which Timocreon indulged in against Themistocles 


1 No attempt is made in the translations of Timocreon to 
imitate the metre of the original. 
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after the latter’s own exile and condemnation. Then 
he composed the song beginning :— 


“O Muse, grant that this song 
Be famed throughout all Hellas, 
As it is meet and just.” 


It is said that Timocreon was sent into exile on a 
charge of Medising,and that Themistocles concurred 
in the. vote of condemnation. Accordingly, when 
Themistocles also was accused of Medising, Timo- 
creon composed these lines upon him :— 


“Not. Timocreon alone, then, made compacts with 
the Medes, 
But there are other wretches too; not I alone am 
brushless, 
There are other foxes too.” 


XXII. And at last, when even his fellow-citizens 
were led by their jealousy of his greatness to welcome 
such slanders against him, he was forced to allude 
to: his own achievements when he addressed the 
Assembly, till he became tiresome thereby, and he 
once said.to the malcontents: “ Why are ye vexed 
that the same men should often benefit you?” 
He offended the multitude also by building the 
temple of Artemis, whom he surnamed Aristoboulé, 
or Best Counsellor, intimating thus that it was he 
who had given the best counsel to the city and to 
the Hellenes. This temple he established near his 
house in Melité, where now the public officers cast 
out the bodies of those who have been put to death, 
and carry forth the garments and the nooses of 
those who have dispatched themselves by hanging. 
A portrait-statue of Themistocles stood in this 
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temple of Aristoboulé down to my time, from which 
he appears to have been a man not only of heroic 
spirit, but also of heroic presence. 

Well then, they visited him with ostracism,} 
curtailing his dignity and pre-eminence, as they 
were wont to do in the case of all whom they 
thought to have oppressive power, and to be incom- 
mensurate with true democratic equality. For 
ostracism was not a penalty, but a way of pacifying 
and alleviating that jealousy which delights to 
humble the eminent, breathing out its malice into 
this disfranchisement. 

XXIII. After he had been thus banished from 
the city, and while he was sojourning at Argos, 
circumstances connected with the death of Pausanias 
gave his enemies at Athens ground for proceeding 
against him. The one who actually brought in the 
indictment against him for treason was Leobotes the 
son of Alemeon, of the deme Agraulé, but the 
Spartans supported him in the accusation. Pau- 
sanias, while engaged in his grand scheme of 
treachery, at first kept it concealed from Them- 
istocles ; but when he saw him thus banished from 
his state and in great bitterness of spirit, he made 
bold to invite him into partnership in his own under- 
takings, showing him a letter he had received from 
the King, and inciting him against the Hellenes as 
a base and thankless people. Themistocles rejected 
the solicitation of Pausanias, and utterly refused the 
proffered partnership; and yet he disclosed the 
propositions to no one, nor did he even give informa- 
tion of the treacherous scheme, because he expected 
either that Pausanias would give it up of his own 


1 About 472 B.o. 
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accord, or that in some other way he would be found 
out, since he was so irrationally grasping after such 
strange and desperate objects. 

And so it was that, when Pausanias had been put 
to death, certain letters and documents regarding 
these matters were discovered which cast suspicion 
on Themistocles. The Lacedaemonians cried him 
down, and his envious fellow-citizens denounced 
him, though he was not present to plead his cause, 
but defended himself in writing, making particular 
use of earlier accusations brought against him. Since 
he was once slanderously accused by his enemies 
before his fellow-citizens—so he wrote, as one who 
ever sought to rule, but had no natural bent nor 
even the desire to be ruled, he could never have 
sold himself with Hellas to Barbarians; much less to 
foemen. The people, however, were overpersuaded 
by his accusers, and sent men with orders to arrest 
him and bring him up in custody to stand trial 
before a Congress of Hellenes. ° 

XXIV. But he heard of this in advance, and 
crossed over to Corcyra, where he had been recog- 
nized as a public benefactor of the city. For he had 
served as arbiter in a dispute between them and the 
Corinthians, and settled the quarrel by deciding 
that the Corinthians should pay an indemnity of 
twenty talents, and administer Leucas as a common 
colony of both cities. -Thence he fled to Epirus, and 
being pursued by theAthenians and Lacedaemonians, 
he threw himself upon grievous and desperate 
chances of escape by taking refuge with Admetus, 
who was king’ of the Molossians, and who, since he 
had once asked some favour of the Athenians and 
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had been insultingly refused it by Themistocles, then 
at the height of his political influence, was angry 
with him ever after, and made it plain that he would 
take vengeance on him if he caught him. But in 
the desperate fortune of that time Themistocles was 
more afraid of kindred and recent jealousy than of 
an anger that was of long standing and royal, and 
promptly cast himself upon the king’s mercy, mak- 
ing himself the suppliant of Admetus in a way quite 
peculiar and extraordinary. That is to say, he took 
the young son of the king in his arms and threw him- 
self down at the hearth; a. form of supplication 
which the Molossians regarded as most sacred, and 
as almost the only one that might not be refused. 
Some, it is true, say that it was Phthia, the wife of 
the king, who suggested this form of supplication to 
Themistocles, and that she seated her son on the 
hearth with him; and certain others that Admetus 
himself, in order that he might give a religious sanc- 
tion to the necessity that was upon him of not 
surrendering the man, arranged beforehand and 
solemnly rehearsed with him the supplication scene. 

Thither his wife and children were privily removed 
from Athens and sent to him by Epicrates of the 
deme Acharnae, who, for this deed, was afterwards 
convicted by Cimon and put to death, as Stesimbro- 
tus relates. Then, somehow or other, Stesimbrotus 
forgets this, or makes Themistocles forget it, and 
says he sailed to Sicily and demanded from Hiero 
the tyrant the hand of his daughter in marriage, 
promising as an incentive that he would make the 
Hellenes subject to his sway; but that -Hiero re- 
pulsed him, and so he set sail for Asia. 
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XXV. But it is not likely that this was so... For 
Theophrastus, in his work “On Royalty,” tells how, 
when Hiero sent horses to compete at. Olympia, and 
set up a sort of booth there with very costly decora- 
tions, ‘Themistocles. made. a speech among the 
assembled Hellenes, urging them to tear down the 
booth of the tyrant and prevent his horses from 
competing. And Thucydides! says that he made 
his way across*the country to the sea, and set sail 
from Pydna, no one of the passengers knowing who 
he was until, when the vessel had been carried: by 
a storm to Naxos, to which the Athenians at that 
time were laying siege,? he was terrified, and dis- 
closed himself to the master‘and the captain of the 
ship, and partly by entreaties, partly by threats, 
actually declaring that he would denounce and vilify 
them to the Athenians as having taken him on 
board at the start in no ignorance but .under bribes, 
—in, this way compelled them to sail by and make 
the coast of Asia. Of his property, much was secretly 
abstracted for him by his friends and sent across the 
sea to Asia; but the sum total of that which was 
brought to light and confiscated amounted to one 
hundred talents, according to Theopompus,—Theo- 
phrastus says eighty,—and yet Themistocles’ did 
not possess the worth of three talents before he 
entered political life. | 

XXVI. After landing at Cymé, and learning that 
many people on the coast were watching to seize 
him, and ‘especially Ergoteles and Pythodorus,—for 
the chase was a lucrative one to. such as,were fond 
of getting. gain from any and every source, since 

oot i487 2-About469B.c 
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two hundred talents had been publicly set upon his 
head by the King,—he fled to Aegae, a little Aeolic 
citadel. Here no one knew him except his host 
Nicogenes, the wealthiest man in Aeolia, and well 
acquainted with the magn:tes of the interior. With 
him he remained in hiding ior a few days. During 
this time, after the dinner which followed a certain 
sacrifice, Olbius, the paedagogue of the children of 
Nicogenes, becoming rapt and inspired, lifted up his 
voice and uttered the following verse :— 


“ Night shall speak, and night instruct thee, night 
shall give thee victory.” 


And in the night that followed, Themistocles, as 
he lay in bed, thought he saw in a dream that 
a serpent wound itself along over his body and 
crept up to his neck, then became an eagle as 
soon as it touched his face, enveloped him with 
its wings and lifted him on high and bore him a 
long distance, when there appeared as it were a 
golden_herald’s wand, on which it set him securely 
down, freed from helpless terror and distress. 
However that may be, he was sent on his way by 
Nicogenes, who devised the following scheme for his 
safety. Most barbarous nations, and the Persians in 
particular, are savage and harsh in their jealous 
watchfulness over their women. Not only their 
wedded wives, but also their boughten slaves and 
concubines are strictly guarded, so that they are 
seen by no outsiders, but live at home in complete 
seclusion, and even on their journeys are carried in 
tents closely hung round about with curtains and set 
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upon four-wheeled waggons. Such a vehicle was 
made ready for Themistocles, and safely ensconced in 
this he made his journey, while his attendants replied 
in every case to those who met them with enquiries, 
that they were conducting a Hellenic woman, fair 
but frail, to one of the King’s courtiers. 

XXVI1. Now Thucydides! and Charon of Lampsacus 
relate that Xerxes was dead, and that it was his son 
Artaxerxes with whom Themistocles had his inter- 
view ; but Ephorus and Dinon and Clitarchus and 
Heracleides and yet more besides have it that it was 
Xerxes to whom he came. With the chronological 
data Thucydides seems to me more in accord, 
although these are by no means securely established. 
Be that as it may, Themistocles, thus at the 
threshold of the dreadful ordeal, had audience first 
with Artabanus the Chiliarch, or Grand Vizier, and 
said that he was a Hellene, and that he desired to 
have an audience with the King on matters which 
were of the highest importance and for which the 
monarch entertained the most lively concern. 
Whereupon the Chiliarch replied : “O Stranger, 
men’s customs differ ; different people honour differ- 
ent practices; but all honour the exaltation and 
maintenance of their own peculiar ways. Now you 
Hellenes are said to admire liberty and equality 
above all things; but in our eyes, among many fair 
customs, this is the fairest of all, to honour the King, 
and to pay obeisance to him as the image of that 
god who is the preserver of all things. If, then, 
thou approvest our practice and wilt pay obeisance, 
it is in thy power to behold and address the King ; 
but if thou art otherwise minded, it will be needful 
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for thee to employ messengers to him in thy stead, 
for it is not a custom of this country that the King 
give ear to a man who has not paid him obeisance.” 
When Themistocles heard this, he said to him: 
“ Nay, but I am come, Artabanus, to augment the 
King’s fame and power, and I will not only myself 
observe your customs, since such is the pleasure of 
the god who exalts the Persians, but I will induce 
more men than do so now to pay obeisance to the 
King. Therefore let this matter by no means stand 
in the way of the words I wish to speak to him.” 
“ And what Hellene,” said Artabanus, “shall I say 
thou art who hast thus come? Verily, thou dost not 
seem to be a man of ordinary understanding.” And 
Themistocles said: “This, Artabanus, no one may 
learn before the King.” 

So indeed Phanias says, and Eratosthenes, in his 
book “ On Wealth,” adds the statement that it was 
through a woman of Eretria, whom the Chiliarch 
had to wife, that Themistocles obtained interview 
and conference with him. 

XXVIII. That may or may not be so. But when 
he was led into the presence of the King and had 
made him obeisance, and was standing in silence, 
the King ordered the interpreter to ask him who he 
was, and, on the interpreter’s asking, he said: “ I 
who thus come to thee, O King, am Themistocles 
the Athenian, an exile, pursued by the Hellenes; 
and to me the Persians are indebted for many ills, 
but for more blessings, since I hindered the pursuit 
of the Hellenes, at a time when Hellas was brought 
into safety, and the salvation of my own home gave 
me an opportunity for showing some favour also to 
you. Now, therefore, I may look for any sequel to 
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my present calamities, and I come prepared to re- 
ceive the favour of one who benevolently offers 
reconciliation, or to deprecate the anger of one who 
cherishes the remembrance of injuries. But do 
thou ‘take my foes to witness for the good I wrought 
the Persians, and now use my misfortunes for the 
display of. thy virtue rather than for the satisfaction 
of thine anger. For it is a suppliant of thine whom 
thou wilt save, but an enemy of the Hellenes whom 
thou wilt destroy.”’ After these words Themistocles 
spoke of divine portents in his favour, enlarging 
upon the vision which he saw at the house of 
Nicogenes, and the oracle of Dodonaean Zeus, how 
when he was bidden by it to proceed to the name- 
sake of the god, he had concluded that he was 
thereby sent to him, since both were actually “ Great 
Kings,” and were so addressed. 

On hearing this the Persian made no direct reply 
to him, although struck with admiration at the bold- 
ness of his spirit; but in converse with his friends 
it is said that he congratulated himself over what he 
called the greatest good fortune, and prayed Arima- 
nius ever to give his enemies such minds as to drive 
their best men away from them; and then sacrificed 
to the gods, and straightway betook himself to his 
cups; and in the night, in the midst of his slumbers, 
for very joy called out thrice: “ I have Themistocles 
the Athenian.’ 

XXIX. At daybreak he called his friends together 
and bade Themistocles* to be introduced, who 
expected no favourable outcome, because he saw that 
the guards at the gates, when they learned the name 
of him who was going in, were bitterly disposed and 
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spoke insultingly to him. And besides, Roxanes 
the Chiliarch, when Themistocles came along opposite 
him,—the King being seated and the rest hushed in 
silence,—said in an angry undertone: “ Thou subtle 
serpent of Hellas, the King’s good genius hath 
brought thee hither.’ However, when he had come 
into the King’s presence, and had once more paid 
him obeisance, the King welcomed him and spake 
him kindly, and said he already owed him two hundred 
talents, for since he had delivered himself up it was 
only just that he himself should receive the reward 
proclaimed for his captor. And he promised him 
much more besides, and bade him take heart, and gave 
him leave to say whatever he wished concerning the 
affairs of Hellas, with all frankness of speech. 

But Themistocles made answer that the speech ot 
man was like embroidered tapestries, since like them 
this too had to be extended in order to display its 
patterns, but when it was rolled up it concealed and 
distorted them. Wherefore he had need of time. 
The King at once showed his pleasure at this com- 
parison by bidding him take time, and so Themistocles 
asked for a year, and in that time he learned the 
Persian language sufficiently to have interviews with 
the King by himself without interpreters. Outsiders 
thought these conferences concerned Hellenic matters 
merely ; but since about that time many innovations 
were introduced by the King at court and among his 
favourites, the magnates became jealous of The- 
mistocles, on the ground that he had made bold to 
use his freedom of speech with the King to their 
harm. For the honours he enjoyed were tar beyond 
those paid to other foreigners; nay, he actually took 
part in the King’s hunts and in his household diver- 
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sions, so far that he even had access to the queen- 
mother and became intimate with her, and at the 
King’s bidding heard expositions also of the Magian 
lore. _And when Demaratus the Spartan, being 
bidden to ask a gift, asked that he might ride in 
state through Sardis, wearing his tiara upright after 
the manner of the Persian kings, Mithropaustes the 
King’s cousin said, touching the tiara of Demaratus : 
“ This tiara of thine hath no brains to cover; indeed 
thou wilt not be Zeus merely because thou graspest 
the thunderbolt.” The King also repulsed Demaratus 
in anger at his request, and was minded to be in- 
exorable towards him, and yet Themistocles begged 
and obtained a reconciliation with him. 

And it is said that later kings also, in whose reigns 
Persia and Hellas came into closer relations, as often 
as they asked for a Hellene to advise them, promised 
him in writing, every one, that he should be more 
influential at court. than. Themistocles. And The- 
mistocles himself, they say, now become great and 
courted by many, said to his children, when a 
splendid table was once set for him: “ My children, 
we should now have been undone, had we not been 
undone before.” ! Three cities, as most writers say, 
were given him for bread, wine, and meat, namely: 
Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myus; and two others 
are added by Neanthes of Cyzicus and by Phanias, 
namely: Percoté and Palaescepsis; these for his 
bedding and raiment. Racin 

XXX. Now as he was going down to the sea on 
his commission to deal with Hellenic affairs, a 

1 Thue. i. 138. 
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Persian, Epixyes by name, satrap of Upper Phrygia, 
plotted against his life, having for a long time kept 
certain Pisidians in readiness to slay him whenever 
he should reach the village called Lion’s Head, and 
take up his night’s quarters there. But while Themi- 
stocles was asleep at midday before, it is said that the 
Mother of the Gods! appeared to him in a dream and 
said: ‘‘O Themistocles, shun a head of lions, that 
thou mayest not encounter a lion. And for this 
service to thee, I demand of thee Mnesiptolema to 
be my handmaid.” Much disturbed, of course, 
Themistocles, with a prayer of acknowledgment to 
the goddess, forsook the highway, made a circuit by 
another route, and passing by that place, at last, as 
night came on, took up his quarters. 

Now, since one of the beasts of burden which 
carried the equipage of his tent had fallen into the 
river, the servants of Themistocles hung up the 
curtains which had got wet, and were drying them 
out. The Pisidians, at this juncture, sword in hand, 
made their approach, and since they could not see 
distinctly by the light of the moon what it was that 
was being dried, they thought it was the tent of 
Themistocles, and that they would find him reposing 
inside. But when they drew near and lifted up the 
hanging, they were fallen upon by the guards and 
apprehended. Thus Themistocles escaped the peril, 
and because he was amazed at the epiphany of the 
goddess, he built a temple in Magnesia in honour of 
Dindymené, and made his daughter Mnesiptolema 
her priestess. 

XXXII. When he had come to Sardis and was 


1 Rhea, or Cybele, Magna Mater, called also Dindymené, 
from Mount Dindymon, in Phrygia, 
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viewing at his leisure the temples built there and the 
multitude of their dedicatory offerings, and saw in 
the temple of the Mother the. so-called Water- 
carrier,—a maid in bronze, two cubits high, which he 
himself, when he was water commissioner at Athens, 
had caused to be made and dedicated from the fines 
he exacted of those whom he convicted of stealing 
and tapping the public water,—whether it was 
because he felt some chagrin at the capture 
of the offering, or because he wished to show 
the Athenians what honour and power he had in the 
King’s service, he addressed a proposition to the 
Lydian satrap and asked him to restore the maid to 
Athens. But the Barbarian was incensed and threat- 
ened to write a letter to the King about it ;. whereat 
Themistocles was afraid, and so had recourse to the 
women’s chambers, and, by winning the favour of the 
satrap’s concubines with money, succeeded in assuag- 
ing his anger. Thereafter he behaved more circum- 
spectly, fearing now even the jealousy of the Bar- 
barians. For he did not wander about over Asia, as 
Theopompus says, but had a house in Magnesia, and 
gathered in large gifts, and was honoured like the 
noblest Persians, and so lived on fora long time with- 
out concern, because the King paid no heed at 
all to Hellenic affairs, owing to his grees with 
the state of the interior. 

But when Egypt revolted with: Athenian aid,! 
and ‘Hellenie triremes sailed up as far as Cyprus 
and Cilicia, and Cimon’s mastery of the sea forced 
the King. to resist the efforts of the Hellenes 
and to hinder their hostile. growth; and when at 
last oe began to be moved, and generals were 


1 459 BO. 
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despatched hither and thither, and messages came 
down to Themistocles saying that the King com- 
manded him to make good his promises by applying 
himself to the Hellenic problem, then, neither 
embittered by anything like anger against his former 
fellow-citizens, nor lifted up by the great honour and 
power he was to have in the war, but possibly think- 
ing his task not even approachable, both because 
Hellas had other great generals at the time, and 
especially because Cimon was so marvellously success- 
ful in his campaigns; yet most of all out of regard 
for the reputation of his own achievements and the 
trophies of those early days ; having decided that his 
best course was to put a fitting end to his life, 
he made a sacrifice to the gods, then called his 
friends together, gave them a farewell clasp of his 
hand, and, as the current story goes, drank bull’s 
blood, or as some say, took a quick poison, and so 
died in Magnesia, in the sixty-fifth year of his life,! 
most of which had been spent in political leader- 
ship. They say that the King, on learning the cause 
and the manner of his death, admired the man yet 
more, and continued to treat his friends and kindred 
with kindness. 

XXXII. Themistocles left three sons by Archippé, 
the daughter of Lysander, of the deme Alopecé, 
namely: Archeptolis, Polyeuctus and Cleophantus, 
the last of whom Plato the philosopher mentions 
as a capital horseman, but good for nothing else.’ 


1 Thue, i. 138, 2 Meno, p. 93. 
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One of his two oldest sons, Neocles, died in boy- 
hood from the bite of a horse, and Diocles was 
adopted by his grandfather Lysander. He had 
several daughters, of whom Mnesiptolema, born of his 
second wife, became the wife of Archeptolis her 
half-brother, Italia of Panthoides the Chian, and 
Sybaris of Nicomedes the Athenian. Nicomaché was 
given in marriage by her brothers to Phrasicles, the 
nephew of Themistocles, who sailed to Magnesia 
after his uncle’s death, and who also took charge of 
Asia, the youngest of all the children. 

The Magnesians have a splendid tomb of Themisto- 
cles in their market place; and with regard to his 
remains, Andocides is worthy of no attention when 
he says, in his Address to his Associates, that the 
Athenians stole away those remains and scattered 
them abroad, for he is trying by his lies to incite 
the oligarchs against the people; and Phylarchus, 
too, when, as if in a tragedy, he all but erects a 
theatrical machine for this story, and brings into the 
action a certain Neocles, forsooth, and Demopolis, 
sons of Themistocles, wishes merely to stir up 
tumultuous emotion ; his tale even an ordinary person 
must know is fabricated. Diodorus the Topographer, 
in his work “ On Tombs,” says, by conjecture rather 
than from actual knowledge, that near the large 
harbour of the Piraeus a sort of elbow juts out from 
the promontory opposite Alcimus, and that as you 
round this and come inside where the water of the 
sea is still, there is a basement of goodly size, 
and that the altar-like structure upon this is the 
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tomb of Themistocles. And he thinks that the 
comic poet Plato is a witness in favour of his view 
when he says :— 


‘Thy tomb is mounded in a fair and sightly place ; 
The merchantmen shall ever hail it with glad cry ; 
It shall behold those outward, and those inward 

bound, 
And all the emulous rivalry of racing ships.” 


For the lineal descendants of Themistocles there 
were also certain dignities maintained in Magnesia 
down to my time, and the revenues of these were 
enjoyed by a Themistocles of Athens, who was my 
intimate and friend in the school of Ammonius the 


philosopher. 
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I. Turninc now to Furius Camillus, among the 
many notable things that are told of him, this seems 
the most singular and strange, namely, that although 
in other offices of command he won many and great 
successes, and although he was five times chosen 
dictator, four times celebrated a triumph, and was 
styled a Second Founder of Rome, not even once was 
he consul. The reason for this lay in the political 
conditions of his time. ‘The common people, being 
at variance with the Senate, strove against the 
appointment of consuls, and elected military tribunes 
to the command instead. These, although they 
always acted with consular authority and power, 
were less obnoxious in their sway because of their 
number. For the fact that six men instead of two 
stood at the head of affairs, was some comfort to 
those who were bitterly set against the rule of the 
few. 

Now it was at this period that Camillus came to 
the height of his achievements and fame, and he 
would not consent to become consul over a reluctant 
people, although during his career the city tolerated 
consular elections many times. But in the many 
other and varied offices which he held, he so con- 
ducted himself that even when the authority rightly 
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belonged to him alone, it was exercised in common 
with others; while the glory that followed such 
exercise was his alone, even when he shared the 
command. In the first case, it was his moderation 
that kept his rule from exciting envy; in the second, 
it was his ability that gave him the first place with 
none to dispute it. 

II. At a time when the house of the Furii was not 
yet very conspicuous, he, by his own efforts, was the 
first of his clan to achieve fame. This he did in the 
great battle with the Aequians and Volscians, serving 
under Postumius Tubertus the dictator. Dashing out 
on his horse in front of the army, he did not abate his 
speed when he got a wound in the thigh, but drag- 
ging the missile along with him in its wound, he en- 
gaged the bravest of the enemy and put them to flight. 
For this exploit, among other honours bestowed upon 
him, he was appointed censor, in those days an 
office of great dignity. There is on record a noble 
achievement of his censorship, that of bringing the 
unmarried men, partly by persuasion and partly by 
threatening them with fines, to join in wedlock with 
the women who were living in widowhood, and these 
were many because of the wars ; likewise a necessary 
achievement, that of making the orphans, who before 
this had contributed nothing to the support of the 
state, subject to taxation. The continuous campaigns, 
demanding great outlays of money, really required 
this. Especially burdensome was the siege of Veii 
(some call the people Veientani). 

This city was the barrier and bulwark of Tus- 
cany, in quantity of arms and multitude of soldiery 
no whit inferior to Rome. Indeed, pluming her- 
self on her wealth, and on the refinement, luxury, 
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and sumptuonusness in which her citizens lived 
she had waged many noble contests for glory and 
power in her wars with the Romans. At this 
time, however, she had been crushed in great 
battles, and had given up her former ambitious pre- 
tensions. But her people built their walls high and 
strong, filled the city full of armour, missiles, grain, 
and every possible provision, and confidently endured 
their siege, which, though long, was no less laborious 
and difficult for the besiegers. These had been 
accustomed to short campaigns abroad as the summer 
season opened, and to winters at home; but then 
for the first time they had been compelled by their 
tribunes to build forts and fortify their camp and 
spend both summer and winter in the enemy’s 
country, the seventh year of the war being now 
nearly atanend. For this their rulers were held to 
blame, and finally deprived of their rule, because 
they were thought to conduct the siege without 
energy. Others were chosen to carry on the war, 
and one of these was Camillus, now tribune for the 
second time. But for the present he had nothing to 
do with the siege, since it fell to his lot to wage war 
with the Falerians and the Capenates, who, while the 
Romans had their hands full, had often harried their 
territory, and during all the Tuscan war had given 
them annoyance and trouble. These were over- 
whelmed by Camillus in battle and shut up in their 
fastnesses with great loss of life. 

IIJ. And now, when the war was at its climax, 
the calamity of the Alban lake added its terrors. It 
seemed a most incredible prodigy, without familiar 
cause or natural explanation. For the season was 
autumn, and the summer just ended had, to all 
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observation, been neither rainy nor vexed by south 
winds. Of the lakes, rivers, and streams of all sizes 
with which Italy abounds, some had failed utterly, 
others barely managed to hold out, and all the rivers 
ran low, between high banks, as was always the case 
in summer. But the Alban lake, which had _ its 
source and outlet within itself, and was girt about 
with fertile mountains, for no reason, except it be 
that heaven willed it, was observed to increase and 
swell until it reached the skirts of the mountains 
and gradually touched their highest ridges. All 
this rise was without surge or billow. At first it was 
a prodigy for neighbouring shepherds and herdsmen. 
But when the volume and weight of water broke 
away the barrier which, like an isthmus, had kept 
the lake from the country lying below it, and a huge 
torrent poured down through the fields and vine- 
yards and made its way to the sea, then not only 
were the Romans themselves dismayed, but all the 
inhabitants of Italy thought it a sign of no small 
evil to come. There was much talk about it in the 
army that was besieging Veii, so that even the 
besieged themselves heard of the calamity. 

IV. As was to be expected in a long siege requir- 
ing many meetings for conference with the enemy, 
it fell out that a certain Roman became intimate and 
confidential with one of the citizens of Veii, a man 
versed in ancient oracles, and reputed wiser than the 
rest from his being a diviner. The Roman saw that 
this man, on hearing the story of the lake, was over- 
joyed and made mock of the siege. He therefore told 
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him this was not the only wonder which the passing 
days had brought, but that other and stranger signs 
than this had been given to the Romans, of which 
he was minded to tell him, in order that, if possible, 
he might better his own private case in the midst of 
the public distresses. The man gave eager hearing 
to all this, and consented to a conference, supposing 
that he was going to hear some deep secrets. But 
the Roman led him along little by little, conversing 
as he went, until they were some way beyond the 
city gate, when he seized him bodily, being a sturdier 
man than he, and with the help of comrades who 
came running up from the camp, mastered him com- 
pletely and handed him over to the generals. Thus 
constrained, and perceiving that fate’s decrees were 
not to be evaded, the man revealed secret oracles 
regarding his native city, to the effect that it could 
not be captured until the Alban lake, after leaving 
its bed and making new channels for itself, should 
be driven back by the enemy, deflected from its 
course, and prevented from mingling with the sea. 
The Senate, on hearing this, was at great loss 
what to do, and thought it well to send an embassy 
to Delphi to consult the god. The envoys were 
men of great repute and influence, Cossus Licinius, 
Valerius Potitus, and Fabius Ambustus, who made 
their voyage and came back with the responses of 
the god. One of these told them that certain 
ancestral rites connected with the so-called Latin 
festivals had been unduly neglected ; another bade 
them by all means to keep the water of the Alban 
lake away from the sea and force it back into its 
ancient bed, or, if they could not effect this, by 
means of canals and trenches to divert it into the 
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plain and dissipate it. Onreceipt of these responses 
the priests performed the neglected sacrifices, and 
the people sallied out into the fields and diverted the 
course of the water. 

V. In the tenth year of the war,! the Senate 
abolished the other magistracies and appointed 
Camillus dictator. After choosing Cornelius Scipio 
as his master of horse, in the first place he made 
solemn vows to the gods that, in case the war had a 
glorious ending, he would celebrate the great games 
in their honour, and dedicate a temple to a goddess 
whom the Romans call Mater Matuta. 

From the sacred rites used in the worship of this 
goddess, she might be held to be almost identical 
with Leucothea. The women bring a serving-maid 
into the sanctuary and beat her with rods, then 
drive her forth again; they embrace their nephews 
and nieces in preference to their own children; and 
their conduct at the sacrifice resembles that of the 
nurses of Dionysus, or that of Ino under the afflic- 
tions put upon her by her husband's concubine. 

After his vows, Camillus invaded the country 
of the Faliscans and conquered them in a great 
battle, together with the Capenates who came 
up to their aid. Then he turned to the siege of 
Veii, and seeing that direct assault upon the city 
was a grievous and difficult matter, he went to 
digging mines, since the region round the city 
favoured such works, and allowed their being 
carried to a great depth without the enemy’s knowing 
about it. So then, when his hopes were well on 
their way to fulfilment, he himself assaulted the 
city from the outside, and thus called the enemy 
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away to man their walls; while others secretly 
made their way along the mines and reached un- 
noticed the interior of the citadel, where the 
temple of Juno stood, the largest temple in the 
city, and the one most held in honour. 

There, it is said, at this very juncture, the 
commander of the Tuscans chanced to be sacrificing, 
and his seer, when he beheld the entrails of the 
victim, cried out with a loud voice and said that 
the god awarded victory to him who should fulfill 
that sacrifice. The Romans in the mines below, 
hearing this utterance, quickly tore away the 
pavement of the temple and issued forth with 
battle cries and clash of arms, whereat the enemy 
were terrified and fled away. The sacrificial entrails 
were then seized and carried to Camillus. But 
possibly this will seem like fable. 

At any rate the city was taken by storm, and 
the Romans were pillaging and plundering its 
boundless wealth, when Camillus, seeing from 
the citadel what was going on, at first burst into 
tears as he stood, and then, on being congratulated 
by the bystanders, lifted up his hands to the 
gods and prayed, saying: “O greatest Jupiter, 
and ye gods who see and judge men’s good and 
evil deeds, ye surely know that it is not unjustly, 
but of necessity and in self-defence that we Romans 
have visited its iniquity upon this city of hostile 
and lawless men. But if, as counterpoise to this 
our present success, some retribution is due to 
come upon us, spare, I beseech you, the city and 
the army of the Romans, and let it fall upon my 
own head, though with as little harm as may be.” 
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With these words, as the Romans’ custom is after 
prayer and adoration, he wheeled himself about 
to the right, but stumbled and fell as he turned. 
The bystanders were confounded, but he picked 
himself up again from his fall and said: “My 
prayer is granted! a slight fall is my atonement for 
the greatest good fortune.” 

VI. After he had utterly sacked the city, he 
determined to transfer the image of Juno to Rome, 
in accordance with his vows. The workmen were 
assembled for the purpose, and Camillus was sacrificing 
and praying the goddess to accept of their zeal 
and to be a kindly co-dweller with the gods of 
Rome, when the image, they say, spoke in low 
tones and said she was ready and willing. But 
Livy! says that Camillus did indeed lay his hand 
upon the goddess and pray and beseech her, but 
that it was certain of the bystanders who gave 
answer that she was ready and willing and eager 
to go along with him. 

Those who insist upon and defend the marvel 
have a most powerful advocate for their contention 
in the fortune of the city, which, from its small 
and despised beginning, could never have come 
to such a pinnacle of glory and power had God not 
dwelt with her and made many great manifestations 
of himself from time to time. Moreover, they 
adduce other occurrences of a kindred sort, such 
as statues often dripping with sweat, images uttering 
audible groans, turning away their faces, and 
closing their eyes, as not a few historians in the 
past have written. And we ourselves might make 
mention of many astonishing things which we 
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have heard from men of our own time,—things 
not lightly to be despised. But in such matters 
eager credulity and excessive incredulity are alike 
dangerous, because of the weakness of our human 
nature, which sets no limits and has no mastery 
over itself, but is carried away now into vain 
superstition, and now into contemptuous neglect 
of the gods. Caution is best, and to go to no 
extremes. 

VII. Whether it was due to the magnitude of his 
exploit in taking a city which could vie with Rome 
and endure a siege of ten years, or to the congratula- 
tions showered upon him, Camillus was lifted up to 
vanity, cherished thoughts far from becoming to a 
civil magistrate subject to the law, and celebrated 
a triumph with great pomp: he actually had four 
white horses harnessed to a chariot on which he 
mounted and drove through Rome, a thing which 
no commander had ever done before or afterwards did. 
For they thought such a car sacred and devoted to 
the king and father of the gods. In this way he 
incurred the enmity of the citizens, who were not 
accustomed to wanton extravagance. They had also 
a second grievance against him in that he opposed 
himself to a law dividing the city. The tribunes 
introduced a measure dividing the people and the 
Senate into two parts, one to remain and dwell 
there, and the one on which the lot fell to remove 
into the city they had captured, on the ground that 
they would thus be more commodiously bestowed, 
and with two large and fair cities could better 
protect their territory as well as their prosperity 
in general. Accordingly the people, which was now 
become numerous and poor, welcomed the measure 
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with delight, and was for ever thrunging tumultu- 
ously about the rostra with demands that it be put 
to vote. But the Senate and the most influential of 
the other citizens considered that the measure pro- 
posed by the tribunes meant not division but 
destruction for Rome, and in their aversion to it 
went to Camillus for aid and succour. He, dreading 
the struggle, always contrived to keep the people 
busy with other matters, and so staved off the 
passage of the bill. For this reason, then, they 
were vexed with him. 

But the strongest and most apparent reason 
why the multitude hated him was based on the 
matter of the tenth of the spoil of Veii, and herein 
they had a plausible, though not a very just ground 
of complaint. He had vowed, as it seems, on 
setting out against Veii, that if he should take 
the city, he would consecrate the tenth of its 
booty to the Delphian god. But after the city had 
been taken and sacked, he allowed his soldiers full 
enjoyment of their plunder, either because he shrank 
from annoying them, or because, in the multitude of 
his activities, he as good as forgot his vow. At a 
later time, when he had laid down his command, he 
referred the matter to the Senate, and the seers 
announced tokens in their sacrifices that the gods 
were angry, and must be propitiated with due 
offerings. 

VIII. The Senate voted, not that the booty should 
be redistributed, for that would have been a difficult 
matter, but that those who had got it should, in 
person and under oath, bring the tenth thereof to 
the public treasury. This subjected the soldiers to 
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many vexations and constraints. They were poor 
men, who had toiled hard, and yet were now forced 
to contribute a Jarge share of what they had gained, 
yes, and spent already. Beset by their tumultuous 
complaints, and at loss for a better excuse, Camillus 
had recourse to the absurdest of all explanations, and 
admitted that he had forgotten his vow. The soldiers 
were filled with indignation at the thought that it 
was the goods of the enemy of which he had once 
vowed a tithe, but the goods of his fellow citizens 
from which he was now paying the tithe. However, 
all of them brought in the necessary portion, and it 
was decided to make a bowl of massive gold and send 
it to Delphi. Now there was a scarcity of gold in 
the city, and the magistrates knew not whence it 
could be had. So the women, of their own accord, 
determined to give the gold ornaments which they 
wore upon their persons for the offering, and these 
amounted to eight talents weight. The women were 
fittingly rewarded by the Senate, which voted that 
thereafter, when women died, a suitable eulogy 
should be spoken over them, as over men. For it 
was not customary before that time, when a woman 
died, that a public encomium should be pronounced. 
Then they chose three of the noblest citizens as 
envoys, manned with its full complement of their 
best sailors a ship of war decked out in festal array, 
and sent them on their way. 

Calm at sea has its perils as well as storm, it would 
seem, at least so it proved in this case. Envoys and 
crew came within an ace of destruction, and found 
escape from their peril when they least expected it. 
Off the Aeolian isles, as the wind died down, some 
Liparian galleys put out against them, taking them 
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for pirates. The enemy had sufficient regard to 
their prayers and supplications not to run their 
vessel down, but they took it in tow, brought it to 
land, and proclaimed their goods and persons for 
sale, adjudging them piratical. At last, and with 
much ado, through the brave intercession of a single 
man, Timesitheus, their general, the Liparians were 
persuaded to let the captives go. This man then 
launched boats of his own, convoyed the suppliants 
on their way, and assisted them in the dedication 
of their offering. For this he received suitable 
honours at Rome. 

IX. Once more the tribunes of the people urged 
the passage of the law for the division of the city, 
but the war with the Faliscans came on opportunely 
and gave the leading men occasion to hold such 
elective assemblies as they wished, and to appoint 
Camillus military tribune, with five others. The 
emergency was thought to demand a leader with the 
dignity and reputation which experience alone could 
give. After the people had ratified the election, 
Camillus, at the head of his army, invaded the 
territory of the Faliscans and laid siege to Falerii, a 
strong city, and well equipped with all the munitions 
of war. It was not that he thought its capture would 
demand slight effort or short time, but he wished to 
turn the thoughts of the citizens to other matters 
and keep them busy therein, that they might not be 
able to stay at home and become the prey of seditious 
leaders. This was a fitting and sovercign remedy 
which the Romans used, like good physicians, thereby 
expelling from the body politic its troublesome 
distempers. 

X. The Falerians, relying on the great strength of 
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their city at all points, made so light of the siege 
that, with the exception of the defenders of the 
walls, the rest went up and down the city in their 
garb of peace. The boys went to school as usual, 
and were brought by their teacher along the walls 
outside to walk about and get their exercise. For 
the Falerians, like the Greeks, employed one teacher 
in common, wishing their boys, from the very start, 
to herd with one another and grow up together. 
This teacher, then, wishing to betray Falerii by 
means of its boys, led them out every day beyond the 
city walls, at first only a little way, and then brought 
them back inside when they had taken their exercise. 
Presently he led them, little by little, farther and 
farther out, accustomed them to feel confident that 
there was no danger at all, and finally pushed in 
among the Roman outposts with his whole company, 
handed them over to the enemy, and demanded to 
be led to Camillus. So led, and in that presence, he 
said he was a boys’ school-teacher, but chose rather 
to win the general’s favour than to fulfil the duties 
of his office, and so had come bringing to him the 
city in the persons of its boys. Itseemed to Camillus, 
on hearing him, that the man had done a monstrous 
deed, and turning to the bystanders he said: “ War 
is indeed a grievous thing, and is waged with much 
injustice and violence ; but even war has certain laws 
which good and brave men will respect, and we must 
not so hotly pursue victory as not to flee the favours 
of base and impious doers. The great general will 
wage war relying on his own native valour, not on 
the baseness of other men.” ‘Then he ordered his 
attendants to tear the man’s clothing from him, tie 
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his arms behind his back, and put rods and scourges 
in the hands of the boys, that they might chastise 
the traitor and drive him back into the city. 

The Falerians had just become aware of the 
teacher's treachery, and the whole city, as was 
natural, was filled with lamentation over a calamity 
so great. Men and women alike rushed distractedly 
to the walls and gates, when lo! there came the 
boys, bringing their teacher back stripped, bound, 
and maltreated, while they called Camillus their 
saviour, their father, and their god. On this wise 
not only the parents of the boys, but the rest of the 
citizens as well, when they beheld the spectacle, 
were seized with admiration and longing for the 
righteousness of Camillus. In haste they held an 
assembly and sent envoys to him, entrusting him 
with their lives and fortunes. These envoys Camillus 
sent to Rome. Standing in the Senate, they declared 
that the Romans, by esteeming righteousness above 
victory, had taught them to love defeat above 
freedom; not so much because they thought them- 
selves inferior in strength, as because they confessed 
themselves vanquished in virtue. On the Senate’s 
remanding to Camillus the decision and disposition 
of the matter, he took a sum of money from the 
Falerians, established friendship with all the Faliscans, 
and withdrew. 

XI. But the soldiers thought to have had the 
sacking of Falerii, and when they came back to 
Rome empty-handed, they denounced Camillus to 
the rest of the citizens as a hater of the common 
people, and as begrudging to the poor the enjoyment 
of their rightful booty. And when the tribunes once 
more put forward the law for the division of the city 
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and summoned the people to vote upon it, then 
Camillus, shunning no hatred nor any boldness of 
utterance, was manifestly the chief one in forcing the 
multitude away from its desires. Therefore, they 
did_ indeed reject the law, much against their will, 
but they were wroth with Camillus, so that even 
when he met with domestic affliction and lost one 
of his two sons by sickness, their wrath was in no 
wise softened by pity. And yet he set no bounds 
to his sorrow, being by nature a gentle and kindly 
man, but even after the indictment against him had 
been published, he suffered his grief to keep him at 
home, in close seclusion with the women of _ his 
household. 

XII: Well, then, his accuser was Lucius Apuleius, 
and the charge was theft of Tuscan goods. It was 
said, forsooth, that certain bronze doors belonging 
to the booty had been seen at his house. But the 
people were exasperated, and would plainly lay 
hold of any pretext whatever for condemning him. 
So then he assembled his friends and comrades in 
arms, who were many in number, and begged them 
not to suffer him to be convicted on base charges 
and to be made a laughing-stock by his foes. When 
his friends had laid their heads together and dis- 
cussed the case, they answered that, as regarded his 
trial, they thought they could be of no help to him; 
but if he were punished with a fine, they would help 
him pay it. This he could not endure, and in his 
wrath determined to depart the city and go into exile. 
Accordingly, after he had kissed his wife and son 
good-bye, he went from his house in silence as far 
as the gate of the city. There he stopped, turned 
himself about, and stretching his hands out towards 
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the Capitol, prayed the gods that, if with no justice, 
but through the wantonness of the people .and the 
abuse of the envious he was now being driven from 
his country, the Romans might speedily repent, and 
show to all men that they: needed and longed for 
Camillus. 

XIII. After he had thus, like Achilles,’ invoked 
curses upon his fellow citizens, he removed from out 
the city. His case went by default, and he was fined 
fifteen thousand asses. 

This sum, reduced to our money, is fifteen hundred 
drachmas. For the as was the current copper. coin, 
and the silver coin worth ten of these pieces was for 
that reason called the denarius, which is equivalent 
to the drachma. 

Now there is no Roman who does not believe that 
justice followed hard upon the imprecations of 
Camillus, and that he received a requital for his 
wrongs which was not pleasing to him, but painful: 
certainly it was notable and famous. For a great 
retribution encompassed Rome, and a season of dire 
destruction and peril not unmixed with disgrace 
assailed the city, whether fortune so brought things 
to pass, or whether it is the mission of some god not 
to neglect virtue that goes unrequited. 

XIV. In the first place, then, it seemed to be a 
sign of great evil impending when Julius the censor 
died. For the Romans specially revere and hold 
sacred the office of censor. In the second place, 
before Camillus went into exile, a man who was not 
conspicuous, to be sure, but who was esteemed 
honest and kindly, Marcus Caedicius, informed the 
military tribunes of a mattcr well worth their atten- 


1 Iliad i. 407-412. 
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tion. He said that during the night just passed, as 
he was going along the so-called New Street, he 
was hailed by someone in clear tones, and turned, 
and saw no man, but heard a voice louder than 
man’s saying: “ Hark thou! Marcus Caedicius, early 
in the morning go and tell the magistrates that 
within a little time they must expect the Gauls.” 
At this story the tribunes mocked and jested. And 
a little while after, Camillus suffered his disgrace. 

XV. The Gauls were of the Celtic stock, and their 
numbers were such, as it is said, that they abandoned 
their own country, which was not able to sustain 
them all, and set out in quest of another. They 
were many myriads of young warriors, and they took 
along with them a still greater number of women 
and children. Some of them crossed the Rhipaean 
mountains, streamed off towards the northern ocean, 
and occupied the remotest parts of Europe; others 
settled between the Pyrenees and the Alps, near 
the Senones and the Celtorians, and dwelt there a 
long time. But at last they got a taste of wine, 
which was then for the first time brought to them 
from Italy. They admired the drink so much, and 
were all so beside themselves with the novel pleasure 
which it gave, that they seized their arms, took 
along their families, and made off to the Alps, in 
quest of the land which produced such fruit, con- 
sidering the rest of the world barren and wild. 

The man who introduced wine to them, and was 
first and foremost in sharpening their appetite for 
Italy, is said to have been Arron, a Tuscan. He was 
a man of prominence, and by nature not prone to 
evil, but had. met with the following misfortune. 
He was guardian of an orphan boy who was heir to 
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the greatest wealth in the city, and of amazing 
beauty, Lucumo by name. This Lucumo from his 
youth up, had lived with Arron, and when he came 
to man’s estate, did not leave his house, but pre- 
tended to take delight in his society. He had, 
however, corrupted Arron’s wife, and been corrupted 
by her, and for a long time kept the thing a secret. 
But at last the passions of both culprits increased 
upon them so that they could neither put away their 
desires nor longer hide them, wherefore the young 
man made open attempt to remove the woman and 
have her to wife. Her husband brought the case 
to trial, but was defeated by Lucumo, owing to the 
multitude of his friends and his lavish outlays of 
money, and forsook the city. Learning about the 
Gauls, he betook himself to them, and led them on 
their expedition into Italy. 

XVI. The Gauls- burst in and _ straightway 
mastered all the country which the Tuscans occupied 
of old, namely, that stretching from the Alps down 
to both seas, the names of which bear witness to the 
story. For the northern sea is called Adria, from the 
Tuscan city of Adria; the southern is called out- 
right the Tuscan Sea. This whole country is studded 
with trees, has excellent pasturage for flocks and 
herds, and an abundance of rivers. It had also 
eighteen cities, large and fair, well equipped for 
profitable commerce and for sumptuous living. These 
the Gauls took away from the Tuscans and occupied 
themselves. But this happened long before the 
time of which I speak. 

XVII. At this time the Gauls had marched against 
the Tuscan city of Clusium and were laying siege 
to it. The Clusians applied for assistance to the 
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Romans, and begged them to send ambassadors in 
their behalf with a letter to the Barbarians. So 
there were sent three men of the Fabian gens who 
were of great repute and honour in the city. The 
Gauls received them courteously, because of the 
name of. Rome, ceased their attacks upon the city 
walls, and held conference with them. When they 
were asked what wrong they had suffered at the 
hands of the Clusians that they had come up against 
their city, Brennus, the king of the Gauls, burst into 
a laugh and said: “ The Clusians wrong us in that, 
being able to till only a small parcel of earth, they 
yet are bent on holding a large one, and will not 
share it with us, who are strangers, many in number 
and poor. This is the wrong which ye too suffered, 
O Romans, formerly at the hands of the Albans, 
Fidenates, and Ardeates, and now lately at the 
hands of the Veientines, Capenates, and many of 
the Faliseans and Volscians. Ye march against these 
peoples, and if they will not share their goods with 
you, ye enslave them, despoil them, and raze their 
cities to the ground; not that in so doing ye are in 
any wise cruel or unjust, nay, ye are but obeying 
that most ancient of all laws which gives to the 
stronger the goods of his weaker neighbours, the 
world over, beginning with God himself and ending 
with the beasts that perish. For these too are so 
endowed by nature that the stronger seeks to have 
more'than the weaker. Cease ye, therefore, to pity 
the Clusians when we besiege them, that ye may 
not teach the Gauls to be kind and full of pity 
towards those who are wronged by the Romans.” 

From this speech the Roman envoys saw that there 
was no coming to terms with Brennus, and so they 
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slipped into Clusium, and emboldened and incited 
its citizens to sally out against the Barbarians with 
them, either because they wished to discover the 
prowess of those warriors or to display their own 
The Clusians made a sally, and in the fight which 
raged along the walls one of the Fabii, Quintus 
Ambustus, drove his horse straight at a stately and 
handsome Gaul who was riding far out in front of the 
rest. At first he was not recognized, because the 
conflict came swiftly to pass and his dazzling armour 
hid his face. But when he had conquered and un- 
horsed his foe and was stripping his arms from him, 
then Brennus recognized him, and called upon the 
gods to witness how, contrary to the general practice 
of all mankind, which was deemed just and _ holy, 
he had come as an ambassador, but had wrought as 
an enemy. Then, putting a stop to the battle, he 
straightway let the Clusians alone, and led his host 
against Rome. But not wishing to have it thought 
that his people were rejoiced at the outrage, and 
only wanted some pretext for war, he sent and 
demanded the offender for punishment, and in the 
meantime advanced but slowly. 

XVIII. When the Senate convened in Rome, 
many denounced the Fabii, and especially the priests 
called Fetiales were instant in calling upon the 
Senate in the name of all the gods to turn the curse 
of what had been done upon the one guilty man, 
and so to make expiation for the rest. 

These Fetiales were instituted by Numa Pompilius, 
gentlest and justest of kings, to be the guardians of 
peace, as well as judges and determiners of the 
grounds on which war could justly be made. 
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The Senate referred the matter to the people, and 
although the priests with one accord denounced 
Fabius, the multitude so scorned and mocked at 
religion as to appoint him military tribune, along 
with his brothers. The Gauls, on learning this, were 
wroth, and suffered nothing to impede their haste, 
but advanced with all speed. What with their 
numbers, the splendour of their equipment, and 
their furious violence, they struck terror wherever 
they came. Men thought the lands about their 
cities lost already, and their cities sure to follow at 
once. But contrary to all expectation the enemy 
did them no harm, nor took aught from their fields, 
but even as they passed close by their cities shouted 
out that they were marching on Rome and warred 
only on the Romans, but held the rest as friends. 

Against this onset of the Barbarians the military 
tribunes led the Romans forth to battle. They were 
not inferior in numbers, being no fewer than forty 
thousand men-at-arms, but most of them were un- 
trained, and had never handled weapons before. 
Besides, they had neglected all religious rites, having 
neither sacrificed with good omens, nor consulted the 
prophets as was meet before the perils of battle. 
But what most of all confounded their undertakings 
was the number of theircommanders. And yet before 
this, and on the brink of lesser struggles, they had 
often chosen a single commander, with the title of 
Dictator, not unaware how great an advantage it is, 
when confronting a dangerous crisis, to be of one 
mind in paying obedience to an authority which is 
absolute, and holds the scales of justice in its own 
hands. Moreover, their unfair treatment of Camillus 
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was in_no slight degree fatal to discipline, since it 
was now dangerous to hold command without paying 
regard to the pleasure and caprice of the people. 

They advanced from the city about eleven miles, 
and encamped along the river Allia, not far from its 
confluence with the Tiber. There the Barbarians 
came suddenly upon them, and after a disorderly and 
shameful struggle, they were routed. Their left 
wing was at once driven into the river by the Gauls 
and destroyed; their right wing was less cut up, 
because it withdrew before the enemy’s onset from 
the plain to the hills, from which most of them made 
their way back to the city. The rest, as many as 
escaped the enemy’s hands, which were weary with 
slaughter, fled by night to Veii. They thought that 
Rome was lost and all her people slain. 

XIX. The battle! took place just after the summer 
solstice when the moon was near the full, on the very 
day of a former great disaster, when three hundred 
men of the Fabian gens had been cut to pieces by 
the Tuscans. But the second defeat was so much 
the worse that the day on which it fell is called 
down to the present time “dies Alliensis,’ from the 
river. 

Now concerning “ dies nefasti,’ or unlucky days, 
whether we must regard some as such, or whether 
Heracleitus was right in rebuking Hesiod for calling 
some days good and some bad, in his ignorance that 
the nature of every day is one and the same,—this 
question has been fully discussed elsewhere. Still, 
even in what I am now writing, the mention of a few 

1 390 B.o. 
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examples may not be amiss. To begin with, then, it 
was on the fifth day of the month of Hippodromius 
(which the Athenians call Hecatombaeon) that the 
Boeotians won two illustrious victories which set the 
Greeks free: that at Leuctra, and that at Ceressus 
more than two hundred years earlier, when they 
conquered Lattamyas and the Thessalians. Again, 
on the sixth day of the month of Boedromion the 
Greeks defeated the Persians at Marathon, on the 
third day at Plataea and Mycale together, and on the 
twenty-sixth day at Arbela. Moreover, it was about 
full moon of the same month that the Athenians won 
their sea-fight off Naxos, under the command of 
Chabrias, and about the twentieth, that at Salamis, 
as has been set forth in my treatise “On days.” 
Further, the month of Thargelion has clearly been a 
disastrous one for the Barbarians, for in that month 
the generals of the King were conquered by Alex- 
ander at the Granicus, and on the twenty-fourth of the 
month the Carthaginians were worsted by Timoleon 
off Sicily. .On this day, too, of Thargelion, it appears 
that Ilium was taken, as Ephorus, Callisthenes, 
Damastes, and Phylarchus have stated. Contrary- 
wise, the month of Metageitnion (which the Boeotians 
call Panemus) has not been favourable to the Greeks. 
On the seventh of this month they were worsted by 
Antipater in the battle of Crannon, and utterly un- 
done; before this they had fought Philip unsuccess- 
fully at Chaeroneia on that day of the month; and in 
the same year, and on the same day of Metageitnion, 
Archidamus and his army, who had crossed into 
Italy, were cut to pieces by the Barbarians there. 
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The Carthaginians also regard with fear the twenty-. 
second of this month, because it has ever brought upon 
them the worst and greatest of their misfortunes. 

I am not unaware that, at about the time when 
the mysteries are celebrated, Thebes was razed .to 
the ground for the second time by Alexander, and 
that afterwards the Athenians were forced to receive 
a Macedonian garrison on the twentieth of Boe- 
dromion, the very day on which they escort. the 
mystic Iacchus forth in procession. And likewise 
the Romans, on the self-same day, saw their army 
under Caepio destroyed by the Cimbri, and later, 
when Lucullus was their general, conquered Tigranes 
and the Armenians. Both King Attalus and Pompey 
the Great died on their own birth-days. In short, 
one can adduce many cases where the same times 
and seasons have brought opposite fortunes upon the 
same men. 

But this day of the Allia is regarded by the 
Romans as one of the unluckiest, and its influence 
extends over two other days of each month through- 
out the year, since in the presence of calamity, 
timidity and superstition often overflow all bounds. 
However, this subject has been more carefully treated 
in my “ Roman Questions.”’! 

XX. Now had the Gauls, after this battle, followed 
hard upon the fugitives, naught would have hindered 
Rome from being utterly destroyed and all those who 
remained in her from perishing, such was the terror 
which the fugitives infused into the occupants of the 
city, and with such confusion and delirium were they 
themselves once more filled. But as it was, the 
Barbarians could not realize the magnitude of their 


1 Morals, pp. 269 f. 
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victory, and in the excess of their joy, turned: to 
revelry and the distribution of the good things 
captured in their enemy’s camp. For this reason the 
throngs who were for abandoning the city had ample 
time for flight, and those who were for remaining 
plucked up hope and prepared to defend themselves. 
Abandoning the rest of the city, they fenced the 
Capitol with ramparts and stocked it with missiles. 
But their first care was for their sacred things, most 
of which they carried away to the Capitol; the fire 
of Vesta, however, was snatched up and carried off 
by the vestal virgins in their flight, along with the 
other sacred things entrusted to their care. 
However, some writers state that these virgins 
have watch and ward over nothing more than the 
ever-living fire, which Numa the King appointed to 
be worshipped as the first cause of all things. For 
fire produces more motion than anything else in 
nature, and all birth is a mode of motion, or is 
accompanied by motion. All other portions of 
matter, in the absence of heat, lie inert and dead, 
yearning for the force of fire to inform them, like a 
spirit; and._on its accession in any manner soever, 
they become capable of acting and being acted upon. 
This principle of fire, then, Numa, who was an extra- 
ordinary man, and whose wisdom gave him the 
repute of holding converse with the Muses, is said to 
have hallowed and ordered to be kept sleepless, that 
it might image forth the ever-living force which 
orders the universe aright. Others say that this fire 
is kept burning before the sacred things by way of 
purification, as among the Greeks, and that other 
objects within the temple are kept hidden from the 
gaze of all except these virgins, whom they call 
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Vestals. And a very prevalent story had it that the 
famous Palladium of Troy was hidden away there, 
having been brought to Italy by Aeneas. There are 
some who say that it is the Samothracian images 
which are hidden there, and they tell the tale of 
Dardanus bringing these to Troy, after he had 
founded that city, and consecrating them there with 
celebration of their rites; and of Aeneas, at the 
capture of Troy, stealing them away and preserving 
them until he settled in Italy. Others still, pretend- 
ing to have larger knowledge in these matters, say 
that two small jars are stored away there, of which 
one is open and empty, and the other full and sealed 
up, and that both are visible only to the holy virgins. 
But others think that these knowing ones have been 
led astray by the fact that the virgins, at the time of 
which I am now speaking, cast the most of their 
sacred treasures into two jars, and hid them under- 
ground in the temple of Quirinus, whence that place, 
down to the present time, has the name of “ Doliola,” 
or “ Jars.” 

XXI. However that may be, these virgins took 
the choicest and most important of the sacred objects 
and fled away along the river. There it chanced 
that Lucius Albinius, a man of the common people, 
was among the fugitives, carrying off his wife and 
little children, with the most necessary household 
goods, upon a waggon. When he saw the virgins 
with the sacred symbols of the gods in their bosoms, 
making their way along unattended and in great 
distress, he speedily took his wife, with the children 
and the household goods, down from the waggon, 
and suffered the virgins to mount upon it and make 
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their escape to a Greek: city... This pious act of 
Albinius, and the conspicuous honour which he showed 
the gods in a season of the greatest danger, could 
not well be passed over in silence. 

But the priests of the other gods, and the aged 
men who had been consuls and celebrated triumphs, 
could not endure to leave the city. So they put on 
their robes of state and ceremony, following the lead 
of Fabius, the pontifex maximus, and vowed the gods 
that they would devote themselves to death in their 
country’s behalf. Then they sat themselves down, 
thus arrayed, on their ivory chairs in the forum, and 
awaited their fate. 

XXII. On the third day after the battle, Brennus 
came up to the city with hisarmy. Finding its gates 
open and its walls without defenders, at first he feared 
a treacherous ambush, being unable to believe that 
the Romans were in such utter despair. But when 
he realised the truth, he marched in by the Colline 
gate, and took Rome. ‘This was a little more than 
three hundred and. sixty years from her foundation, 
if one can believe that any accurate.chronology has 
been preserved in this matter, when that of even 
later events is disputed, owing to the confusion 
caused by this very disaster. However, it would 
seem that some vague tidings of the calamity and 
capture of the city made their way at once to Greece. 
For Heracleides Ponticus, who lived not long after 
that time, in his treatise ““On the soul,” saysthat out of 
the West a story prevailed, how an army of Hyper- 
boreans had come from afar and captured a Greek 
city called Rome, situated somewhere on the shores 
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of the Great Sea. Now I cannot wonder that so 
fabulous and fictitious a writer as Heracleides should 
deck out the true story of the capture of Rome with 
his ‘“ Hyperboreans”’ and his “ Great Sea.” But 
Aristotle the philosopher clearly had accurate tidings 
of the capture of the city by the Gauls, and yet he 
says that its saviour was Lucius, although the fore- 
name of Camillus was not Lucius, but Marcus. How- 
ever, these details were matters of conjecture. 
When he had occupied Rome, Brennus surrounded 
the Capitol with a guard. He himself went down 
through the forum, and was amazed to see the men 
sitting there in public state and perfect silence. 
They neither rose up to meet their enemies when 
they approached, nor did they change countenance 
or colour, but sat there quietly, at ease and without 
fear, leaning on their staves and gazing into one 
another’s faces. The Gauls were amazed and per- 
plexed at the unwonted sight, and for a long time 
hesitated to approach and touch them, regarding 
them as superior beings. But at last one of them, 
plucking up his courage, drew near Papirius Marcus, 
and stretching out his hand, gently grasped his chin 
and stroked his long beard, whereupon Papirius, 
with his staff, smote him a crushing blow on the 
head. Then the Barbarian drew his sword and 
killed him. After that, they fell upon the rest and 
slew them, made away with every one else they met, 
sacked and plundered the houses of the city for many 
days together, and finally burned them down and 
levelled them with the ground, in their wrath at the 
defenders of the Capitol. For these would not 
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surrender at their summons, but when they were 
attacked, actually repulsed their foes from the 
ramparts with loss. Therefore the Gauls inflicted 
every outrage upon the city, and put to the sword 
all whom they captured, men and women, old and 
young alike. 

XXIII. The siege lasted a long time, and the Gauls 
began to lack provisions. They therefore divided 
their forces. Some remained with their king and 
watched the Capitol, others ravaged the country 
round about, falling upon the villages and sacking 
them, not all together in one body, but scattered 
about by commands and companies, some here, some 
there, moved by their successes to great confidence 
and the fear of nothing. The largest and best 
disciplined body of them marched upon the city of 
Ardea, where Camillus was staying since his exile. 
He lived in complete retirement and privacy, it is 
true, but cherished the hopes and plans not of a man 
who eagerly desired to escape the notice and hands 
of the enemy, but of one who sought to avenge him- 
self upon them if occasion offered. Wherefore, see- 
ing that the Ardeans were of sufficient numbers, but 
lacked courage, through the inexperience and effemi- 
nacy of their generals, he began to reason with the 
young men first, to the effect that the mishap of the 
Romans ought not to be laid to the valour of the 
Gauls, nor the sufferings of that infatuated people 
to the prowess of men who did not deserve their 
victory, but rather to the dictates of fortune. It was 
a fine thing, he said, even at dangerous risks, to repel 
the attack of an alien and barbarous folk, whose only 
end in getting the mastery was, as in the work of 
fire, the utter destruction of whatit conquered. But 
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in the present case, if they were bold and zealous, he 
would find occasion to give them a victory without 
any danger. 

After gaining the support of the young men, 
Camillus went to the rulers and councillors of 
Ardea, and when he had won them over also, he 
armed all who were of age for service and kept 
them together within the walls, that they might not 
be perceived by the enemy, who were near. These 
had scoured the country round about, and encamped 
in the plain, without care or concern, and heavily 
encumbered with their abundant booty. When night 
had fallen upon them, putting an end to their 
carousals, and silence reigned throughout their 
camp, Camillus, acquainted with this by his scouts, 
led forth the Ardeans. Passing quietly over the 
intervening space, they reached the camp about 
midnight, and with shouts and trumpet blasts on 
every hand confounded the men, who were scarcely 
brought to their senses by the din, heavy as they 
were with drunkenness and sleep. A few of them 
were sobered by fear, armed themselves, and made 
resistance to Camillus and his men, so that they fell 
fighting ; but most were still mastered by sleep and 
wine when they were fallen upon and slain without 
their arms. <A few only ran from the camp, under 
cover of darkness, and when day came, were 
seen straggling about the fields, but horsemen 
pursued them and cut them to pieces. 

XXIV. Rumour quickly carried news of this ex- 
ploit to the neighbouring cities, and called to arms 
many of those who were of age for service, particu- 
larly the Romans who had made their escape from 
the battle on the Allia, and were in Veii. These 
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lamented among themselves, saying: “ Of what a 
leader has heaven robbed Rome in Camillus, only 
to adorn Ardea with his victories!' The city which 
bore and reared such a hero is dead and gone, and 
we, for lack of generals, sit pent up within alien 
walls, and see Italy ruined before our very eyes. 
Come! let us send to Ardea and demand .our own 
general, or take our arms and go ourselves to him! 
For he is no longer an exile, nor are we citizens, now 
that our country is no more, but is mastered by the 
enemy.” So said, so done, and they sent and asked 
Camillus to take the command. But he refused 
to do so before the citizens on the Capitol had 
legally elected him. They were preserving the 
country, as he thought, and if they had commands 
for him, he would gladly obey, but against their 
wishes he would meddle with nothing whatsoever. 
This noble restraint on the part of Camillus was 
much admired, but it was hard to see how the 
matter could be referred to the Capitol. Nay 
rather, it seemed utterly impossible, while the enemy 
held the city, fora messenger to elude them and 
reach the acropolis. 

XXV. But there was a certain young man, Pontius 
Cominius by name, who was, in spite of his ordinary 
birth, a lover of glory and honour. He volunteered 
to attempt the task. He took no letter with him 
to the defenders of the Capitol, lest this, in the 
event of his capture, should help the enemy to 
discover the purpose of Camillus; but under the 
coarse. garments which he wore, he carried some 
pieces of cork. The greater part of his journey 
was made by daylight and without fear; but as 
night came on he found himself near the city. 
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He could not cross the river by the bridge, since 
the Barbarians were guarding it, so he wrapped 
his light and scanty garments about his head, 
fastened the corks to his body, and thus supported, 
swam across, came out on the other side, and 
went on towards the city. Always giving a wide 
berth to those of the enemy who were watchful 
and wakeful, as he judged by their fires and 
noise, he made his way to the Carmental gate, 
where there was the most quiet, at which the 
Capitoline hill was most sheer and steep, and 
which was girt about by a huge and jagged cliff. 
Up this he mounted unperceived, and finally 
reached, with great pains and difficulty, the sentries 
posted where the wall was lowest. Hailing them, 
and telling them who he was, he was pulled up 
over the wall, and taken to the Roman magistrates. 
The Senate quickly convening, he appeared before 
it, announced the victory of Camillus, about which 
they had not heard, and explained to them the 
will and pleasure of his fellow-soldiers. He exhorted 
them to confirm Camillus in his command, since 
he was the only man whom the citizens outside 
would obey. When the Senate had heard his 
message and deliberated upon it, they appointed 
Camillus dictator, and sent Pontius back again 
by the way he had come, wherein he repeated 
his former good fortune. For he eluded the enemy’s 
notice and brought the Senate’s message to the 
Romans outside the city. 

XXVI. These gave eager welcome to the tidings, 
so that when Camillus came, he found twenty 
thousand men already under arms. He collected 
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still more from the allies, and made preparations 
for his attack. Thus Camillus was chosen dictator 
for the second time, and proceeding to Veii, he 
put himself at the head of the soldiers there, 
and collected more from the allies, with the 
purpose of attacking the enemy. 

But in Rome, some of the Barbarians chanced 
to pass by the spot where Pontius had made his way 
by night up to the Capitol, and noticed in many 
places the marks made by his hands and feet in clam- 
bering up, and many places also where the plants 
that grew upon the rocks had been torn away, and 
the earth displaced. They advised their king of 
this, and he too came and made inspection. At 
the time he said nothing, but when evening came, 
he assembled the nimblest men and the _ best 
mountain-climbers of the Gauls and said to them: 
“The enemy have shown us that there is a way 
up to them of which we knew not, and one which 
men can traverse and tread. It would be a great 
shame for us, after such a beginning as we have 
made, to fail at the end, and to give the place 
up as impregnable, when the enemy themselves 
show us where it can be taken. For where it 
is easy for one man to approach it, there it will 
be no difficult matter for many to go one by 
one, nay, they will support and aid one another 
greatly in the undertaking. Gifts and honours 
befitting his valour shall be given to every 
man. 

XXVII. So spake their king, and the Gauls 
eagerly undertook to do his will. About midnight 
_a large band of them scaled the cliff and made 
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their way upward in silence. They climbed on 
all fours over places which were precipitous and 
rough, but which yielded to their efforts better 
than they had expected, until the foremost of 
them reached the heights, put themselves in array, 
and had all but seized the outwork and _ fallen 
upon the sleeping watch. Neither man nor dog 
was aware of their approach. But there were 
some sacred geese near the temple of Juno, which 
were usually fed without stint, but at that time, 
since provisions barely sufficed for the garrison 
alone, they were neglected and in evil plight. 
The creature is naturally sharp of hearing and 
afraid of every noise, and these, being specially wake- 
ful and restless by reason of their hunger, perceived 
the approach of the Gauls, dashed at them with loud 
cries, and so waked all the garrison. At once 
the Barbarians, now that they were detected, spared 
no noise, and came on more impetuously to the 
attack. The defenders, snatching up in haste 
whatever weapon came to hand, made the best 
shift they could. Manlius first of all, a man of 
consular dignity, mighty in body and exceeding 
stout of heart, confronting two of the enemy at 
once, cut off the right hand of one of them with 
his sword as he was lifting his battle-axe, and 
dashing his shield into the face of the other, 
tumbled him backwards down the cliff. Then 
taking his stand on the wall with those who ran 
to his aid and formed about him, he repulsed the 
rest of the enemy, who had reached the top in 
no great numbers, and showed no prowess to 
match their daring. So the Romans escaped out 
of their peril. At break of day, they cast the 
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captain of the watch down the cliff among the 
enemy, but voted to Manlius a meed of victory 
which did him more honour than service. They 
collected for him the rations which each man 
of them received for one day, namely, half a pound 
of native spelt, Roman weight, and an eighth of a 
pint of wine, Greek measure. 

XXVIII. After this, the case of the Gauls was 
less hopeful. They lacked provisions, being shut 
off from foraging through fear of Camillus, and 
disease lurked among them. They were encamped 
amid ruins, where a multitude of corpses had 
been cast at random, and besides, an air made 
dry and acrid by vast quantities of ashes which 
wind and heat sent flying abroad, made breathing 
hurtful. But what most of all affected them was 
the complete change in their mode of life. They 
had come all at once from regions of shade, 
where easy refuge could be had from the heats 
of summer, into a land which was low lying and 
had an unnatural climate towards autumn. Then 
there was their long and idle sitting down before 
the Capitol—they were now whiling away the 
seventh month in its siege. For all these reasons 
the mortality was great in their camp; so many 
were the dead that they could no longer be 
buried. 

All this, however, brought no relief to the 
besieged, for famine increased upon them, and 
their ignorance of what Camillus was doing made 
them dejected. No messenger could come from 
him because the city was now closely watched 
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by the Barbarians. Wherefore, both parties being 
in such a plight, a compromise was_ proposed, 
at first by the outposts as they encountered one 
another. Then, since those in authority thought 
it best, Sulpicius, the military tribune of the 
Romans, held a conference with Brennus, and _ it 
was agreed that on the delivery of a thousand 
pounds of gold by the Romans, the Gauls should 
straightway depart out of the city and the country. 
Oaths were sworn to these terms, and the gold 
was brought to be weighed. But the Gauls tampered 
with the scales, secretly at first, then they openly 
pulled the balance back out of its poise. The 
Romans were incensed at this, but Brennus, with 
a mocking laugh, stripped off his sword, and 
added it, belt and all, to the weights. When 
Sulpicius asked, “ What means this?” “ What else,” 
said Brennus, “ but woe to the vanquished?’’! and 
the phrase passed at once into a proverb. Some 
of the Romans were incensed, and thought they 
ought to go back again with their gold, and 
endure the siege. Others urged acquiescence in 
the mild injustice. Their shame lay, they argued, 
not in giving more, but in giving at all. This 
they consented to do because of the emergency ; 
it was not honourable, but it was necessary. 

XXIX. While they were thus at odds in the 
matter, both with the Gauls and with themselves, 
Camillus led his army up to the gates of the city. 
On learning what was going on, he ordered the rest 
of his army to follow in battle array and deliberately, 
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while he himself, with the flower of his men, pressed 
on, and presently came to the Romans. These all 
made way for him, in decorous silence acknowledg- 
ing him as their dictator. Thereupon he lifted the 
gold from the scales and gave it to his attendants, 
and then ordered the Gauls to take their scales and 
weights and be off, saying that it was the custom 
with the Romans to deliver their city with iron and 
not with gold. When Brennus in wrath declared 
that he was wronged by this breaking of the agree- 
ment, Camillus answered that the compact was not 
legally made nor binding, since he himself had 
already been chosen dictator and there was no other 
legal ruler ; the agreement of the Gauls had there- 
fore been made: with men who had no power in the 
case. Now, however, they must say what they 
wanted, for he was come with legal authority to 
grant pardon to those who asked it, and to inflict 
punishment on the guilty, unless they showed 
repentance. At this, Brennus raised a clamour and 
began a skirmish, in which both sides got no further 
than drawing their swords and pushing one another 
confusedly about, since the action took place in the 
heart of the ruined city, where no battle array was 
possible. But Brennus soon came to his senses, and 
led his Gauls off to their camp, with the loss of 
a few only. During the ensuing night he broke 
camp and abandoned the city with his whole force, 
and after a march of about eight miles, encamped 
along the Gabinian way. At break of day Camillus 
was upon him, in glittering array, his Romans now 
full of confidence, and after a long and fierce battle, 
routed the enemy with great slaughter and took 
their camp. Of the fugitives, some were at once 
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pursued and cut down, but most of them scattered 
abroad, only to be fallen upon and slain by the people 
of the surrounding villages and cities. 

XXX. So strangely was Rome taken, and more 
strangely still delivered, after the Barbarians had 
held it seven months in all. They entered it a few 
days after the Ides of July, and were driven out 
about the Ides of February. Camillus celebrated a 
triumph, as it was meet that a man should do who 
had saved a country that was lost, and who now 
brought the city back again to itself. For the 
citizens outside, with their wives and children, 
accompanied his triumphal chariot as it entered the 
city, and those who had been besieged on the 
Capitol, and had narrowly escaped death by starva- 
tion, came forth to meet them, all embracing one 
another, and weeping for the joy that was theirs. 
The priests and ministrants of the gods, bringing 
whatever sacred objects they had either buried on 
the spot or carried off with them when they took to 
flight, displayed them, thus preserved in safety, to 
the citizens, who caught the welcome sights with 
delight, believing in their hearts that the gods 
themselves were now coming back to Rome with 
them. After Camillus had made sacrifices to the 
gods and purified the city, in the manner prescribed 
by those who were versed in such rites, he restored 
the existing temples, and erected a new one to 
Rumour and Voice,! having sought out carefully 
the spot where by night the voice from Heaven, 
announcing the coming of the Barbarian host, had 
fallen upon the ears of Marcus Caedicius. 
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XXXI. Owing to the zeal of Camillus and the 
abundant labours of the priesthood, the sites of the 
temples were at last uncovered, but it proved a 
grievous undertaking. And since the city had also 
to be built up again from a state of utter destruc- 
tion, the multitude were overwhelmed with despair 
of the task, and shrank from it. They were bereft 
of all things, and for the present needed some rest 
and repose after their sufferings, instead of toiling 
and wearing themselves out on a task for which they 
had neither means nor strength. And so it was that 
insensibly their thoughts turned again to Veii, a city 
which remained intact and was equipped with all 
things needful. This gave opportunity for mischievous 
agitations to such as were wont to consult only the 
people’s will and pleasure, and ready ear was given 
to seditious speeches against Camillus. He had an 
eye, it was said, only to his own ambition and fame, 
when he would deprive them of a city that stood 
ready to receive them, and force them to pitch their 
tents among a mass of ruins, while they rebuilt what 
had become a monstrous funeral pyre. He wished 
not merely to be a leader and general of Rome, 
but to thrust Romulus to one side and be styled its 
founder. 

The Senate, therefore, fearful of this clamour, 
would not suffer Camillus, much as he wished it, to 
lay down his office within a year, although no other 
dictator had served more than six months. Mean- 
while the Senators, by dint of kindly greetings and 
persuasive words, tried to soften and convert the 
people, pointing out the sepulchres and tombs of 
their tathers, and calling to their remembrance the 
shrines and holy places which Romulus, or Numa, 
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or some other king, had consecrated and left to 
their care. Among other signs from Heaven, they 
laid chief stress on the newly severed head that was 
found when the foundations of the Capitol were dug, 
showing, as it did, that the place where it was found 
was fated to be the head of Italy ; also on the sacred 
fire of Vesta, which had been kindled anew by her 
virgins after the war. If they should quench and 
extinguish this again by their abandonment of the 
city, it would be a disgrace to them, whether they 
saw that city occupied by immigrants and aliens, or 
abandoned to flocks and herds. 

Thus did the Senators remonstrate with the people, 
both individually in private, and often in the public 
assemblies. They, in their turn, were moved to com- 
passion by the wailing complaints of the multitude, 
who lamented the helplessness to which they were 
come, and begged, now that they had been saved 
alive as it were from a shipwreck, in nakedness and 
destitution, that they be not forced to piece together 
the fragments of their ruined city, when another 
stood all ready to receive them. 

XXXII. Accordingly, Camillus decided that the 
question should be debated and settled in council. 
He himself spoke at great length, in exhortation to 
preserve their common country, and every one else 
who wished did likewise. Finally, he called upon 
Lucius Lucretius, to whom custom gave the first 
vote, and bade him declare his opinion first, and 
then the other senators in the order due. Silence 
fell, and Lucretius was on the point of beginning, 
when it chanced that a centurion with a squad of 
the day watch passed by outside, and calling with a 
loud voice on the man who led with the standard, 
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bade him halt and plant his standard there, for that 
was the best place to settle down and stay in. The 
utterance fell at the crisis of their anxious thought 
for the uncertain future, and Lucretius said, with a 
devout obeisance, that he cast his vote with the god. 
The rest, one by one, followed his example. Then 
the inclinations of the multitude were marvellously 
changed. They exhorted and incited one another 
to the work, and pitched upon their several sites, 
not by any orderly assignment, but as each man 
found it convenient and desirable. Therefore the 
city was rebuilt with confused and narrow streets 
and a maze of houses, owing to their haste and 
speed. Within a year’s time, it is said, a new city 
had arisen, with walls to guard it and homes in 
which to dwell. 

Those who had been deputed by Camillus to 
recover and mark out anew the sacred places, found 
them all in utter confusion. When they came to 
the shrine of Mars, in their circuit of the Palatium, 
they found that it had been demolished and burnt 
by the Barbarians, like the rest, but as they were 
clearing away and renovating the place, they came 
upon the augural staff of Romulus, buried deep in a 
great heap of ashes. The augural staff is curved at 
one end, and is called dtuus. It is used to mark off 
the different quarters of the heavens, in the cere- 
monies of divination by the flight of birds, and so 
Romulus had used this one, for he was a great 
diviner. But when-he vanished from among men, 
the priests took this staff and kept it inviolate, like 
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any other sacred object. Their finding this at that 
time unscathed, when all the rest had perished, gave 
them more pleasing hopes for Rome. They thought 
it a token that assured her of everlasting safety. 

XXXIII. They were not yet done with these 
pressing tasks when a fresh war broke upon them. 
The Aequians, Volscians, and Latins burst into their 
territory all at once, and the Tuscans laid siege to 
Sutrium, a city allied with Rome. The military 
tribunes in command of the army, having encamped 
near Mount Marcius, were besieged by the Latins, 
and were in danger of losing their camp. Where- 
fore they sent to Rome for aid, and Camillus was 
appointed dictator for the third time. Two stories 
are told about this war, and I will give the fabulous 
one first. 

They say that the Latins, either as a pretext for 
war, or because they really wished to revive the 
ancient affinity between the two peoples, sent and 
demanded from the Romans free-born virgins in 
marriage. The Romans were in doubt what to do, 
for they dreaded war in their unsettled and un- 
restored condition, and yet they suspected that this 
demand for wives was really a call for hostages 
disguised under the specious name of intermarriage. 
In their perplexity, a serving-maid named Tutula, 
or, as some call her, Philotis, advised the magistrates 
to send her to the enemy with some maid-servants 
of the comeliest sort and most genteel appearance, 
all arrayed like free-born brides; she would attend to 
the rest. The magistrates yielded to her persuasions, 
chose out as many maid-servants as she thought meet 
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for her purpose, arrayed them in fine raiment and 
gold, and handed them over to the Latins, who were 
encamped near the city. In the night, the rest of 
the maidens stole away the enemy’s swords, while 
Tutula, or Philotis, climbed a wild fig-tree of great 
height, and after spreading out her cloak behind. her, 
held out a lighted torch towards Rome, this being 
the signal agreed upon between her and the magis- 
trates, though no other citizen knew of it. Hence 
it was that the soldiers sallied out of the city 
tumultuously, as the magistrates urged them on, 
calling out one another’s names, and with much ado 
getting into rank and file. They stormed the en- 
trenchments of the enemy, who were fast asleep 
and expecting nothing of the sort, captured their 
camp, and slew most of them. This happened on 
the Nones of what was then called Quintilis, now 
July, and the festival since held on that. day is in 
remembrance of the exploit. For, to begin with, 
they run out of the city gate in throngs, calling out 
loudly many local and common names, such as Gaius, 
Marcus, Lucius, and the like, in imitation of the way 
the soldiers once called aloud upon each other in 
their haste. Next, the maid-servants, in gay attire, 
run about jesting and joking with the men they 
meet. They have a mock battle, too, with one 
another, implying that they once took a hand in the 
struggle with the Latins. And as they feast, they 
sit in the shade of a fig-tree’s branches. The day 
_ is called the “Capratine Nones,”’ from the wild. fig- 
tree, as they suppose, from which the maid. held 
forth her torch ; this goes by the name of caprificus. 
But others say that most of what is said and done 
at this festival has reference to the fate of Romulus. 
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For on this same day he vanished from sight, outside 
the city gates, in sudden darkness and tempest, and, 
as some think, during an eclipse of the sun. The 
day, they say, is called the “‘ Capratine Nones” from 
the spot where he thus vanished. For the she-goat 
goes by the name of capra, and Romulus vanished 
from sight while haranguing an assembly of the 
people at the Goat’s Marsh, as has been stated in 
his Life} 

XXXIV. But most writers adopt the other account 
of this war, which runs thus. Camillus, having been 
appointed dictator for the third time, and learning that 
the army under the military tribunes was besieged 
by the Latins and Volscians, was forced to put under 
arms even those of the citizens who were exempt 
from military duty by reason of advancing years. 
Fetching a long circuit around Mount Marcius and 
thus eluding the enemy’s notice, he planted his army 
securely in their rear, and then by lighting many 
fires made known his presence there. The besieged 
Romans at once took heart and purposed to sally out 
and join battle. But the Latins and Volscians re- 
tired within their trenches, fenced themselves in 
with a great wooden palisade, and barricaded their 
camp on all sides, for they now had a hostile force in 
front and rear, and were determined to await re- 
inforeements from home. At the same time they 
expected aid from the Tuscans also. Camillus, per- 
ceiving their design, and fearful of being himself 
surrounded by the enemy as he had surrounded 
them, made haste to improve his opportunity. The 
enemy's barricades were of wood, and a strong wind 

1 Chap. xxvii. 
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blew down from the mountains at sun-rise. Accord- 
ingly, he equipped himself with fiery darts, and 
leading his forces out towards day-break, ordered 
part of them to attack with missiles and loud cries 
at an opposite point, while he himself, with those 
appointed to hurl fire, took his post where the wind 
was wont to smite the enemy’s trenches with the 
greatest force, and awaited the propitious moment. 
When battle had been joined and the sun rose and 
the wind burst. forth with fury, he gave orders for an 
onset, and scattered no end of fiery darts along the 
trenches. The flames speedily found food in the 
crowded timbers of the wooden palisades and spread 
in all directions. The Latins had nothing at hand 
with which to ward off or quench them, and when at 
length their camp was full of fire, they were huddled 
together into a small space, and at last forced to 
dash out against an enemy who were drawn up in 
full battle array in front of the trenches. Few of 
them made their escape, and those who were left 
behind in the camp were all a prey to the fire until 
the Romans put it out and fell upon their booty. 
XXXV. This business dispatched, he left his son 
Lucius in command of the camp to guard the captives 
and the booty, while he himself invaded the enemy’s 
country. He captured the city of the Aequians, 
brought the Volscians to terms, and straightway led 
his army towards Sutrium. He was not yet apprised 
of the fate of the Sutrians, but thought they were 
still in peril of siege by the Tuscans, and so hastened 
to relieve them. But they had already surrendered 
their city to the enemy, and been sent off in utter 
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destitution, with nothing but the clothes on their 
backs. As Camillus came marching along they met 
him, with their wives and children, all lamenting 
their misfortunes. Camillus himself was filled with 
compassion at the sight, and noticed that his Romans 
too, with the Sutrians hanging upon their necks in 
supplication, were moved to tears and anger at their 
lot. He therefore determined to make no postpone- 
ment of his vengeance, but to march straight upon 
Sutrium that very day. He reasoned that men who 
had just taken a prosperous and opulent city, leaving 
none of their enemies in it, and expecting none from 
without, would be found wholly relaxed in discipline 
and off their guard ; and he reasoned correctly. He 
not only passed unnoticed through the city’s territory, 
but was actually at its gates and in command of its 
walls before the enemy knew it. For not a man of 
them was on guard, but they were all scattered among 
the houses of the city drinking and feasting. And 
even when they perceived that their enemies already 
had the mastery, they were so sluggishly disposed 
by reason of satiety and drunkenness that many did 
not so much as try to flee, but awaited there in the 
houses the most shameful of all deaths, or gave 
themselves up to their enemies. The city of Sutrium 
was thus twice captured in a single day, and it came 
to pass that those who had won it, lost it, and those 
who had first lost it, won it back, and all by reason 
of Camillus. 

XXXVI. The triumph decreed him for these 
victories brought him no less favour and renown than 
his first two had done, and those citizens who had 
been most envious of him and preferred to ascribe 
all his successes to an unbounded good fortune rather 
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than to a native valour, were forced by these new 
exploits to set the man’s glory to the credit of his 
ability and energy. Now of all those who fought 
him with hatred and envy, the most conspicuous was 
Marcus Manlius, the man who first thrust the Gauls 
down. the cliff when they made their night attack 
upon the Capitol, and for this reason had been sur- 
named Capitolinus. This man aspired to be chief in 
the city, and since he could not in the fairest way 
outstrip Camillus in the race for glory, he had 
recourse to the wonted and usual arts of those that 
would found a tyranny. He courted, that is, the 
favour of the multitude, especially of the debtor 
class, defending some and pleading their causes 
against their creditors; snatching others from arrest 
and preventing their trial by process of law. In 
this way great numbers of indigent folk soon formed 
a party about him, and their bold and riotous conduct 
in the forum gave the best citizens much to fear. 
To quell their disorder, Quintus Capitolinus was 
made. dictator, and he cast Manlius into prison. 
Thereupon the people put on the garb of mourners, 
a thing done only in times of great public calamity, 
and the Senate, cowed by the tumult, ordered that 
Manlius be released. He, however, when released, 
did not mend his ways, but grew more defiantly 
seditious, and filled the whole city with faction. 
Accordingly, Camillus was again made military 
tribune. 
When Manlius was brought to trial, the view from 
the place was a great obstacle in the way of his 
accusers, For the spot where Manlius had stood 
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when he fought his night battle with the Gauls, 
overlooked the forum from the Capitol, and moved 
the hearts of the spectators to pity. Manlius himself, 
too, stretched out his hands toward the spot, and 
wept as he called to men’s remembrance his famous 
struggle there, so that the judges knew not what to 
do, and once and again postponed the case. They 
were unwilling to acquit the prisoner of his crime 
when the proofs of it were so plain; and they were 
unable to execute the law upon him when, owing to 
the place of trial, his saving exploit was, so to speak, 
in every eye. So Camillus, sensible of all this, trans- 
ferred the court outside the city to the Peteline 
Grove, whence there is no view of the Capitol. 
There the prosecutor made his indictment, and the 
judges were able to forget the man’s past services in 
their righteous anger at his present crimes. So then 
Manlius was convicted, carried to the Capitol, and 
thrust down the rock, thus making one and the same 
spot a monument of his most fortunate actions and 
of his greatest misfortunes. The Romans, besides, 
razed his house to the ground, and built there a 
temple to the goddess they call Moneta. They 
decreed also that in future no patrician should ever 
have a house on the Capitoline hill. 

XXXVII. Camillus, called now to be military tri. 
bune for the sixth time, declined the honour, being 
already well on in years, and fearful perhaps of the 
envy of men and the resentment of the gods which 
often follows upon such glorious successes as his. 
But the most manifest reason was his bodily weak- 
ness, for it chanced that in those days he was sick. 
The people, however, would not relieve him of the 
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office. He had no need, they cried, to fight in the 
ranks of the cavalry or the men-at-arms, but only to 
counsel and ordain; and so they forced him to 
undertake the command, and with one of his 
colleagues, Lucius Furius, to lead the army at once 
against the enemy. These were the Praenestines 
and Volscians, who, with a large force, were laying 
waste the lands of the Roman allies. Marching 
forth, therefore, and encamping near the enemy, he 
himself thought it best to protract the war, that so, 
in case a battle should at last be necessary, he might 
be strong of body for the decisive struggle. But 
Lucius, his colleague, carried away by his desire for 
glory, would not be checked in his ardour for battle, 
and incited the same feelings in the inferior officers 
of the army. So Camillus, fearing lest it be thought 
that out of petty jealousy he was trying to rob 
younger men of the successes to which they eagerly 
aspired, consented, with reluctance, that Lucius 
should lead the forces out to battle, while he himself, 
on account of his sickness, was left behind in the 
camp with a few followers. Lucius conducted the 
battle rashly and was discomfited, whereupon 
Camillus, perceiving the rout of the Romans, could 
not restrain himself, but sprang up from his couch 
and ran with his attendants to the gate of the camp. 
Through the fugitives he pushed his way to their 
pursuers. Those of his men who had passed him 
into the camp, wheeled about at once and followed 
him, and those who came bearing down on him from 
outside, halted and formed their lines about him, 
exhorting one another not to abandon their general. 
In this way, for that day, the enemy were turned 
back from their pursuit. On the next day, Camillus 
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led his forces out, joined battle with the enemy, 
defeated them utterly, and took their camp, actually 
bursting into it along with those who fled to it, and 
slaying most of them. After this, learning that the 
city of Satricum had been taken by the Tuscans, and 
its inhabitants, all Romans, put to the sword, he sent 
back to Rome the main body of his army, comprising 
the men-at-arms, while he himself, with the youngest 
and most ardent of his men, fell suddenly upon the 
Tuscans who held the city and mastered them, ex- 
pelling some and slaying the rest. 

XXXVIII. He returned with much spoil to Rome, 
having proved that those citizens were the most 
sensible of all who did not fear the bodily age and 
weakness of a leader possessed of experience and 
courage, but chose him out, though he was ill and did 
not wish it, rather than younger men who craved 
and solicited the command. They showed the same 
good sense, when the Tusculans were reported to 
be on the brink of a revolt, in ordering Camillus to 
select one of his five colleagues as an aid, and march 
out against them. Although all the five wished and 
begged to be taken, Camillus passed the rest by and 
selected Lucius Furius, to everyone’s surprise. For 
he was the man who had just now been eager to 
hazard a struggle with the enemy against the judg- 
ment of Camillus, and had been worsted in the battle. 
But Camillus wished, as it would seem, to hide away 
the misfortune and wipe away the disgrace of the 
man, and so preferred him above all the rest. But 
the Tusculans, when once Camillus was on the march 
against them, set to rectifying their transgression as 
craftily as they could. Their fields were found full 
of men tilling the soil and pasturing flocks, as in 
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times of peace ; their gates lay wide open; their boys 
were at school conning their lessons; and of the 
people, the artizans were to be seen in their work- 
shops plying their trades, the men of leisure sauntered 
over the forum clad in their usual garb, while the 
magistrates bustled about assigning quarters for the 
Romans, as though they expected and were conscious 
of noevil. ‘Their performances did not bring Camillus 
into any doubt of their intended treachery, but out 
of pity for the repentance that followed so close upon 
their treachery, he ordered them to go to the Senate 
and beg for a remission of its wrath. He himself 
also helped to make their prayers effectual, so that 
their city was absolved from all charges and received 
the rights of Roman citizenship. Such were the most 
conspicuous achievements of his sixth tribuneship, 
XXXIX. After this, Licinius Stolo stirred up the 
great dissension in the city which brought the people 
into collision with the Senate. The people insisted 
that, when two consuls were appointed, one of them 
must certainly be a plebeian, and not both patricians. 
Tribunes of the people were chosen, but the multi- 
tude prevented the consular elections from being 
duly held. Owing to this lack of magistrates, matters 
were getting more and more confused, and so Camillus 
was for the fourth time appointed dictator by the 
Senate, though much against the wishes of the 
people. He was not eager for the office himself, 
nor did he wish to oppose men whose many and 
great struggles gave them the right to say boldly to 
him: “Your achievements have been in the field 
with us, rather than in politics with the patricians ; 
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it is through bate and envy that they have now made 
you dictator; they hope that you will crush the 
people if you prevail, or be crushed yourself if you 
fail.’ However, he tried to ward off the threatening 
evils. Having learned the day on which the tribunes 
intended to propose their law, he issued proclamation 
making it a day of general muster, and summoned 
the people from the forum into the Campus Martius, 
with threats of heavy fines upon the disobedient. 
The tribunes, on the contrary, for their part, opposed 
his threats with solemn oaths that they would fine 
him fifty thousand silver drachmas if he did not cease 
trying to rob the people of its vote and its law. 
Then, either because he feared a second condemna- 
tion to exile, a penalty unbecoming toa man of his 
years and achievements, or because he was not able, 
if he wished, to overcome the might of the people 
which was now become resistless and invincible, he 
withdrew to his house, and after alleging sickness for 
several days, resigned his office. 

But the Senate appointed another dictator, and 
he, after making Stolo himself, the very leader of the 
sedition, his master of horse, suffered the law to be 
enacted. It was a most vexatious law for the 
patrician, for it prohibited anyone from owning more 
than five hundred acres of land. At that time, 
then, Stolo was a resplendent figure, owing to his 
victory at the polls; but a little while after, he him- 
self was found to be possessed of what he forbade 
others to own, and so paid the penalty fixed by his 
own law. 

XL. There remained, however, the strife over 
the consular elections,which was the main problem in 
the dissensions, as it was its first cause, and gave 
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the Senate most concern in its contention with 
the people. But suddenly clear tidings came that 
the Gauls had once more set out from the Adriatic 
Sea, many myriads strong, and were marching on 
Rome. With the word, the actual deeds of war kept 
pace. The country was ravaged, and its population, 
all who could not more easily fly to Rome for refuge, 
scattered among the mountains. This terror put an 
end to the dissension in the city, and brought to- 
gether into conference both the rich and the poor, 
the Senate and the people. All with one mind chose 
Camillus dictator for the fifth time. He was now 
quite old, lacking little of eighty years; but recog- 
nizing the peril and the necessity which it laid upon 
him, he neither made excuse, as before, nor resorted 
to pretext, but instantly took upon him the com- 
mand and went to levying his soldiers. 

Knowing that the prowess of the Barbarians lay 
chiefly in their swords, which they plied in true 
barbaric fashion, and with no skill at all, in mere 
slashing blows at head and shoulders, he had helmets 
forged for most of his men which were all iron and 
smooth of surface, that the enemy’s swords might 
slip off from them or be shattered by them. He 
also had the long shields of his men rimmed round 
with bronze, since their wood could not of. itself 
ward off the enemy’s blows. The soldiers them- 
selves he trained to use their long javelins like 
spears,—to thrust them under the enemy’s swords 
and catch the downward strokes upon them. 

XLI. When the Gauls were near at hand, being 
encamped on the Anio and encumbered with untold 
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plunder, Camillus led his forces out and posted them 
in a gently sloping glade with many hollows, so that 
the largest part of them were concealed, and the 
part that could be seen had the look of shutting 
themselves up in hilly places out of fear. This 
opinion of them Camillus wished to strengthen, and 
therefore made no defence of those who were 
plundered even at his very feet, but fenced in his 
trenches and lay quiet, until he saw that some of the 
enemy were scattered abroad in foraging parties, 
while those in the camp did nothing but gorge 
themselves with meat and drink Then, while it 
was yet night, he sent his light-armed troops for- 
ward to hinder the Barbarians from falling into 
battle-array and throw them into confusion as they 
issued from their camp. Just before dawn, he led 
his men-at-arms down into the plain and drew them 
up in battle-array, many in number and full of spirit, 
as the Barbarians now saw, not few and timid, 
as they had expected. To begin with, it was this 
which shattered the confidence of the Gauls, who 
thought it beneath them to be attacked first. Then 
again, the light-armed folk fell upon them, forced 
them into action before they had taken their usual 
order and been arrayed in companies, and so com- 
pelled them to fight at random and in utter disorder. 
Finally, when Camillus led his men-at-arms to the 
attack, the enemy raised their swords on high and 
rushed for close quarters. But the Romans thrust 
their javelins into their faces, received their strokes 
on the parts that were shielded by iron, and so turned 
the edge of their metal, which was soft and weakly 
tempered, so much so that their swords quickly bent 
up double, while their shields were pierced and 
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weighed down by the javelins which stuck in them. 
Therefore they actually abandoned their own weapons 
and tried to possess themselves of those of their 
enemies, and to turn aside the javelins by grasping 
them in their hands. But the Romans, seeing them 
thus disarmed, at once took to using their swords, 
and there was a great slaughter of their foremost 
ranks, while the rest fled every whither over the 
plain; the hill tops and high places had been occu- 
pied beforehand by Camillus, and they knew that 
their camp could easily be taken, since, in their 
overweening confidence, they had neglected to 
fortify it. 

This battle, they say, was fought thirteen years 
after the capture of Rome, and produced in the 
Romans a firm feeling of confidence regarding the 
Gauls. They had mightily feared these Barbarians, 
who had been conquered by them in the first instance, 
as they felt, in consequence of sickness and extra- 
ordinary misfortunes, rather than of any prowess in 
their conquerors. At any rate, so great had their 
terror been that they made a law exempting priests 
from military service, except in case of a Gallic war. 

XLII. This was the last military exploit performed 
by Camillus, for the capture of Velitrae was a direct 
sequel of this campaign, and it yielded to him with- 
out a struggle. But the greatest of his civil contests 
yet remained and it was harder to wage it now against 
a people which had come back flushed with victory, 
and bent on electing a plebeian consul, contrary to 
the established law. But the Senate opposed their 
demands, and would not suffer Camillus to lay aside 
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his office, thinking that, with the aid of his great 
power and authority, they could make a better fight 
in defence of their aristocracy. But once when 
Camillus was seated in state and despatching public 
business in the forum, an officer, sent by the tribunes 
of the people, ordered him to follow, actually lay- 
ing hands upon him as though to hale him away. 
All at once such cries and tumult as had never 
been heard before filled the forum, the friends of 
Camillus thrusting the plebeian officer down from the 
tribunal, and the multitude below ordering him to 
drag the dictator away. Camillus, perplexed at the 
issue, did not renounce his office, but taking the 
senators with him, marched off to their place of 
meeting. Before he entered this, turning to the 
Capitol, he prayed the gods to bring the present 
tumults to their happiest end, solemnly vowing to 
build a temple to Concord when the confusion was 
over. 

In the Senate there was a great conflict of opposing 
views, but nevertheless, the milder course prevailed, 
concession was made to the people, and permission 
given them to elect one of the consuls from their 
own body. When the dictator announced this to 
the people as the will and pleasure of the Senate, at 
once, as was to be expected, they were delighted to 
be reconciled with the Senate, and escorted Camillus 
to his home with loud applause. On the following 
day they held an assembly and voted to build a 
temple of Concord, as Camillus had vowed, and to 
have it face the forum and place of assembly, 
to commemorate what had now happened. They 
voted also to add a day to the so-called Latin festival, 
and thereafter to celebrate four days, and that all 
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Romans at once perform sacrifices with garlands on 
their heads. At the elections held by Camillus, 
Marcus Aemilius was chosen consul from the 
patricians, and Lucius Sextus first consul from the 
plebeians. This was the last public act of Camillus. 

XLIII. In the year following, a pestilential sick- 
ness visited Rome, carrying off an incalculable number 
of the common people, and most of the magistrates. 
Camillus also died at this time, and he was full ripe 
for death, if any man ever was, considering his years 
and the completeness of his life; yet his loss grieved 
the Romans more than that of all those who perished 
of the plague at this time. 
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I. Aristrpes, the son of Lysimachus, belonged 
to the tribe Antiochis, and to the deme Alopecé. 
As regards his substance, stories differ, some having 
it that he passed all the days of his life in severe 
poverty, and that at his death he left behind 
him two daughters who for a long time were 
not sought in marriage because of their indigence. 
But in contradiction of this story which so many 
writers give, Demetrius of Phalerum, in his 
“ Socrates,” says he knows of an estate in Phalerum 
which belonged to Aristides—the one in which he 
lies buried, and regards as proofs of his opulent 
circumstances, first, his office of Archon Eponymous, 
which only he could hold who obtained it by lot from 
among the families carrying the highest property- 
assessments (these were called Pentacosiomedimni, or 
Five-hundred-bushellers) ; second, his banishment in 
ostracism, for no poor men, but only men from 
great houses which incurred envy because of 
their family prestige, were liable to ostracism; 
third, and last, the fact that he left in the 
precinct of Dionysus as offerings for victory some 
choregic tripods, which, even in our day, were pointed 
out as still bearing the inscription: “ The tribe 
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Antiochis was victorious; Aristides was Choregus; 
Archestratus was Poet.” 

Now this last argument, though it seems very 
strong, is really very weak. For both Epaminondas, 
who, as all men know, was reared and always lived 
in great poverty, and Plato the philosopher, took 
it upon themselves to furnish munificent public 
performances, the first, of men trained to play 
the flute, the second, of boys trained to sing and 
dance ; but Plato received the money that he spent 
thereon from Dion of Syracuse, and Epaminondas 
from Pelopidas. Good men wage no savage and 
relentless war against the gifts of friends, but 
while they look upon gifts taken to be stored 
away and increase the receiver's wealth as ignoble 
and mean, they refuse none which promote an 
unselfish and splendid munificence. 

However, as regards the tripods, Panaetius tries 
to show that Demetrius was deceived by identity 
of name. From the Persian wars, he says, down 
to the end of the Peloponnesian war, only two 
Aristides are recorded as victorious choregi, and 
neither of them is identical with the son of 
Lysimachus. One was the son of Xenophilus, and 
the other lived long afterwards, as is proved by 
the inscription itself, which is written in the 
character used after Eucleides,! as well as by the 
last name, Archestratus, of whom there is no 
record during the Persian wars, while during the 
time of the Peloponnesian war his name often 
appears as that of a choral poet. 

This argument of Panaetius should be more closely 


1 In 403-402 B.c., when Eucleides was Archon Hponymous, 
the Ionian alphabet was officially adopted at Athens, 
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examined as to its validity; but to banishment in 
ostracism every one was liable who was superior 
to the common run of men in reputation, or lineage, 
or eloquence. And so it was that Damon, the 
teacher of Pericles, was ostracized because he 
was thought to be rather extraordinary in his 
wisdom.! Furthermore, Idomeneus says that Aristides 
obtained the office of archon, not by lot, but by 
the election of the Athenians. And if he was 
made archon after the battle of Plataea, as Demetrius 
himself has written, it is certainly very credible 
that in view of such a reputation and such successes 
as he there won, he should be deemed. worthy, 
for his valour, of an office which men who drew lots 
for it obtained for their wealth. In fact, Demetrius 
is clearly ambitious to rescue not only Aristides, 
but also Socrates from what he deems the great 
evil of poverty, for he says that Socrates owned 
not only his house, but also seventy minas out at 
interest with Crito. 

II. Aristides was an intimate friend of that 
Cleisthenes who set the state in order after the 
expulsion of the tyrants. He also. admired and 
emulated, above all other statesmen, Lycurgus 
the Lacedaemonian.. He therefore favoured an 
aristocratic form of government, and ever had 
opposed to him, as champion of the people, Themis- 
tocles the son of Neocles. Some say that even 
as boys and fellow-pupils, from the outset, in every 
word and deed, whether serious or trivial, they 
were at variance with one another, and_ that by 


1 Pericles, iv. 2. 
-* From 508 3B.c. to 487 B.c. the archons were elected by 
the Assembly ; after 487, they were once more chosen by lot. 
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this very rivalry their natures were straightway 
made manifest, the one as dexterous, reckless, and 
unscrupulous, easily carried with impetuosity into 
any and every undertaking ; the other as established 
on a firm character, intent on justice, and admitting 
no falsity or vulgarity or deceit, not even in any 
sport whatsoever. 

But Ariston of Ceos says that this enmity of 
theirs, which came to be so intense, had its origin 
in a love affair. They were both enamoured of 
Stesilaiis, who was of Ceian birth, and in beauty 
of person the most brilliant of youths; and they 
cherished their passion so immoderately, that not 
even after the boy’s beauty had faded did they 
lay aside their rivalry, but, as though they had 
merely taken preliminary practice and exercise in 
that, they presently engaged in matters of state 
also with passionate heat and opposing desires. 

Themistocles joined a society of political friends, 
and so secured no inconsiderable support and power. 
Hence when some one told him that he would be a 
good ruler over the Athenians if he would only be 
fair and impartial to all, he replied: ‘* Never may I 
sit on a tribunal where my friends are to get no 
more advantage from me than strangers.” But 
Aristides walked the way of statesmanship by hime 
self, on a private path of his own, as it were, because, 
in the first place, he was unwilling to join with any 
comrades in wrong-doing, or to vex them by with- 
holding favours; and, in the second place, he saw 
that power derived from friends incited many to do 
wrong, and so was on his guard against it, deeming 
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it right that the good citizen should base his con- 
fidence only on serviceable and just conduct. 

III. However, since Themistocles was a reckless 
agitator, and opposed and thwarted him in every 
measure of state, Aristides himself also was almost 
compelled—partly in self-defence, and partly to 
curtail his adversary’s power, which was increasing 
through the favour of the many—to set himself in 
opposition to what Themistocles was trying to do, 
thinking it better that some advantages should es- 
cape the people than that his adversary, by pre- 
vailing everywhere, should become too strong. 
Finally there came a time when he opposed and 
defeated. Themistocles in an attempt to carry some 
really necessary measure. Then he could no longer 
hold his peace, but declared, as he left the Assembly, 
that there was no safety for the Athenian state 
unless they threw both Themistocles and himself 
into the death-pit. On another occasion he him- 
self introduced a certain measure to the people, and 
was carrying it through successfully, in spite of the 
attacks of the opposition upon it, but just as the 
presiding officer was to put it to the final vote, per- 
ceiving, from the very speeches that had been made 
in opposition to it, the inexpediency of his measure, 
he withdrew it without a vote. And oftentimes 
he would introduce his measures through other men, 
that Themistocles might not be driven by the spirit 
of rivalry with him to oppose what was expedient for 
the state. 

Altogether admirable was his steadfast constancy 
amid the revulsions of political feeling. He was not 
unduly lifted up by his honours, and faced adversity 
with a calm gentleness, while in all cases alike he 
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considered it his duty to give his services to his 
country freely and without any reward, either in 
money, or, what meant far more, in reputation. 
And so it befell, as the story goes, that when the 
verses composed by Aeschylus upon Amphiaraiis were 
recited in the theatre :-— 


“ He wishes not to seem, but rather just to be, 
And reap a harvest from deep furrows in a mind 
From which there spring up honourable counsel- 
lings, 2 


all the spectators turned their eyes on Aristides, 
feeling that he, above all men, was possessed of such 
excellence. 

IV. It was not only against the inclinations of his 
good-will and personal favour that he was a most 
strenuous champion of justice, but also against those 
of his anger and hatred. At any rate a story is 
told, how he was once prosecuting an enemy in 
court, and after he had made his accusation the 
judges were loath to hear the defendant at all, and 
demanded that their vote be taken against him 
straightway ; but Aristides sprang to his feet and 
seconded the culprit’s plea for a hearing and the 
usual legal procedure. And again, when he was 
serving as private arbitrator between two men, on 
one of them saying that his opponent had done 
Aristides much injury, “Tell me rather,” he said, 
“whether he has done thee any wrong; it is for 
thee, not for myself, that I am seeking justice.” 
When he was elected overseer of the public revenues, 
he proved clearly that large sums had been em- 
bezzled, not only by his fellow-officials, but also by 


1 Seven against Thebes, 592 ff. (Dindorf). 
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those of former years, and’ particularly by The- 
mistocles :— 


“The man was clever, but of his hand had no control.” 


For this cause, Themistocles banded many to- 
gether against Aristides, prosecuted him for theft at 
the auditing of his accounts, and actually got a 
verdict against him, according to Idomeneus. But 
the first and best men of the city were incensed at 
this, and he was not only exempted from his fine, 
but even appointed to administer the same charge 
again. Then he pretended to repent him of his 
former course, and made himself more: pliable, thus 
giving pleasure to those who were stealing the 
common funds by not examining them or holding 
them to strict account, so that they gorged them- 
selves with the public moneys, and then lauded 
Aristides to the skies, and pleaded with the people 
in his behalf, eagerly desirous that he be once more 
elected to-his office. But just as they were about to 
vote, Aristides rebuked the Athenians. “Verily,” 
said he, “when I served you in office with fidelity 
and honour, I was reviled and persecuted ; but now 
that I am flinging away much of the common fund 
to thieves, I am thought to be an admirable citizen. 
For my part, I am more ashamed of my present 
honour than I was of my former condemnation, and 
I am sore distressed for you, because it is more 
honourable in your eyes to please base men than to 
guard the public moneys.” By these words, as well 
as by exposing their thefts, he did indeed stop 
the mouths of the men who were then_ testifying 
loudly in his favour, but he won genuine and just 
praise from the best citizens. : 
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V. Now when Datis, on being sent by Darius 
ostensibly to punish the Athenians for burning 
Sardis, but really to subdue all the Hellenes, put 
in at Marathon with all his armament and went to 
ravaging the country, then, of the ten generals 
appointed by the Athenians for the conduct of the 
war, it was Miltiades who enjoyed the greatest con- 
sideration, but in reputation and influence Aristides 
was second. By adopting at that time the opinion 
of Miltiades about the battle to be fought, he did 
much to turn the scale in its favour. And since 
each general held the chief authority for a single 
day in turn, when the command came round to him, 
he handed it over to Miltiades, thereby teaching his 
fellow-officers that to obey and follow men of 
wisdom is not disgraceful, but dignified and salutary. 
By thus appeasing the jealousy of his colleagues and 
inducing them to be cheerfully contented in the 
adoption of a single opinion (and that the best), 
he confirmed Miltiades in the strength which comes 
from an unrestricted power. For each of the other 
generals at once relinquished his own right to com- 
mand for a day in turn, and put himself under the 
orders of Miltiades. 

In the battle, the Athenian centre was the hardest 
pressed, and it was there that the Barbarians held 
their ground the longest, over against the tribes 
Leontis and Antiochis. There, then, Themistocles 
and Aristides fought brilliantly, ranged side by side ; 
for one was a Leontid, the other an Antiochid. 
When the Athenians had routed the Barbarians 
and driven them aboard their ships, and saw that 
they were sailing away, not toward the islands, but 
into the gulf toward Attica under compulsion of 
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wind and wave, then they were afraid lest the 
enemy find Athens empty of defenders, and so they 
hastened homeward with nine tribes, and reached 
the city that very day. But Aristides was left 
behind at Marathon with his own tribe, to guard 
the captives and the booty. Nor did he belie his 
reputation, but though silver and gold lay about in 
heaps, and though there were all sorts of raiment 
and untold wealth besides in the tents and captured 
utensils, he neither desired to meddle with it him- 
self, nor would he suffer any one else to do so, 
although certain ones helped themselves without his 
knowledge. Among these was Callias the Torch- 
bearer. 

Some Barbarian, it seems, rushed up to this man, 
supposing him to bea king from his long hair and the 
headband that he wore, made obeisance to him, and 
taking him by the hand in suppliant fashion, showed 
him a great mass of gold buried up in a sort of pit. 
Callias, most savage and lawless of men, took up the 
gold; but the man, to prevent his betraying the 
matter to others, he slew. From this circumstance, 
they say, his descendants are called by the comic 
poets “ Laccopluti,’ or  Pit-wealthies,” in sly 
allusion to the place where Callias found his gold. 

Aristides at once received the office of Archon 
Eponymous. And yet Demetrius of Phalerum says 
that it was a little while before his death, and after 
the battle of Plataea, that the man held this office.2 
But in the official records, after Xanthippides, in 
whose year of office Mardonius was defeated at 
Plataea, you cannot find, long as the list is, so much 


1 One of the highest officers at the celebration of the 
Kleusinian mysteries. 2 479-478 B.c, 
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as the name Aristides; whereas immediately after 
Phaenippus, in whose year of office the victory at 
Marathon was won, an Aristides is recorded as 
archon. 

VI. Of all his virtues, it was his justice that most 
impressed the multitude, because of its most con- 
tinual and most general exercise. Wherefore, though 
poor and a man of the people, he acquired that most 
kingly and godlike surname of “The Just.” This 
no kings or tyrants ever coveted, nay, they rejoiced 
to be surnamed “ Besiegers,” or “ Thunderbolts,” or 
“ Conquerors,’ and some “ Eagles,” or “ Hawks,” 2 
cultivating the reputation which is based on violence 
and power, as it seems, rather than on virtue. And 
yet divinity, to which such men are eager to adapt 
and conform themselves, is believed to have three 
elements of superiority,—incorruption, power, and 
virtue ; and the most reverend, the divinest of these, 
is virtue. For vacuum and the ultimate elements 
partake of incorruption; and great power is ex- 
hibited by earthquakes and thunderbolts, and rushing 
tornadoes, and invading floods; but in fundamental 
justice nothing participates except through the 
exercise of intelligent reasoning powers. 

Therefore, considering the three feelings which 
are generally entertained towards divinity,—envy, 
fear, and honourable regard, men seem to envy and 
felicitate the deities for their incorruption and per- 
petuity ; todread and fear them for their sovereignty 
and power; but to love and honour and revere them 


! 490-489 B.c, 
2 Demetrius Poliorcetes; Ptolemy Ceraunos; Seleucus 
Nicator; Pyrrhus Aétos; Antiochus Hieraz. 
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for their justice. And yet, although men are thus 
disposed, it is immortality, of which our nature is 
not capable, and power, the chief disposal of which 
is in the hands of fortune, that they eagerly desire ; 
while as for virtue, the only divine excellence within 
our reach, they put it at the bottom of the list, 
unwisely too, since a life passed in power and great 
fortune and authority needs justice to make it 
divine; by injustice it is made bestial. 

VII. Now, to resume, it befell Aristides to be 
loved at first because of this surname, but afterwards 
to be jealously hated, especially when Themistocles 
set the story going among the multitude that 
Aristides had done away with the public courts 
of justice by his determining and judging everything 
in private, and that, without any one perceiving it, 
he had established for himself a monarchy, saving 
only the armed body-guard. And besides, the 
people too must by this time have become greatly 
elated over their victory; they thought nothing too 
good for themselves, and were therefore vexed with 
those who towered above the multitude in name and 
reputation. So they assembled in the city from all 
the country round, and ostracized Aristides, giving 
to their envious dislike of his reputation the name of 
fear of tyranny. 

Now the sentence of ostracism was not a chastise- 
ment of base practices, nay, it was speciously called 
a humbling and docking of oppressive prestige and 
power; but it was really a merciful exorcism of the 
spirit of jealous hate, which thus vented its malig- 
nant desire to injure, not in some irreparable evil, 
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but in a mere change of residence for ten years. 
And when ignoble men of the baser sort came to be 
subjected to this penalty, it ceased to be inflicted at 
all, and Hyperbolus was the last to be thus ostracized.! 
It is said that Hyperbolus was ostracized for the 
following reason. Alcibiades and Nicias had the 
greatest power in the state, and were at odds. 
Accordingly, when the people were about to exercise 
the ostracism, and were clearly going to vote against 
one or the other of these two men, they came to 
terms with one another, united their opposing 
factions, and effected the ostracism of Hyperbolus. 
The people were incensed at this for they felt that 
the institution had been insulted and abused, and so 
they abandoned it utterly and put an end to it. 

The method of procedure—to give a general out- 
line—was as follows. Each voter took an ostrakon, 
or potsherd, wrote on it the name of that citizen 
whom he wished to remove from the city, and 
brought it to a place in the agora which was all 
fenced about with railings. The archons first counted 
the total number of ostraka cast. For if the voters 
were less than six thousand, the ostracism was void. 
Then they separated the names, and the man who 
had received the most votes they proclaimed banished 
for ten years, with the right to enjoy the income 
from his property. 

Now at the time of which I was speaking, as the 
voters were inscribing their ostraka, it is said that an 
unlettered and utterly boorish fellow handed his 
ostrakon to Aristides, whom he took to be one of the 
ordinary crowd, and asked him to write Aristides on 
it. He, astonished, asked the man what possible 


1 About 417 B.c. Cf. Nicias, xi., Alcibiades, xiii. 
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wrong Aristides had done him. ‘ None whatever,” 
was the answer, “I don’t even know the fellow, but 
I am tired of hearing him everywhere called ‘The 
Just.’”” On hearing this, Aristides made no answer, 
but wrote his name on the ostrakon and handed it 
back. Finally, as he was departing the city, he 
lifted up his hands to heaven and prayed—a prayer 
the opposite, as it seems, of that which Achilles 
made !—that no crisis might overtake the Athenians 
which should compel the Usk ee to remember 
Aristides. 

VIII. But’ in the third year thereafter,2 when 
Xerxes was marching through Thessaly and Boeotia 
against Attica, they repealed their law’of ostracism, 
and voted that those who had been sent away under 
it might return. The chief reason for this was their 
fear of Aristides, lest he attach himself to the 
enemy's cause, and corrupt and pervert many of his 
fellow-citizens to the side of the Barbarian. But 
they much misjudged the man. Even before this 
decree of theirs, he was ever inciting and urging 
the Hellenes to win their freedom ; and after it was 
passed, when Themistocles was general with sole 
powers, he assisted him in every undertaking and 
counsel, although he thereby, for the sake of the 
general safety, made his chiefest foe the most 
famous of men. 

Thus when Eurybiades wished to abandon Salamis, 
but the Barbarian triremes, putting out by night, had 
encompassed the strait where he lay round about, 
and had beset the islands therein, and no Hellene 
knew of this encompassment, Aristides came over to 
them from Aegina, venturously sailing through the 


1 Iliad i. 407-412. 2 480 B.C. 
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enemy's ships. He went at once by night to the 
tent of Themistocles, and called him forth alone. 
*‘O Themistocles,”’ said he, “if we are wise, we shall 
at last lay aside our vain and puerile contention, and 
begin a salutary and honourable rivalry with one 
another in emulous struggles to save Hellas, thou as 
commanding general, I as assistant counsellor, since 
at the very outset I learn that thou art the only one 
who has adopted the best policy, urging as thou 
dost to fight a decisive sea-fight here in the narrows 
as soon as may be. And though thine allies oppose 
thee, thy foes would seem to assist thee; for the sea 
round about and behind us is already filled with 
hostile ships, so that even our unwilling ones must 
now of necessity be brave men and fight. Indeed, 
no way of escape is left.’ To this Themistocles 
replied: “I should not have wished, O Aristides, to 
find thee superior to me here; but I shall try to 
emulate thy fair beginning, and to surpass thee in 
my actions.” At the same time he told Aristides of 
the trick that he had contrived against the Barbarian, 
and entreated him to show Eurybiades convincingly, 
inasmuch as he had the greater credit with that 
commander, that there was no safety except in a 
sea-fight. So it happened in the council of generals 
that Cleocritus the Corinthian declared to The- 
mistocles that Aristides also was opposed to his plan, 
since he, though present, held his peace. Aristides 
at once replied that he would not have held his 
peace had not Themistocles counselled for the best ; 
but as it was, he kept quiet, not out of any good- 
will to the man, but because he approved of his 
plan. 
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IX. While the captains of the Hellenes were 
acting on this plan, Aristides noticed that Psyttaleia, 
a small island lying in the straits in front of Salamis, 
was full of the enemy. He therefore embarked 
in small. boats the most ardent and the most 
warlike of the citizens, made a landing on Psyttaleia, 
joined battle with the Barbarians, and slew them 
all, save the few conspicuous men who were taken 
alive. Among these were three sons of the King’s 
sister Sandaucé,! whom he straightway sent to 
Themistocles, and it is said that, in obedience 
to some oracle or other, and at the bidding of 
Euphrantides the seer, they were sacrificed to 
Dionysus Carnivorous. Then Aristides lined the 
islet. all round with his hoplites, and lay in wait 
for any who should be cast up there, that no 
friend might perish, and no foe escape. For the 
greatest crowding of the ships, and the most 
strenuous part of the battle, seems to have been 
in this region. And for this reason a trophy was 
erected on Psyttaleia. 

After the battle, Themistocles, by way of sounding 
Aristides, said that the deed they had now 
performed was a noble one, but a greater still 
remained, and that was to capture Asia in Europe, 
by sailing up to the Hellespont as fast as they could 
and cutting in twain the bridges there. But 
Aristides cried out with a loud voice and bade 
him abandon the proposal, and seek rather with 
all diligence how they might most speedily expel 
the Mede from Hellas, lest, being shut in and 
unable to make his escape, from sheer necessity 


1 Cf. Themistocles, xiii. 2, 
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he throw this vast force of his upon the defensive. 
So Themistocles sent once more the eunuch Arnaces,} 
a prisoner of war, bidding him tell the King that 
the Hellenes had actually set out on a voyage 
to attack the bridges, but that he, Themistocles, 
had succeeded in turning them back, wishing to 
save the King. 

X. At this Xerxes grew exceeding fearful, and 
hurried straight to the Hellespont; but Mardonius, 
with the flower of the army, to the number of 
three hundred thousand men, was left behind. 
He was a formidable adversary, and because his 
confidence in his infantry was strong, he wrote 
threateningly to the Hellenes, saying: “ Ye have 
conquered with your maritime timbers landsmen 
who know not how to ply the oar; but now, broad 
is the land of Thessaly and fair the plain of Boeotia 
for brave horsemen and men-at-arms to contend 
in.” But to the Athenians he sent separate letters 
and proposals from the King, who promised to 
rebuild their city, give them much money, and 
make them lords of the Hellenes, if only they 
would cease fighting against him. 

When the Lacedaemonians learned this, they 
took fright, and sent an embassy to Athens, begging 
the Athenians to despatch their wives and children 
to Sparta, and to accept from her a support for 
their aged and infirm; for great was the distress 
among the people, since it had so recently lost 
both land and city. However, after listening to 
the embassy, on motion of Aristides, they answered 


4 Cf. Themistocles, xvi. 2 f. 
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with -an admirable answer, declaring that they 
could be tolerant with their foes for supposing 
that everthing was to be bought for wealth and 
money, since their foes could conceive of nothing 
higher than.these things; but they were indignant 
at the Lacedaemonians for having an eye only 
to the penury and indigence that now reigned 
at Athens, and for being so unmindful of the valour 
and ambition of the Athenians as to exhort them 
to contend for Hellas merely to win their rations. 
When Aristides had made this motion and had 
introduced the waiting embassies into the Assembly, 
he bade the Lacedaemonians tell their people that 
there was not bulk of gold above or below ground 
so large that the Athenians would take it in 
payment for the freedom of the Hellenes; and to 
the messengers of Mardonius he said, pointing to 
the sun: “As long as yonder sun journeys his 
appointed journey, so long will. the Athenians wage 
war against the Persians in behalf of the land 
which. has been ravaged by them and of the 
temples. which they have defiled and consumed 
with. fire.” Still further, he made a motion that 
the priests should solemnly curse all who came to 
a parley with the Medes or forsook the alliance of 
the Hellenes. 

When Mardonius for the second time invaded 
Attica, again the people crossed over to Salamis. 
Then Aristides, who had been sent as envoy to 
Lacedaemon, inveighed against their sluggishness 
and «indifference, in that they had once more 
abandoned: Athens to the Barbarian, and demanded 
that they go to the aid of what was still left of 
Hellas. On hearing this, the Ephors, as long as 
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it was day, publicly disported themselves in easy- 
going festival fashion ; for it was their festival of the 
Hyacintha. But in the night they selected five 
thousand Spartans, each of whom had seven Helots 
to attend upon him, and sent them forth without 
the knowledge of the Athenians. So when Aristides 
came before them with renewed invectives, they 
laughed and said he was but a sleepy babbler, 
for that their army was already in Arcadia on 
its march agaiust the “strangers” (they called the 
Persians strangers). But Aristides declared they 
were jesting out of all season, forasmuch as they 
were deceiving their friends instead of their enemies. 
This is the way Idomeneus tell the story. But in 
the decree which Aristides caused to be passed, he 
himself is not named as envoy, but Cimon, Xanthippus, 
and Myronides. 

XI. Having been elected general with sole powers 
in view of the expected battle, he came to Plataea! 
at the head of eight thousand Athenian hoplites. 
There Pausanias also, the commander in chief of 
the whole Hellenic army, joined him with his 
Spartans, and the forces of the rest of the Hellenes 
kept streaming up. Now, generally speaking, 
there was no limit to the encampment of the 
Barbarians as it lay stretched out along the river 
Asopus, so vast was it; but round their baggage 
trains and chief headquarters they built a quad- 
rangular wall, whereof each side was ten stadia 
in length. 

To Pausanias and all the Hellenes under him 
Tisamenus the Eleian made prophecy, and foretold 
victory for them if they acted on the defensive and 


1 Spring of 479 B.c, 
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did not advance to the attack. But Aristides sent 
to Delphi and received from the god response that 
the Athenians would be superior to their foes if they 
made vows to Zeus, Cithaeronian Hera, Pan, and 
the Sphragitic nymphs; paid sacrifices to the heroes 
Androcrates, Leucon, Pisandrus, Damocrates, Hyp- 
sion, Actaeon, and Polyidus; and if they sustained 
the peril of battle on their own soil, in the plain of 
Eleusinian Demeter and Cora. When this oracle 
was reported to Aristides, it perplexed him greatly. 
The heroes to whom he was to sacrifice were, it was 
true, ancient dignitaries of the Plataeans; and the 
eave of the Sphragitic nymphs was on one of the 
peaks of Cithaeron, facing the summer sunsets, and 
in it there was also an oracle in former days, as they 
say, and many of the natives were possessed of the 
oracular power, and these were called nympholepiz, 
or “nymph-possessed.” But the plain of Eleusinian 
Demeter, and the promise of victory to the Athenians 
if they fought the battle in their own territory, 
called them back, as it were, to Attica, and changed 
the seat of war. 

At this time the general of the Plataeans, Arim- 
nestus, had a dream in which he thought he was 
accosted by Zeus the Saviour and asked what the 
Hellenes had decided to do, and replied: “On the 
morrow, my Lord, we are going to lead our army 
back to Eleusis, and fight out our issue with the 
Barbarians there, in accordance with the Pythian 
oracle.” Then the god said they were entirely in 
error, for the Pythian oracle’s places were there in 
the neighbourhood of Plataea, and if they sought 
them they would surely find them. All this was 
made so vivid to Arimnestus that as soon as he awoke 
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he summoned the oldest and most experienced of his 
fellow-citizens. By conference and_ investigation 
with these he discoverd that near Hysiae, at the 
foot of mount Cithaeron, there was a very ancient 
temple bearing the names of Eleusinian Demeter and 
Cora. Straightway then he took Aristides and led 
him to the spot. They found that it was naturally 
very well suited to the array of infantry against a 
force that was superior in cavalry, since the spurs of 
Cithaeron made the edges of the plain adjoining the 
temple unfit for horsemen. There, too, was the 
shrine of the hero Androcrates hard by, enveloped 
in a grove of dense and shady trees. And besides, 
that the oracle might leave no rift in the hope 
of victory, the Plataeans voted, on motion of Arim- 
nestus, to remove the boundaries of Plataea on 
the side toward Attica, and to give this territory 
to the Athenians, that so they might contend in 
defence of Hellas on their own soil, in accordance 
with the oracle. 

This munificence of the Plataeans became so 
celebrated that Alexander, many years afterwards, 
when he was now King of Asia,! built the walls of 
Plataea, and had proclamation made by herald at the 
Olympic games that the King bestowed this grace 
upon the Plataeans in return for their bravery and 
magnanimity in freely bestowing their territory upon 
the Hellenes in the Median war, and so showing 
themselves most zealous of all. 

XII. Now with the Athenians the men of Tegea 
came to strife regarding their position in the line. 
They claimed that, as had always been the case, 
since the Lacedaemonians held the right wing, they 


1 331-330 B.o. 
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themselves should hold the left, and in support of 
their claim they sounded loudly the praises of their 
ancestors. The Athenians were incensed, and 
Aristides came forward and made this speech: “ To 
argue with the men of Tegea about noble birth and 
bravery, there is surely no time now ; but we declare 
to you, O Spartans, and to the rest of the Hellenes, 
that valour is not taken away from a man, nor is 
it given him, by his position in the line. Whatsoever 
post ye shall assign to us, we will endeavour to main- 
tain and adorn it, and so bring no disgrace upon the 
contests we have made before. We are come, not 
to quarrel with our allies, but to do battle with our 
foes; not to heap praises on our fathers, but to show 
ourselves brave men in the service of Hellas. It is 
this contest which will show how much any city or 
captain or private soldier is worth to Hellas.” On 
hearing this, the councillors and leaders declared for 
the Athenians, and assigned to them the other wing. 

XIII. While Hellas was thus in suspense and 
Athens especially in danger, certain men of that 
city who were of prominent families and large 
wealth, but had been impoverished by the war, saw 
that with their riches all their influence in the city 
and their reputation had departed, while other men 
now had the honours and offices. They therefore 
met ‘together secretly at a certain house in Plataea, 
and conspired to overthrow the democracy; or, it 
their plans did not succeed, to injure the general 
cause and betray it to the Barbarians. 

Such was the agitation in the camp, and many 
had already been corrupted, when Aristides got 
wind of the matter, and, fearful of the crisis that 


_< favoured the plot, determined not to leave the 
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matter in neglect, nor yet to bring it wholly to the 
light, since it could not be known how many would 
be implicated by a test which was based on justice 
rather than expediency. Accordingly, he arrested 
some eight or so of the many conspirators. ‘Two of 
these, against whom the charge was first formally 
brought, and who were really the most guilty ones, 
Aeschines of Lamptrae and Agesias of Acharnae, 
fled the camp. The rest he released, affording thus 
an opportunity for encouragement and repentance to 
those who still thought they had escaped detection, 
and suggested to them that the war was a great 
tribunal for their acquittal from the charges made 
against them, provided they took sincere and 
righteous counsel in behalf of their country. 

XIV. After this, Mardonius made trial of the 
Hellenes with that arm of his service in which he 
thought himself most superior. He despatched all 
his cavalry against them as they lay encamped at the 
foot of Cithaeron, in positions that were rugged and 
rocky—all except the Megarians. These, to the 
number of three thousand, were encamped the 
rather in open plain. For this reason they suffered 
severely at the hands of the cavalry, which poured 
in tides against them, and found access to them 
on every side. Accordingly, they sent a messenger 
in haste to Pausanias, bidding him come to their aid, 
since they were unable of themselves to withstand 
the host of the Barbarians. Pausanias, on hearing 
this, and seeing at once that the camp of the 
Megarians. was as good as hidden from view by the 
multitude of the enemy’s javelins and arrows, and 
that its defenders were. huddled together in narrow 
quarters, on his own part had no way of rendering 
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them aid against horsemen, since his phalanx of 
Spartans was full-armoured and slow of movement; 
but to the rest of the generals and captains of the 
Hellenes who were about him he proposed, in order to 
stir up their valour and ambition, that some of them 
should volunteer to make contention for the succour 
of the Megarians. The rest all hesitated, but 
Aristides, in behalf of the Athenians, undertook 
the task, and despatched his most zealous captain, 
Olympiodorus, with the three hundred picked men 
of his command, and archers mingled with them. 

_ These quickly arrayed themselves and advanced 
to the attack on the run. Masistius, the commander 
of the Barbarian cavalry, a man of wonderful prowess 
and of surpassing stature and beauty of person, saw 
them coming, and at once wheeled his horse to 
face them and charged down upon them. Then 
there was a mighty struggle between those who 
withstood and those who made the charge, since 
both regarded this as a test of the whole issue 
between them. Presently the horse of Masistius 
was hit with an arrow, and threw his rider, who 
lay where he fell, unable to raise himself, so heavy 
was his armour; and yet he was no easy prey to 
the Athenians, though they pressed upon him 
and smote him. For not only his chest and 
head, but also his limbs were encased in gold and 
bronze and iron. But at last, with the spike of 
a javelin, through the eye-hole of his helmet, he was 
smitten to the death, and the rest of the Persians 
abandoned his body and fled. The magnitude of 
their’ success was known to the Hellenes, not 
from the multitude of those they slew, for few 
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had fallen, but from the grief of the Barbarians. 
For they shore their own hair in tribute to Masistius, 
and that of their horses and mules, and filled the 
plain with their wailing cries. ‘They felt that they 
had lost a man who, after Mardonius himself, was by 
far the first in valour and authority. 

XV. After this cavalry battle, both sides refrained 
from further fighting for a long time, since only 
as they acted on the defensive would victory be 
theirs—so the soothsayers interpreted the sacrifices 
alike for Persians and Hellenes,—but if they attacked, 
defeat. At last Mardonius, since he had supplies 
_remaining for only a few days, and since the 
Hellenes were ever increasing in number as fresh 
bodies joined them, impatiently determined to 
wait no longer, but to cross the Asopus at day- 
break and attack the Athenians unexpectedly. 
During. the evening he gave the watchword to 
his commanders. 

But about midnight a solitary horseman quietly 
approached the camp of the Hellenes, and falling 
in with the outposts, ordered that Aristides the 
Athenian come to him. He was speedily obeyed, 
and then said: “I am Alexander the Macedonian, 
and I am come at the greatest peril to myself, 
out of my good-will toward you, that no suddenness 
of attack may frighten you into inferior fighting. 
Mardonius will surely give battle on the morrow, - 
not because he has substantial hope or even courage, 
but because he is destitute of provisions. His sooth- 
sayers, indeed, are trying to keep him from battle by 
unpropitious sacrifices and oracular utterances, while 
his army is full of dejection and consternation: 
but he must needs boldly try his fortune, or -sit 
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still and endure extremest destitution.” When he 
had told him this, Alexander begged Aristides to 
keep the knowledge to himself and bear it well 
in mind, but to tell it to none other. Aristides 
replied that it was not honourable to conceal this 
knowledge from Pausanias, since it was on him 
that the supreme command devolved, but that 
it should not be told the other leaders before the 
battle; though in case Hellas were victorious, no 
man should remain ignorant of Alexander's zeal 
and valour. After: this’ conversation, the king 
of the Macedonians rode off back again, and 
Aristides went to the tent of Pausanias and told 
him all that had been said. Then they summoned 
the other leaders and gave them orders to keep 
the army in array, since there was to be a 
battle. 

XVI. At this juncture, as Herodotus relates,} 
Pausanias sent word to Aristides, demanding that 
the Athenians change their position and array 
themselves on the right wing, over against the 
Persians, where they would contend better, he 
said, since they were versed already in the Persian 
style of fighting, and emboldened by a previous 
victory over them; the left wing, where the Medising 
Hellenes were going to attack, should be intrusted 
to himself and his Spartans. . 

The rest of the Athenian generals thought it 
inconsiderate and annoying in Pausanias to leave 
the rest of his line in the position assigned, while 
he moved them, and them only, back and forth 
like Helots, and put them forward where the 
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fighting was to be hottest. But Aristides declared 
that they were utterly wrong; they had contended 
emulously with the Tegeans, but a little while 
back, for the occupation of the left wing, and 
plumed themselves on being preferred before those 
rivals; but now, when the Lacedaemonians of 
their own accord vacated the right wing for them, 
and after a fashion proffered them the leadership 
among the Hellenes, they neither welcomed the 
reputation thus to be won, nor counted it gain 
that their contention would thus be, not with men 
of the same tribes and kindreds, but rather with 
Barbarians and natural enemies. Upon this the 
Athenians very willingly exchanged posts with 
the Spartans, and the word passed from lip to 
lip far through their ranks that their enemies 
would attack them with no better arms and with 
no braver spirits than at Marathon, nay, with 
the same kind of archery as then, and with the 
same variegated vesture and gold adornments to 
cover soft bodies and unmanly spirits; “ while 
we have not only like arms and bodies with our 
brethren of that day, but that greater courage 
which is born of our victories; and our contest is 
not alone for land and city, as theirs was, but 
also for the trophies which they set up at Marathon 
and Salamis, in order that the world may think 
that not even those were due to Miltiades only, 
or to fortune, but to the Athenians.” 

The Spartans and Athenians, then, were busily 
engaged in exchanging posts; but the Thebans 
heard of it from deserters and told Mardonius. He, 
at once, whether through fear of the Athenians or 
out of ambition to engage with the Lacedaemonians, 
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counterchanged his Persians to the right wing, and 
ordered the Hellenes with him to set themselves 
against the Athenians. When this change in his 
enemy's order of battle was manifest, Pausanias 
returned and occupied the right wing again, where- 
upon Mardonius also resumed his own left wing, just 
as he stood at the beginning, facing the Lacedae- 
monians. And thus the day came to an end without 
action. The Hellenes, on deliberation, decided to 
change their camp to a position farther on, and to 
secure a spot where there was plenty of good water, 
since the neighbouring springs were defiled and 
ruined by the Barbarians’ superior force of cavalry. 
XVII. Night came on, and the generals set out to 
lead their forces to the appointed encampment, The 
soldiers, however, showed no great eagerness to 
follow in close order, but when they had once 
abandoned their first defences, most of them hurried 
on toward the city of Plataea, and there tumult 
reigned as they scattered about and encamped in no 
order whatsover. But it chanced that the Lacedae- 
monians were left alone behind the others, and that 
too against their will. For Amompharetus, a man of 
a fierce and venturesome spirit, who had long been 
mad for battle and distressed by the many post- 
ponements and delays, now at last lost all control 
of himself, denounced the change of position as a 
runaway flight, and declared that he would not 
abandon his post, but stay there with his company 
and await the onset of Mardonius. And when 
Pausanias came up and told him that their action 
had been formally voted by the Hellenes in council, 
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Amompharetus picked up a great stone and threw it 
down at the feet of Pausanias, saying that was his 
personal ballot for battle, and he cared not a whit 
for the cowardly counsels and votes of the rest. 
Pausanias, perplexed at the case, sent to the Athe- 
nians, who were already moving off, begging them 
to wait and make the march in company with him, 
and then began to lead the rest of his troops 
toward Plataea, with the idea that he would thus 
force Amompharetus from his position. 

At this point day overtook them, and Mardonius, 
who did not fail to notice that the Hellenes had 
abandoned their encampment, with his force in full 
array, bore down upon the Lacedaemonians, with great 
shouting and clamour on the part of the Barbarians, 
who felt that there would be no real battle, but that 
the Hellenes had only to be snatched off as they 
fled. And this lacked but little of coming to pass. 
For Pausanias, on seeing the situation, though he 
did check his march and order every man to take 
post for battle, forgot, either in his rage at Amom- 
pharetus or his confusion at the speed of the enemy, 
to give the signal for battle to the confederate 
Hellenes. For this reason they did not come to his 
aid at once, nor in a body, but in small detachments 
and straggling, after the battle was already joined. 

When Pausanias got no favourable omens from his 
sacrifices, he ordered his Lacedaemonians to sit quiet 
with their shields planted in front of them, and to 
await his orders, making no attempt to repulse their 
enemies, while he himself went to sacrificing again. 
By this time the horsemen were charging upon 
them ; presently their missiles actually reached them, 
and many a Spartan was smitten. And then it was 
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mapaTafews QvovTt Kal KaTevyouerep TOY Avéay 
TWAS ave TpoomTedovTas dpratew Kab Svappt- 
MTEL TA rept THY Ouotay, tov 6€ Havoaviav Kal 
TOUS Tept aQUTOV OvUK éxovTas omha Papoors Kal 
pagreét Tate" 610 Kal vov éxeivns THS emo pops 
PLN Hara Tas Teph TOV Bopor € év =rapty TANyas 
TOV épnBov Kal Tv peTa Tavta Tov Avodoapv 
Toumnv cvvTenecoOar. 

XVIEL Avo popav ovv 0 Naveavias TOUS Tapov- 
ow, ada TOU MAVTEWS €mr aAXoals Lepeta KaTa- 
BdrXovtos, tpémeTat mpds TO “Hpatoy tH over 
SedaKpupevos, Kal Tas xetpas avacXe@v evEaTo 
KBatpavig ‘pe Kal Jeots adrous, ot Uaratida 
Yn eXovew, €l 1) TET POT AL Tots “BAAnoL viKay, 
anna épacavras yé Tb mabetv Kat deiEavras &, EpY@ 
Tots ToNeplols, WS em” avopas ayabovs Kat paxe- 
cOar penadnxotas éotpdtevoav. TavTa Tov 
Ilavoaviov OcoxrvtobvTos dua Tats evyais Epuyy 
Ta lepa Kal vikny 0 mavtis Eppale. Kat dobévTos 
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that-Callicrates, said to be the fairest of the Hellenes 
to look upon, and the tallest man in their whole 
army, was shot, and, dying, said he did not grieve at 
death, since he had left his home to die for Hellas, 
but at dying without striking a single blow. Their 
experience was indeed a terrible one, but the restraint 
of the men was wonderful. ‘They did not try to 
repel the enemy who were attacking them, but 
awaited from their god and their general the favour- 
able instant, while they endured wounds and death 
at their posts. 

Some say that as Pausanias was sacrificing and 
praying, a little to one side of his line of battle, 
some Lydians suddenly fell upon him and rudely 
hurled away the. sacrificial offerings; and that 
Pausanias and his attendants, being without weapons, 
smote the intruders with the sacrificial staves and 
goads; wherefore, to this day, in imitation of this 
onslaught, the ceremonies of beating the young 
warriors round the altar at Sparta, and of the pro- 
cession of the Lydians which follows this, are duly 
celebrated as rites. 

XVIII. Then, in distress at this state of affairs, 
while the seer slew victim after victim, Pausanias 
turned his face, all tears, toward the Heraeum, and 
with hands uplifted prayed Cithaéronian Hera and 
the other gods of the Plataean land that, if it was 
not the lot of the Hellenes to be victorious, they 
might ‘at least do great deeds before they fell, and 
show to:a certainty that their enemies had marched 
out-against men who were brave and who knew how 
to fight. While. Pausanias was thus calling on the 
gods, right in the midst of his prayers, the sacrifices 
showed themselves propitious and the seer announced 
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els amavras TOD Taparyyehwaros kaBicracbat 
pos TOUS TOAEHLOUS, m TE hdrayé Oypey Eoxev 
ai pvidios évos mov Pupoeiboos Tpos aXKIV 
TPETrOpEVvou Kal $piEavros, Tots TE BapBapors 
TOTE TAapeaTn Royer 10s, @S$ mpos avdpas oO ayov 
ET OLTO paxoupevous ax pe Javatov. 610 Kal 
mpobguevor Toda TOV YEppov érofevor els tous! 
Aakedatpovious. ol Oe THpOdVTES apa Tov cvva- 
onmtcpov é7éBawwov, Kal mpoomecovtes e&ewPouy 
Ta yEppa, Kal Tots Sopace TUTTOVTES TpoowTa, 
Kal oTEpVa TOY Uepowy TONAOUS xatéBarnor, 
OvK amTpaKT@s ove ab vpoos TiTTOVTAS. Kal yap 
dvrihapBavopevot Tov dopatwv tais yepol yup- 
vais ovvelpavov TH Trelara, Kab 7 pos. Tas 
Expovrxias eX @ pour OvUK apyas, GNA Tais Te 
KoTrio’ Kal Tots aKiwwaKals XPOmevor Kab Tas 
aor bas TaApacT@OVTES Kal TUULTAEKOMEVOL YPOvOV 
TONUY avTEiXov. 

Ou & ’AOnvator téws bev NT péLovv dvapevovTes 
TOUS Aaxedarpovious, émrel be Kpavyy Te ™poaé- 


TWLITTE TON? Haxopevery Kal Tapyy, OS paciv, 


aryyehos Tapa aveaviov Ta yevoueva ppatov, 
Oppnoav KaTa TAX OS Bon Geir. Kal 7 poxwpov- 
ow aurois dua TOU medtou pos TIHV Bony eTrepé- 
povTo TOY ‘EX jvoOv ob pndifovres, "A pioreions 
6é MpaTov per, @s elde, Todv mpoedOav Boa, 


papTupopevos “EXAnvious Oeovs, atréxeo Oat paXns 


Kat pa) odicw éurodov eivat pn de Kohvety 

eTrapuvovTas Tous mpoxwvOuvevovow vmrép TIS 

‘Edd d60s, érel O ewpa po) TposéxXovras avT@ 

Kal ouvtetaypévous érl THY pwaxyny, oOUTW TIS 
1 cis rovs Hercher and Blass with S: rods. 
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victory. Word was at once passed all along the 
line to set themselves in motion against the enemy, 
and the phalanx suddenly had the look of a fierce 
beast, bristling up to defend itself. The Barbarians 
then got assurance that their contest was to be with 
men who would fight to the death. Therefore they 
made a rampart of their wicker targets and shot 
their arrows into the ranks of the Lacedaemonians. 
These, however, kept their shields closely locked 
together as they advanced, fell upon their foemen, 
tore away their wicker targets, and then, smiting the 
Persians in face and breast with their long spears, 
they slew many, who nevertheless did great deeds of 
courage before they fell. For they grasped the long 
spears with their naked hands, fractured them for 
the most part, and then took to short-range fighting 
with a will, plying their caggers and scimetars, tear- 
ing away their enemies’ shields, and locking them in 
close embrace ; and so they held out a long time. 
The Athenians, meanwhile, were quietly awaiting 
the Lacedaemonians. But when the shouts of those 
engaged in battle fell loud upon their ears, and there 
came, as they say,a messenger from Pausanias telling 
them what was happening, they set out with speed 
to aid him. However, as they were advancing 
through the plain to his aid, the medising Hellenes 
bore down upon them. Then Aristides, to begin 
with, when he saw them, went far forward and 
shouted to them, invoking the gods of Hellas, that 
they refrain from battle, and oppose not nor hinder 
those who were bearing aid to men standing in the 
van of danger for the sake of Hellas. But as soon 
as he saw that they paid no heed to him, and were 
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éxet BonOeias amrotpamopevos ovvéBare TovToLs 
Tepl wWevTaklopuplous ovo. adAA TO pev 
mrEelctov evdis évédwxe Kal ameywpnoev, aTE 
5 kal trav BapBapwv amnrX(aypEevov, 4 Se 
paxn réyeTat pddoTa KaTAa OnBaiovs yevéecOar, 
mpoOuporata TOV TPOTOY KAL SUVATWTATWY TOTE 
Tap avTots pndibovrar Kal TO TAOS ov KaTa 
yvopunv, adr’ oAuyapxKovpevov ayovTov. 
XIX. Oitw 66 Tod ayavos diya cuvecTa@ToOS 
mpato. pev éooavto tovs Ilépoas ot Aaxedas- 
poviots Kat tov Mapddvov avip Xnaptiatns 
OvOLa "Apipyna Tos: dmokrivvuct, NLOw THY Ke- 
pariy matakas, domep avTo Tpoeo nave TO 
év “Apdidpew pavteiov. tmepape yap davdpa 
Avdév évtadOa, Kapa 6é érepov eis Tpodwviov 
61 MapSovi0s: Kat TovTov pév o mpopyntns Kapixh 
yAooon mpoceitev, 0 5€ Avédos ev Te one TOU 
"A pprapew KaTtevvac Gels edo£ev omnperny TWA 
Tob Oeov Tapagrhvat Kal Kedevelv QUTOV aTrLéval, 
pe) Bovdopevov dé ALGov eis THY Keparny euBareiy 
peyav, WaTE bofat TANYEVTA TeOvavat TOV avO po- 
Tov" Kal TadTa pev oUT@ yever Pat AéyeTat. TOvS 
éé pevyovtas els TQ Evhwa TELYN cabeiptav. 
‘Ody Oo Ua Tepov "AOnvaior TOUS OnBatous 
TPETOVTAL, TplaKoalous TOUS emupaveaTarous Kat 
TPOTOUS StapOeipavtes év auth TH pin, yeé- 
ryevnpevns O€ THIS TpoThs KEV avrois ayyeros 
monopKeta Oat TO BapPapixoy els TA TELXN KATA- 


1 § bracketed in Sintenis?; Blass reads eis 7d Tirgov 6 with 
S, after Hercher, thus agreeing with Herodotus viii. 135. 
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arrayed for battle, then he turned aside from rendering 
aid where he had proposed, and engaged with these, 
though they were about fifty thousand in number. 
But the greater part of them at once gave way and 
withdrew, especially as the Barbarians had also 
retired, and the battle is said to have been fought 
chiefly with the Thebans, whose foremost and most 
influential men were at that time very eagerly 
medising, and carried with them the multitude, not 
of choice, but at the bidding of the few. 

XIX. The contest thus begun in two places, the 
Lacedaemonians were first to repulse the Persians. 
Mardonius was slain by a man of Sparta named 
Arimnestus, who crushed his head with a stone, even 
as was forctold him by the oracle in the shrine of 
Amphiaraiis. Thither he had sent a Lydian man, 
and a Carian besides to the oracle of Trophonius.} 
This latter the prophet actually addressed in the 
Carian tongue ; but the Lydian, on lying down in the 
precinct of Amphiaraiis, dreamed that an attendant 
of the god stood by his side and bade him be gone, 
and on his refusal, hurled a great stone upon his 
head, insomuch that he died from the blow (so ran 
the man’s dream). These things are so reported. 
Furthermore, the Lacedaemonians shut the flying 
Persians up in their wooden stockade. 

Shortly after this it was that the Athenians routed 
the Thebans, after slaying three hundred, their most 
eminent leaders, in the actual battle. After the rout 
was effected, and more might have been slain, there 
came a messenger to the Athenians, telling them 
that the Barbarian force was shut up and besieged 


oF According to Herodotus, viii. 135, Mys the Carian visited 
the shrine of the Ptoan Apollo, overlooking Lake Copais. 
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f ¢ , 
KeKNeLopmevov. ovTw by colecOas Tovs “EXXAHVaS 
édcavtes éBonfovy mpos Ta Telyn* Kal Tots 
/ a 
Aaxedatpoviots Tavtadmaciv apy@s Tpos TELYo- 
paxiav Kal areipws Exovow éemipaverTes aipovor 
\ f / an lal /, 
TO oTpatoTedoy dovw ToAA@ TaV Todepiov. 
NéyovTas yap amd TOV TpldKovTAa pupLddwr 
‘4g a \ > / fa] 2! 
TeTpakliopuplo. huyetv atv “AptaBalw, tev § 
e \ a ¢€ he > , yy e 
tmép THs “EAAdbos aywvicamevov emecov ot 
mavtes émt yirtos éEnKovTa Kal TplaxkdctoL. 
rovtov "AOnvatot pev Haav dvo Kal TevTHKoVTA, 
mavres ex tHS Alavtides duAs, os dynoe Kyrei- 
Snuos, aywvicauévns apicta’ 610 Kal Tats 
Xhpayitict vuppars €Ovov Aiavtidar thy mud o- 
ypnatov Ovaiav brép THs vixns, éx Snuooiov 76 
> 
avaérxowa RapBavovress Aaxedatpovior 8 Evi 
mrelous Tov évernxovta, Teyedtat 0 éxKaidena. 
c fal 
@avuactov ody 1d “Hpoddtov, as povous 
rovTous dyaiv eis xelpas éAOeiv ToIs Todeptors, 
tov & dddr\wv ‘EXAjvav pndéva. Kal yap TO 
TAHO0s TOV TeTOVTOY papTUpEl Kal TA pYnMATA 
Kowov yevécbar TO KaTopOwpa: Kal Tov Bwpov 
f a , 
ovx av éméypaav ovTws, eb movat TpEls ToNELS 
hywvlcavTo, TOV drwy atpéwa KabeCopévwv: 
VA Yj 
Tévde 100” EXdnves vinas Kpater, Epyo “Apnos," 
Ilépoas é€eXdcavtes édevOépa ‘EXXade Kowwov 
iSpvcavto Aros Bapov é€devGepiov. 


1 Coraés and Bekker insert after this verse the pentameter : 
cbrdApm PuxXas Afuare reiOdpuevot, following the bold snpoee of 
their spirit, found in the Palatine Anthology, vi. 50... 
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in their stockade. So they suffered the Hellenes in 
front of them to make good their escape, while they 
themselves marched to the stockade. They brought 
welcome aid to the Lacedaemonians, who were 
altogether inexperienced and helpless in storming 
walled places, and captured the camp with great 
slaughter of the enemy. Out of three hundred 
thousand, only forty thousand, it is said, made their 
escape with Artabazus. Of those who contended 
in behalf of Hellas, there fell in all one thousand 
three hundred and sixty. Of these, fifty-two were 
Athenians, all of the Aeantid tribe, according to 
Cleidemus, which made the bravest contest (for which 
reason the Aeantids used to sacrifice regularly to the 
Sphragitic nymphs the sacrifice ordained by the 
Pythian oracle for the victory, receiving the expenses 
therefor from the public funds); ninety-one were 
Lacedaemonians, and sixteen were men of Tegea. 
Astonishing, therefore, is the statement of Herod- 
otus,' where he says that these one hundred and fifty- 
nine represented the only Hellenes who engaged the 
enemy, and that not one of the rest did so. Surely the 
total number of those who fell, as well as the monu- 
ments erected over them, testifies that the success was 
acommon one. Besides, had the men of three cities 
only made the contest, while the rest sat idly by, 
the altar would not have been inscribed’as it was :— 


“Here did the Hellenes, flushed with a victory 
granted by Ares 
Over the routed Persians, together, for Hellas 
delivered, 
Build them an altar of Zeus, Zeus as. De- 
. liverer known.” 
2 ix. BBs 
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Tavrny tv paxny eMaxeravTo TH TETPAOL Tob 
Bon dpopidvos ioTapevov Kart’ ’AOnvatovs, Kata 
dé Bowwrovs TeTpaou TOU Tlavépou pOivovtos, 7 
Kal voV éTL TO ‘EXAqvucoy év Idatatats abpoi- 
CeTat cuvedpLov Kal Gvover ™@ ehevOepicp Aut 
Ilvatateis UTEp THS VIKNS. THY 5é TOV TEpav 
dave pariay ov Javpacréov, 67rov Kal vov Sunk pl- 
Bopévov TOV ev aaTponoyia aAXKOV GAANV AAXOL 
pnvos apxiv Kal TehEUT IY ayourw. 

XX. ’Ex tovtov trav ’A@nvaiwy to dpc tetov 
ov mapadidsvrav TOIs Lraptidrats ovoe Tp0- 
mavov ltoravat TVYX@pPOUVT@Y exet vous, Tap 
ovoev av AAGev evOds atrodkécBar Ta TpPaypwaTa 
TOV “EXMujvov év Tots Straus SvaoTavton, 
ee pn TONG Trapnyopav Kal didacK@v Tods 
Tver PATI yous 0 “Apioretons, paduora 6é Aew- 
Kpatn Kal Mupovidny, goyve Kal cvvéTeroe THY 
Kpiow épetvar tots “EXXAnow. evrabba BovXevo- 
Heveov TOV EMavey Ocoyettov pev ° Meyapevs 
ele, ws étépa! mode. Sotéov el TO aptoTetor, 
el He Bovrovrar cvvTapatar TONE HLOV €upuALov’ 
emt TOUT@ oy avacTas Knreoxperos ) KopivOcos 
dokav pev Taper KEV QS KopwOtors ato @Y TO 

LaTElov’ iV yap € év dE@pare MeyloT@ pera THY 
ee TapTny Kal TAs ‘AOnvas 7 Kopivbos: ele be 
T aol apécavra Kal Oaupacrov Noyov omep 
INaratéwv, Kal ovveBovhevae THY. pirovEerKiav 
AVENEL EKELVOLS 70 apio tetov amroéovtas, ols 
ovderépous TL peo MEVOLS axOecOan. pnbévror dé 
Tovtwy mpatos pev ‘Apioteidns auvexwpnoev 


1 érépa Bekker has odderépa neither city, adopting a conjec- 
ture of Muretus. 
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This battle was fought on the fourth of the month 
Boédromion, as the Athenians reckon time; but 
according to the Boeotian calendar, on the twenty- 
seventh of the month Panemus,!. the day when, 
down to the present time, the Hellenic council 
assembles in Plataea, and the Plataeans sacrifice te 
Zeus the Deliverer for the victory. We must not 
wonder at the apparent discrepancy between these 
dates, since, even now that astronomy is a more 
exact science, different peoples have different be- 
ginnings and endings for their months. 

XX. After this, the Athenians would not grant 
the Spartans the highest meed of valour, nor allow 
them to erect a general trophy, and the cause of the 
Hellenes had certainly gone at once to destruction 
from their armed contention, had not Aristides, by 
abundant exhortation and admonition, checked his 
fellow-generals, especially Leocrates and Myronides, 
and persuaded them to submit the case to the 
Hellenes for decision. ‘Thereupon, in the council of 
the Hellenes, Theogeiton the Megarian said that the 
meed of valour must be given to some third city, 
unless they desired the confusion of a civil war. At 
this point Cleocritus the Corinthian rose to speak. 
Every one thought he would demand the meed of 
valour for the Corinthians, since Corinth was held in 
greatest estimation after Sparta and Athens. But to 
the astonishment and delight of all, he made a 
proposition in behalf of the Plataeans, and counselled 
to take away contention by giving them the meed of 
valour, since at their honour neither claimant could 
take offence. To this proposal Aristides was first to 


+ About August 1, 479 B.o. 
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wrép tov “AOnvaiwv, érerta Ilavoavias brep 
tov Aaxedaipoviov. ottw dé bssadraryévtes 
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TdvTa TOUS Xpopevous, é« 6€ TAataréwy Ev- 
xidas UTOTXOMEVOS WS evdexeTat TAXLOTA, Kopotetv 
TO Tapa Tod Geod Tdp HKEV els Acrdovs. ary- 
viaas 6€ TO capa Kal Tepippavdpevos eorepave- 
caTO dagyn Kal haBov amo TOU Bopov 70 mp 
Opopm mad eis tas IIdatasas eX @pet Kal Tpo 
HjAtov dug av érraviroe, THS auras nwepas 
XerLous oTaoLous KaTavucas. aotacdpevos 5é 
TOUS moniTas Kal TO Tp mapadovs evdus 
emer Kal MET [LK pov eférrvevoey. aryauevor 
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EiyiSas v0d8e Opétas HAO 748’ abOnpepov. 

1 avpKodsunoay Hercher and Blass, following Stephanus, 
and favoured by F8S: ¢xoddunoav built, 
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agree on behalf of the Athenians, then Pausanias on 
behalf of the Lacedaemonians. Thus reconciled, they 
chose out eighty talents of the booty for the Plataeans, 
with which they rebuilt the sanctuary of Athena, and 
set up the shrine, and adorned the temple with frescoes, 
which continue in perfect condition to the present 
day; then the Lacedaemonians set up a trophy on their 
own account, and the Athenians also for themselves. 
When they consulted the oracle regarding the 
sacrifice to be made, the Pythian god made answer 
that they were to erect an altar of Zeus the 
Deliverer, but were not to sacrifice upon it until 
they had extinguished the fire throughout the land, 
which he said had been polluted by the Barbarians, 
and kindled it fresh and pure from the public hearth 
at Delphi. Accordingly the commanders of the 
Hellenes went about straightway and compelled all 
who were using fire to extinguish it, while Euchidas, 
who promised to bring the sacred fire with all 
conceivable speed, went from Plataea to Delphi. 
There he purified his person by sprinkling himself 
with the holy water, and crowned himself with 
laurel. Then he took from the altar the sacred fire 
and started to run back to Plataea. He reached the 
place before the sun had set, accomplishing thus a 
thousand furlongs in one and the same day. He 
greeted his countrymen, handed them the sacred 
fire, and straightway fell down, and after a little 
expired. In admiration of him the Plataeans gave 
him burial in the sanctuary of Artemis Eucleia, and 
inscribed upon his tomb this tetrameter verse :— 


“ Euchidas, to Pytho running, came back here 
the selfsame day.” 
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umeép THs EAXdbos. 

Kupwbevtay dé TOUTOY ot Tharavets UTrebe- 
EayTo Tois Tecovot Kal _Kelpevors avutToou TOY 
“EdAjvev évaryiter Kal? Exactov éviavTov. Kal 
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Maipatnpravos BV, os éoTt Tapa Bovwtois 
‘Adadxopervos, TH ExTY éml oéKa TéLTOUCL TO 
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1 «évSe Hercher and Blass with F*S : rovrov. 
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Now Eucleia is regarded by most as Artemis, and 
is so addressed; but some say she was a daughter 
of Heracles and of that Myrto who was daughter of 
Menoetius and sister of Patroclus, and that, dying in 
virginity, she received divine honours among the 
Boeotians and Locrians. For she has an altar and 
an image built in every market place, and receives 
preliminary sacrifices from would-be brides and 
bridegrooms. 

XXI. After this, there was a general assembly of 
the Hellenes, at which Aristides proposed a decree 
to the effect that deputies and delegates from all 
Hellas convene at Plataea every year, and that every 
fourth year festival games of deliverance be cele- 
brated — the FEleutheria; also that a confederate 
Hellenic force be levied, consisting of ten thousand 
shield, one thousand horse, and one hundred ships, 
to prosecute the war against the Barbarian; also that 
the Plataeans be set apart as inviolable and con- 
secrate, that they might sacrifice to Zeus the 
Deliverer in behalf of Hellas. 

These propositions were ratified, and the Plataeans 
undertook to make funeral offerings annually for the 
Hellenes who had fallen in battle and lay buried 
there. And this they do yet unto this day, after the 
following manner. On the sixteenth of the month 
Maimacterion (which is the Boeotian Alalcomenius), 
they celebrate a procession. This is led forth at 
break of day by a trumpeter sounding the signal for 
battle; waggons follow filled with myrtle-wreaths, 
then comes a black bull, then free-born youths 
carrying libations of wine and milk in jars, and 
pitchers of oi] and myrrh (no slave may put hand to 
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any part of that ministration, because the men 
thus honoured died for freedom); and following all, 
the chief magistrate of Plataea, who may not at 
other times touch iron or put on any other raiment 
than white, at this time is robed in a purple tunic, 
carries on high a water-jar from the city’s archive 
chamber, and proceeds, sword in hand, through the 
midst of the city to the graves; there he takes water 
from the sacred spring, washes off with his own hands 
the gravestones, and anoints them with myrrh; then 
he slaughters the bull at the funeral pyre, and, with 
prayers to Zeus and Hermes Terrestrial, summons 
the brave men who died for Hellas to come to the 
banquet and its copious draughts of blood; next he 
mixes a mixer of wine, drinks, and then pours a 
libation from it, saying these words: “I drink to the 
men who died for the freedom of the Hellenes.” 
These rites, I say, are observed by the Plataeans 
down to this very day. 

XXII. After the Athenians had returned to their 
own city, Aristides saw that they desired to receive 
the more popular form of government. He thought 
the people worthy of consideration because of its 
sturdy valour, and he saw also that it was no longer 
easy to be forced out of its desires, since it was 
powerful in arms, and greatly elated by its victories. 
So he introduced a decree that the administration ot 
the city be the privilege of all classes, and that the 
archons be chosen from all the Athenians. 

Themistocles once declared to the people that he 
had devised a certain measure which could not be 
revealed to them, though it would be helpful and 
salutary for the city, and they ordered that Aristides 
alone should hear what it was and pass judgment on 
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it. So Themistocles told Aristides that his purpose 
was to burn the naval station of the confederate 
Hellenes, for that in this way the Athenians would 
be greatest, and lords of all. Then Aristides came 
before the people and said of the deed which 
Themistocles purposed to do, that none other could 
be more advantageous, and none more unjust. On 
hearing this, the Athenians ordained that Themis- 
tocles cease from his purpose.!_ So fond of justice 
was the people, and so loyal and true to the people 
was Aristides. 

XXIII. When he was sent out as general along 
with Cimon to prosecute the war,? and saw that 
Pausanias and the other Spartan commanders were 
offensive and severe to the allies, he made his 
own intercourse with them gentle and humane, 
and induced Cimon to be on easy terms with 
them and to take an actual part in their campaigns, 
so that, before the Lacedaemonians were aware, 
not by means of hoplites or ships or horsemen, 
but by tact and diplomacy he had stripped them 
of the leadership. For, well disposed as the Hellenes 
were toward the Athenians on account of the 
justice of Aristides and the reasonableness of 
Cimon, they were made to long for their supremacy 
still more by the rapacity of Pausanias and_ his 
severity. The commanders of the allies ever met 
with angry harshness at the hands of Pausanias, 
and the common men he punished with stripes, 
or by compelling them to stand all day long with 
an iron anchor on their shoulders. No one could 
get bedding or fodder or go down to a spring 
for water before the Spartans, nay, their servants 


1 Cf. Themisiocles, xx. 1-2, 3 478 B.o, 
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armed with goads would drive away such as 
approached. On these grounds Aristides once 
had it in mind to chide and admonish him, but 
Pausanias scowled, said he was busy, and would 
not listen. 

Subsequently the captains and generals of the 
Hellenes, and especially the Chians, Samians, and 
Lesbians, came to Aristides and tried to persuade 
him to assume the leadership and bring over to 
his support the allies, who had long wanted to 
be rid of the Spartans and to range themselves 
anew on the side of the Athenians. He replied 
that he saw the urgency and the justice of what 
they proposed, but that to establish Athenian 
confidence in them some overt act was needed, 
the doing of which would make it impossible for 
the multitude to change their allegiance back again. 
So Uliades the Samian and Antagoras the Chian 
conspired together, and ran down the trireme of 
Pausanias off Byzantium, closing in on both sides 
of it as it was putting out before the line. When 
Pausanias saw what they had done, he sprang 
up and wrathfully threatened to show the world 
in a little while that these men had run down 
not so much his ship as their own native cities ; 
but they bade him be gone, and be grateful to 
that fortune which fought in his favour at Plataea ; 
it was because the Hellenes still stood in awe of 
this, they said, that they did not punish him as he 
deserved. And finally they went off and joined 
the Athenians. 

Then indeed was the lofty wisdom of the 
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Spartans made manifest in a wonderful way. When 
they saw that their commanders were corrupted 
by the great powers entrusted to them, they volun- 
tarily abandoned the leadership and ceased sending 
out generals for the war, choosing rather to have 
their citizens discreet and true to their ancestral 
customs than to have the sway over all Hellas. 
XXIV. The Hellenes used to pay a sort of con- 
tribution for the war even while the Lacedaemonians 
had the leadership, but now they wished to be 
assessed equably city by city. So they asked the 
Athenians for Aristides, and commissioned him 
to inspect their several territories and revenues,} 
and then to fix the assessments according to each 
member's worth and ability to pay. And yet, 
though he became master of such power, and 
though after a fashion Hellas put all her property 
in his sole hands, poor as he was when he went 
forth on this mission, he came back from it poorer 
still, and he made his assessments of money not 
only with purity and justice, but also to the 
grateful satisfaction and convenience of all concerned. 
Indeed, as men of old hymned the praises of the 
age of Cronus—the golden age, so did the allies 
of the Athenians praise the tariff of Aristides, 
calling it a kind of blessed happening for Hellas, 
especially as, after a short time, it was doubled 
and then again trebled. For the tax which Aristides 
laid amounted to four hundred and sixty talents 
only; but Pericles must have added almost a 
third to this, since Thucydides? says that when 
the war began the Athenians had a revenue of 
six hundred talents from their allies. And after 


1 478-477 B.O. 2 ii. 13. 
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the death of Pericles the demagogues enlarged 
it little by little, and at last brought the sum 
total up to thirteen hundred talents, not so much 
because the war, by reason of its length and 
vicissitudes, became extravagantly expensive, as 
because they themselves led the people off into 
the distribution of public moneys for spectacular 
entertainments, and for the erection of images 
and sanctuaries. 

So then Aristides had a great and. admirable 
name for his adjustment of the revenues. But 
Themistocles is said to have ridiculed him, claiming 
that the praise he got therefor was not fit for 
a man, but rather for a mere money-wallet. He came 
off second best, however, in this retort upon the 
plain speech of Aristides, who had remarked, when 
Themistocles once declared to him the opinion 
that the greatest excellence in a general was the 
anticipation of the plans of his enemies: ‘ That 
is indeed needful, Themistocles, but the honourable 
thing, and that which makes the real general, is 
his mastery over his fingers.” 

XXY. Aristides did, indeed, bind the Hellenes 
by an oath, and took oath himself for the Athenians, 
to mark his imprecations casting iron ingots into 
the sea; but afterwards, when circumstances, 
forsooth, compelled a more strenuous sway, he 
bade the Athenians lay the perjury to his own 
charge, and turn events to their own advantage. 
And in general, as Theophrastus tells us, while 
the man was strictly just in his private relations 
to his fellow-citizens, in public matters he often 
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acted in accordance with the policy which his 
country had adopted, feeling that this required 
much actual injustice. For instance, he says that 
when the question of removing the moneys of the 
confederacy from Delos to Athens,! contrary to 
the compacts, was being debated, and even the 
Samians proposed it, Aristides declared that it 
was unjust, but advantageous. And yet, although 
he at last established his city in its sway over so 
many men, he himself abode by his poverty, and 
continued to be no less content with the reputation 
he got from being a poor man, than with that 
based on his trophies of victory. This is clear 
from the following story. 

Callias the Torch-bearer was a kinsman of his. 
This man was prosecuted by his enemies on a 
capital charge, and after they had brought only 
moderate accusations against him within the scope 
of their indictment, they went outside of it and 
appealed to the judges as follows: “You know 
Aristides the son of Lysimachus,” they said, “how 
he is admired in Hellas; what do you suppose 
his domestic circumstances are when you see him 
entering the public assembly in such a_ scanty 
cloak as that? Is it not likely that a man who 
shivers in public goes hungry at home, and _ is 
straitened for the other necessaries of life? Callias, 
however, who is the richest man of Athens (and 
his cousin at that), allows him to suffer want with 
his wife and children, though he has often had 
service of the man, and many times reaped advantage 
from his influence with you.” But Callias, seeing 


1 454 Buc. 
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that his judges were very turbulent at this charge, 
and bitterly disposed toward him, summoned Aristides 
and demanded his testimony before the judges that 
though often proffered aid from him and importuned 
to accept it, he had refused it, with the answer 
that it more became him to be proud of his 
poverty than Callias of his wealth; for many were 
to be seen who use wealth well or ill, but it 
was not easy to find a man who endured poverty 
with a noble spirit; and those only should be 
ashamed of poverty who could not be otherwise 
than poor. When Aristides had borne this witness 
for Callias, there was no one of his hearers who 
did not go home preferring to be poor with Aristides 
rather than to be rich with Callias. This, at any 
rate, is the story told by Aeschines the Socratic. 
And Plato! maintains that of all those who had great 
names and reputations at Athens, this man alone 
was worthy of regard. Themistocles, he says, and 
Cimon, and Pericles, filled the city with porches 
and moneys and no end of nonsense; but Aristides 
squared his politics with virtue. 

There are also strong proofs of his reasonableness 
to be seen in his treatment of Themistocles. This 
man he had found to be his foe during almost all his 
public service, and it was through this man that he 
was ostracized; but when Themistocles was in the 
same plight, and was under accusation before the 
city, Aristides remembered no evil; nay, though 
Alemeon and Cimon and many others denounced 
and persecuted the man, Aristides alone did and 
said no meanness, nor did he take any advantage of 


1 Gorgias, pp. 518 f., 526. 
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his enemy’s misfortune, just as formerly he did not 
grudge him his prosperity. 

XXVI. As touching the death of Aristides, some 
say he died in Pontus, on an expedition in the 
public service ; others at Athens, of old age, honoured 
and admired by his countrymen. But Craterus the 
Macedonian tells something like this about the death 
of the man. After the exile of Themistocles, he 
says, the people waxed wanton, as it were, and 
produced a great crop of sycophants, who hounded 
down the noblest and most influential men, and 
subjected them to the malice of the multitude, now 
exalted with its prosperity and power. Among 
these he says that Aristides also was convicted of 
bribery, on prosecution of Diophantus of the deme 
Amphitropé, for having taken money from the 
Ionians when he was regulating the tributes; and, 
further, that being unable to pay the judgment, 
which was fifty minas, he sailed away and died 
somewhere in Ionia. But Craterus furnishes no 
documentary proof of this,—no judgment of the 
court, no degree of indictment,—although he is 
wont to record such things with all due fulness, and 
to adduce his authorities. 

All the rest, as I may venture to say,—all who. 
rehearse the shortcomings of the people in dealing 
with their leaders,—compile and descant upon the 
exile of Themistocles, the imprisonment of Miltiades, 
the fine of Pericles, the death of Paches in the court 
room,—he slew himself on the rostrum when he 
saw that he was convicted,—and many such a case, 
and they put into the list the ostracism of Aristides, 
but of such a condemnation as this for bribery they 
make no mention whatsoever, ; 
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XXVIII. Moreover, his tomb is pointed out at 
Phalerum, and they say the city constructed it for 
him, since he did not leave even enough to pay for 
his funeral. And they tell how his daughters were 
married from the prytaneium at the public cost, the 
city bestowing the dowry for the marriage and voting 
outright three thousand drachmas to each daughter, 
while to Lysimachus his son, the people gave one 
hundred minas in silver, as many acres of vineyard 
land, and besides this a pension of four drachmas 
per diem,—all in a bill which was brought in 
by Alcibiades. And further, Lysimachus left a 
daughter, Polycrité, according to Callisthenes, and 
the people voted for her a public maintenance, in 
the style of their Olympic victors. Again, Demetrius 
the Phalerean, Hieronymus the Rhodian, Aristoxenus 
the Musician, and Aristotle (provided the book 
“On Nobility of Birth” is to be ranked among the 
genuine works of Aristotle) relate that Myrto, the 
granddaughter of Aristides, lived in wedlock with 
Socrates the Sage. He had another woman to wife, 
but took this one up because her poverty kept her 
a widow, and she lacked the necessaries of life. To 
these, however, Panaetius, in his work on Socrates, 
has made sufficient reply. 

And the Phalerean says, in his “Socrates,” that 
he remembers a grandson of Aristides, Lysimachus, 
a very poor man, who made his own living by means 
of a sort of dream-interpreting tablet, his seat being 
near the so-called Iaccheium. To this man’s mother 
and to her sister, Demetrius persuaded the people to 
give, by formal decree, a pension of three obols per 
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diem; though afterwards, in his capacity of sole 
legislator, he himself, as he says, assigned a drachma 
instead of three obols to each of the women. 

It is not to be wondered at that the people took 
such thought for families in the city, since on 
learning that the granddaughter of Aristogeiton was 
living humbly in Lemnos, unmarried because of her 
poverty, they brought her back to Athens, consorted 
her with a well-born man, and gave her the estate 
in Potamus for her dowry. For such humanity and 
benevolence, of which the city still gives illustrious 
examples even in my own day, she is justly admired 
and lauded. 
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MARCUS CATO 


I. Tue family of Marcus Cato, it is said, was of 
Tusculan origin, though he lived, previous to his 
career as soldier and statesman, on an inherited 
estate in the country of the Sabines. His ancestors 
commonly passed for men of no note whatever, but 
Cato himself extols his father, Marcus, as a brave 
man and good soldier. He also says that his grand- 
father, Cato, often won prizes for soldierly valour, 
and received from the state treasury, because of his 
bravery, the price of five horses which had been 
killed under him in battle. The Romans used to 
call men who had no family distinction, but were 
coming into public notice through their own achieve- 
ments, “new men,’ and such they called Cato. 
But he himself used to say that as far as office and 
distinction went, he was indeed new, but having 
regard to ancestral deeds of valour, he was oldest of 
the old. His third name was not Cato at first, but 
Priscus. Afterwards he got the surname of Cato 
for his great abilities. The Romans call a man who 
is wise and prudent, catus. 

As for his outward appearance, he had reddish 
hair, and keen grey eyes, as the author of the well- 
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known epigram ill-naturedly gives us to under- 
stand ;:— 
Red-haired, snapper and biter, his grey eyes 
flashing defiance, 
Porcius, come to the shades, back will be 
thrust by their Queen. 


His bodily habit, since he was addicted from the 
very first to labour with his own hands, a temperate 
mode of life, and military duties, was very service- 
able, and disposed alike to vigour and health. His 
discourse,—a second body, as it were, and, for the 
use of a man who would live neither obscurely nor 
idly, an instrument with which to perform not only 
necessary, but also high and noble services,—this 
he developed and perfected in the villages and towns 
about Rome, where he served as advocate for all who 
needed him, and got the reputation of being, first a 
zealous pleader, and then a capable orator. Thence- 
forth the weight and dignity of his character 
revealed themselves more and more to those who 
had dealings with him; they saw that he was bound 
to be a man of great affairs, and have a leading 
place in the state. For he not only gave his services 
in legal contests without fee of any sort, as it would 
seem, but did not appear to cherish even the repute 
won in such contests as his chief ambition. Nay, he 
was far more desirous of high repute in battles and 
campaigns against the enemy, and while he was yet 
a mere Stripling, had his breast covered with honour- 
able wounds. He says himself that he made his 
first campaign when he was seventeen years old, at 
the time when Hannibal was consuming Italy with 
the flames of his successes.} 
1 217 B.O, 
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In battle, he showed himself effective of hand, 
sure and steadfast of foot, and of a fierce counten- 
ance. With threatening speech and harsh cries he 
would advance upon the foe, for he rightly thought, 
and tried to show others, that often-times such action 
terrifies the enemy more than the sword. On the 
march, he carried his own armour on foot, while a 
single attendant followed in charge of his camp 
utensils. With this man, it is said, he was never 
wroth, and never scolded him when he served up a 
meal, nay, he actually took hold himself and assisted 
in most of such preparations, provided he was free 
from his military duties. Water was what he drank 
on his campaigns, except that once in a while, in a 
raging thirst, he would call for vinegar, or, when his 
strength was failing, would add a little wine. 

II. Near his fields was the cottage which had once 
belonged to Manius Curius, a hero of three triumphs. 
To this he would often go, and the sight of the 
small farm and the mean dwelling led him to think 
of their former owner, who, though he had become 
the greatest of the Romans, had subdued the most 
warlike nations, and driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, 
nevertheless tilled this little patch of ground with 
his own hands and occupied this cottage, after three 
triumphs. Here it was that the ambassadors of 
the Samnites once found him seated at his hearth 
cooking turnips, and offered him much gold ; but he 
dismissed them, saying that a man whom such a 
meal satisfied had no need of gold, and for his part 
he thought that a more honourable thing than the 
possession of gold was the conquest of its possessors. 
Cato would go away with his mind full of these 
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things, and on viewing again his own house and 
lands and servants and mode of life, would increase 
the labours of his hands and lop off his extrava- 
gancies. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Tarentum,! 
it chanced that Cato, who was then a mere stripling, 
served under him, and being lodged with a certain 
Nearchus, of the sect of the Pythagoreans, he was 
eager to know of his doctrines. When he heard 
this man holding forth as follows, in language which 
Plato also uses, condemning pleasure as “ the greatest 
incentive to evil,” and the body as “the chief 
detriment to the soul, from which she can release 
and purify herself only by such reasonings as most 
do wean and divorce her from bodily sensations,” he 
fell still more in love with simplicity and restraint. 
Further than this, it is said, he did not learn Greek till 
late in life, and was quite well on in years when he 
took to reading Greek books; then he profited in 
oratory somewhat from Thucydides, but more from 
Demosthenes. However, his writings are moderately 
embellished with Greek sentiments and stories, and 
many literal translations from the Greek have found 
a place among his maxims and proverbs. 

III. There was at Rome a certain man of the 
highest birth and greatest influence, who had the 
power to discern excellence in the bud, and the 
grace to cultivate it and bring it into general esteem. 
This man was Valerius Flaccus. He had a farm 
next to that of Cato, and learned from Cato’s servants 
of their master’s laborious and frugal way of living. 
He was amazed to hear them tell how Cato, early in 
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the morning, went on foot to the market-place and 
pleaded the cases of all who wished his aid; then 
came back to his farm, where, clad in a working 
blouse if it was winter, and stripped to the waist if 
it was summer, he wrought with his servants, then 
sat down with them to eat of the same bread and 
drink of the same wine. They told Valerius many 
other instances of Cato’s fairness and moderation, 
quoting also sundry pithy sayings of his, until at last 
Valerius gave command that Cato be invited to dine 
with him. After this, discovering by converse with 
him that his nature was gentle and polite, and 
needed, like a growing tree, only cultivation and 
room to expand, Valerius urged and at last persuaded 
him to engage in public life at Rome. Accordingly, 
taking up his abode in the city, his own efforts as an 
advocate at once won him admiring friends, and the 
favour of Valerius brought him great honour and 
influence, so that he was made military tribune first, 
and then quaestor. After this, being now launched 
on an eminent and brilliant career, be shared the 
highest honours with Valerius, becoming consul with 
him, and afterwards censor. 

Of the elder statesmen, he attached himself 
most closely to Fabius Maximus, who was of the 
highest reputation and had the greatest influence, 
but this was more by way of setting before himself 
the character and life of the man as the fairest 
examples he could follow. In the same spirit he did 
not hesitate to oppose the great Scipio, a youthful 
rival of Fabius, and thought to be envious of him. 
When he was sent out with Scipio as quaestor for 
the war in Africa,! he saw that the man indulged in 
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his wonted extravagance, and lavished money with- 
out stint upon his soldiery. He therefore made bold 
to tell him that the matter of expense was not the 
greatest evil to be complained of, but the fact that 
he was corrupting the native simplicity of his soldiers, 
who resorted to wanton pleasures when their pay 
exceeded their actual needs. Scipio replied that he 
had no use for a parsimonious quaestor when the 
winds were bearing him under full sail to the war ; 
he owed the city an account of his achievements, 
not of its moneys. Cato therefore left Sicily, and 
joined Fabius in denouncing before the Senate Scipio's 
waste of enormous moneys, and his boyish addiction 
to palaestras and theatres, as though he were not 
commander of an army, but master of a festival. 
As a result of these attacks, tribunes were sent to 
bring Scipio back to Rome, if the charges against 
him should turn out to be true. Well then, Scipio 
convinced the tribunes that victory in war depended 
on the preparations made for it; showed that he 
could be agreeable in his intercourse with his friends 
when he had leisure for it, but was never led by his 
sociability to neglect matters of large and serious 
import ; and sailed off for his war in Africa. 

IV. The influence which Cato’s oratory won for 
him waxed great, and men called him a Roman 
Demosthenes; but his manner of life was even 
more talked about and noised abroad. For his 
oratorical ability only set before young men a goal 
which many already were striving eagerly to attain ; 
but a man who wrought with his own hands, 
as his fathers did, and was contented with a cold 
breakfast, a frugal dinner, simple raiment, and a 
humble dwelling,—one who thought more of not 
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wanting the superfluities of life than of possessing 
them,—such a man was rare. The commonwealth 
had now grown too large to keep its primitive 
integrity ; the sway over many realms and peoples 
had brought a large admixture of customs, and the 
adoption of examples set in modes of life of every 
sort. It was natural, therefore, that men should 
admire Cato, when they saw that, whereas other 
men were broken down by toils and enervated by 
pleasures, he was victor over both, and this too, not 
only while he was still young and ambitious, but 
even in his hoary age, after consulship and triumph. 
Then, like some victorious athlete, he persisted in 
the regimen of his training, and kept his mind 
unaltered to the last. 

He tells us that he never wore clothing worth 
more than a hundred drachmas; that he drank, 
even when he was praetor or consul, the same wine 
as his slaves; that as for fish and meats, he would 
buy thirty asses’ worth! for his dinner from the public 
stalls, and even this for the city’s sake, that he 
might not live on bread alone, but strengthen his 
body for military service; that he once fell heir to 
an embroidered Babylonian robe, but sold it at once ; 
that not a single one of his cottages had plastered 
walls ; that he never paid more than fifteen hundred 
drachmas for a slave, since he did not want them to 
be delicately beautiful, but sturdy workers, such as 
grooms and herdsmen, and these he thought it his 
duty to sell when they got oldish, instead of feeding 
them when they were useless ; and that in general, 
he thought nothing cheap that one could do without, 
but that what one did not need, even if it cost but a 


1 The as corresponded nearly to the English penny. 
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penny, was dear; also that he bought lands where 
crops were raised and cattle herded, not those where 
lawns were sprinkled and paths swept. 

V. These things were ascribed by some to the 
man’s parsimony ; but others condoned them in the 
belief that he lived in this contracted way only to 
correct and moderate the extravagance of others. 
However, for my part, I regard his treatment of his 
slaves like beasts of burden, using them to the 
uttermost, and then, when they were old, driving 
them off and selling them, as the mark of a very 
mean nature, which recognizes no tie between man 
and man but that of necessity. And yet we know 
that kindness has a wider scope than justice. Law 
and justice we naturally apply to men alone; but 
when it comes to beneficence and charity, these 
often flow in streams from the gentle heart, like 
water from a copious spring, even down to dumb 
beasts. A kindly man will take good care of his 
horses even when they are worn out with age, and 
of his dogs, too, not only in their puppyhood, but 
when their old age needs nursing. 

While the Athenians were building the Parthenon, 
they turned loose for free and unrestricted pasturage 
such mules as were seen to be most persistently 
laborious. One of these, they say, came back to the 
works of its own accord, trotted along by the side of 
its fellows under the yoke, which were dragging the 
waggons up to the Acropolis, and even led the way 
for them, as though exhorting and inciting them on. 
The Athenians passed a decree that the animal be 
maintained at the public cost as long as it lived. 
Then there were the mares of Cimon, with which he 
won three victories at Olympia; their graves are 
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near the tombs of his family. Dogs also that have been 
close and constant companions of men, have often been 
buried with honour. Xanthippus, of olden time, gave 
the dog which swam along by the side of his trireme 
to Salamis, when the people were abandoning their 
city, honourable burial on the promontory which is 
called to this day Cynossema, or Dog’s Mound.! 

We should not treat living creatures like shoes or 
pots and pans, casting them aside when they are 
bruised and worn out with service, but, if for no 
other reason, for the sake of practice in kindness to 
our fellow men, we should accustom ourselves to 
mildness and gentleness in our dealings with other 
creatures. I certainly would not sell even an ox 
that had worked for me, just because he was old, 
much less an elderly man, removing him from his 
habitual place and customary life, as it were from 
his native land, for a paltry price, useless as he 
is to those who sell him and as he will be to those 
who buy him. But Cato, exulting as it were in such 
things, says that he left in Spain even the horse 
which had carried him through his consular campaign, 
that he might not tax the city with the cost of its 
transportation. Whether, now, these things should 
be set down to greatness of spirit or littleness of 
mind, is an open question. 

Vi. But in other matters, his self-restraint was 
beyond measure admirable. For instance, when he 
was in command of an army, he took for himself and 
his retinue not more than three Attic bushels of wheat 
a month, and for his beasts of burden, less than a 
bushel and a half of barley a day. He received Sar- 
dinia as his province,? and whereas his predecessors 


1 Cf. Themistocles x. 6. 2 198 B.c. 
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were wont to charge the public treasury with their 
pavilions, couches, and apparel, while they orpressed 
the province with the cost of their large retinues of 
servants and friends, and of their lavish and elaborate 
banquets, his simple economy stood out in an in- 
credible contrast. He made no demands whatever 
upon the public treasury, and made his circuit of the 
cities on foot, followed by a single public officer, who 
carried his robe and chalice for sacrifices. And yet, 
though in such matters he showed himself mild and 
sparing to those under his authority, in other ways 
he displayed a dignity and severity which fully corre- 
sponded, for in the administration of justice he was 
inexorable, and in carrying out the edicts of the 
government was direct and masterful, so that the 
Roman power never inspired its subjects with greater 
fear or affection. 

VII. Much the same traits are revealed in the 
man’s oratory. It was at once graceful and powerful, 
pleasant and compelling, facetious and severe, sen- 
tentious and belligerent. So Plato says of Socrates! 
that from the outside he impressed his associates as 
rude, uncouth, and wanton; but within he was full 
of earnestness, and of matters that moved his hearers 
to tears and wrung their hearts. Wherefore I know 
not what they can mean who say that Cato’s oratory 
most resembled that of. Lysias. However, such 
questions must be decided by, those. who are more 
capable than I am of discerning the traits of Roman 
oratory, and | shall now record a few of his famous 
sayings, believing that men’s characters are revealed 

1 Symposium, p. 215. 
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much more by their speech than, as some think, by 
their looks. 

VIII. He once wished to dissuade the Roman 
people from insisting unseasonably upon a distribu- 
tion of corn, and began his speech with these words: 
“Tt is a hard matter, my fellow citizens, to argue 
with the belly, since it has no ears.” Again, in- 
veighing against the prevalent extravagance, he 
said: “It is a hard matter to save a city in which a 
fish sells for more than an ox.” Again, he said 
the Romans were like sheep; for as these are not to 
be persuaded one by one, but all in a body blindly 
follow their leaders, “so ye,’ he said, “though as 
individuals ye would not deign to follow the counsels 
of certain men, when ye are got together ye suffer 
yourselves to be led by them.” Discoursing on the 
power of women, he said: “ All other men rule their 
wives ; we rule all other men, and our wives rule 
us.” This, however, is a translation from the sayings 
of Themistocles.! He, finding himself much under his 
son’s orders through the lad’s mother, said: “ Wife, 
the Athenians rule the Hellenes, I rule the Athenians, 
thou rulest me, and thy son thee. Therefore let him 
make sparing use of that authority which makes 
him, child though he is, the most powerful of the 
Hellenes.” 

The Roman people, Cato said, fixed the market 
value not only of dyes, but also of behaviour. 
“For,” said he, “as dyers most affect that dye 
which they see pleases you, so your young men 
learn and practice that which wins your praise.” 
And he exhorted them, in case it was through 
virtue and temperance that they had become great, to 


1 Themistocles, xviii. 4. 
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make no change for the worse ; but if it was through 
intemperance and vice, to change for the better ; 
these had already made them great enough. Of those 
who were eager to hold high office frequently, he said 
that like men who did not know the road, they sought 
to be ever attended on their way by lictors, lest 
they go astray. He censured his fellow citizens 
for choosing the same men over and over again to high 
office. “ You will be thought,” said he, “not to 
deem your offices worth much, or else not to 
deem many men worthy of your offices.” Of one 
of his enemies who had the name of leading a 
disgraceful and disreputable life, he said: “ This 
man’s mother holds the wish that he may survive 
her to be no pious prayer, but a malignant curse.” 
Pointing to a man who had sold his ancestral 
fields lying near the sea, he pretended to admire 
him, as stronger than the sea. “ This man,’ said 
he, “has drunk down with ease what the sea found 
it hard to wash away.” 

When King Eumenes paid a visit to Bue the 
Senate received him with extravagant honours, 
and the chief men of the city strove who should 
be most about him. But Cato clearly looked upon 
him with suspicion and alarm. “Surely,’ some 
one said to him, “he is an excellent man, and 
a friend of Rome.” “Granted,” said Cato, “but 
the animal known as king is by nature carnivorous.” 
He said further that not one of the kings whom 
men so lauded was worthy of comparison with 
Epaminondas, or Pericles, or Themistocles, or Manius 
Curius, or with Hamilcar, surnamed Barcas. His 
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enemies hated him, he used to say, because he 
rose every day before it was light and, neglecting 
his own private matters, devoted his time to the 
public interests. He also used to say that he 
preferred to do right and get no thanks, rather 
than to do ill and get no punishment; and that he 
had pardon for everybody’s mistakes except his 
own. 

IX. The Romans once chose three ambassadors 
to Bithynia, of whom one was gouty, another had 
had his head trepanned, and the third was deemed 
a fool. Cato made merry over this, and said that 
the Romans were sending out an embassy which 
had neither feet, nor head, nor heart. His aid 
was once solicited by Scipio, at the instance of 
Polybius, in behalf of the exiles from Achaia, and 
after a long debate upon the question in the Senate, 
where some favoured and some opposed their return 
home, Cato rose and said: “ Here we sit all day, 
as if we had naught else to do, debating whether 
some poor old Greeks shall be buried here or 
in Achaia.”” The Senate voted that the men be 
allowed to return, and a few days afterwards 
Polybius tried to get admission to that body 
again, with a proposal that the exiles be restored 
to their former honours in Achaia, and asked 
Cato’s opinion on the matter. Cato smiled and 
said that Polybius, as if he were another Odysseus, 
wanted to go back into the cave of the Cyclops 
for a cap and belt which he had left there. 

Wise men, he said, profited more from fools 
than fools from wise men; for the wise shun the 
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mistakes of fools, but fools do not imitate the 
successes of the wise. He said he liked to see 
blushes on a young man’s face rather than pallor, 
and that he had no use for a soldier who plied 
his hands on the march, and his feet in battle, 
and whose snore was louder than his war-cry. 
Railing at the fat knight, he said, “ Where can 
such a body be of service to the state, when 
everything between its gullet and its groins is 
devoted to belly?” A certain epicure wished to 
enjoy his society, but he excused himself, saying 
that he could not live with a man whose palate 
was more sensitive than his heart. As for the 
lover, he said his soul dwelt in the body of another. 
And as for repentance, he said he had indulged 
in it himself but thrice in his whole life: once 
when he entrusted a secret to his wife; once 
when he paid ship’s fare to a place instead of 
walking thither; and once when he _ remained 
intestate a whole day. To an old man who was 
steeped in iniquity he said: “ Man, old age has 
disgraces enough of its own; do not add to them 
the shame of vice.” To a tribune of the people who 
had been accused of using poison, and who was 
trying to force the passage of a useless bill, he said : 
“Young man, I know not which is worse, to drink 
your mixtures, or to enact your bills.” And when 
he was reviled by a man who led a life of shameless 
debauchery, he said: “I fight an unequal battle 
with you: you listen to abuse calmly, and utter 
it glibly; while for me it is unpleasant to utter 
it, and unusual to hear it.” 
Such, then, is the nature of his famous sayings. 
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X. Having been elected consul! with Valerius 
Flaccus, his intimate friend, the province which the 
Romans call Hither Spain was allotted to his charge. 
Here, while he was subduing some of the tribes, and 
winning over others by diplomacy, a great host of 
Barbarians fell upon him, and threatened to drive 
him disgracefully out of the province. He therefore 
begged the neighbouring Celtiberians to become his 
allies. On their demanding two hundred talents 
pay for such assistance, all his officers thought it 
intolerable that Romans should agree to pay Bar- 
barians for assistance. But Cato said there was 
nothing terrible in it; should they be victorious, 
they could pay the price with the spoils taken from 
the enemy, and not out of their own purse, whereas, 
should they be vanquished, there would be nobody 
left either to pay or to ask the price. In this battle 
he was completely victorious, and the rest of his 
campaign was a brilliant success. Polybius indeed 
says that in a single day the walls of all the cities on 
this side the river Baetis—and they were very many, 
and full of warlike men—were torn down at his 
command. And Cato himself says that he took 
more cities than he spent days in Spain, nor is this a 
mere boast, since, in fact, there were four hundred 
of them. 

His soldiers got large booty in this campaign, and 
he gave each one of them a pound of silver besides, 
saying that it was better to have many Romans go 
home with silver in their pockets than a few with 
gold. But in his own case, he says that no part of 
the booty fell to him, except what he ate and drank. 
“Not that I find fault,’ he says, “with those who 


1 195 B.a, 
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seek to profit by such a case, but I prefer to strive in 
bravery with the bravest, rather than in wealth 
with the richest, and in greed for money with the 
greediest.” And he strove to keep not only himself, 
but also his associates, free from all taint of gain. 
He had five attendants with him in the field. One 
of these, whose name was Paccus, bought three boys 
for his own account from among the public prisoners, 
but finding that Cato was aware of the transaction, 
or ever he had come into his presence, went and 
hanged himself. Cato sold the boys, and restored 
the money to the public treasury. 

XI. While Cato still tarried in Spain, Scipio the 
Great, who was his enemy, and wished to obstruct 
the current of his successes and take away from him 
the administration of affairs in Spain, got himself 
appointed his successor in command of that province. 
Then he set out with all the speed possible, and 
brought Cato’s command to an end. But Cato took 
five cohorts of men-at-arms and five hundred horse- 
men as escort on his way home, and on the march 
subdued the tribe of the Lacetanians, and put to 
death six hundred deserters whom they delivered up 
to him. Scipio was enraged at this proceeding, but 
Cato, treating him with mock humility, said that 
only then would Rome be at her greatest, when her 
men of high birth refused to yield the palm of 
virtue to men of lower rank, and when plebeians 
like himself contended in virtue with their superiors 
in birth and reputation. However, in spite of Scipio's 
displeasure, the Senate voted that no change whatever 
be made in what Cato had ordered and arranged, 
and so the administration of Scipio was marked by 
inactivity and idleness, and detracted from his own, 
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rather than from Cato’s reputation. Cato, on the 
other hand, celebrated a triumph.! Most men who 
strive more for reputation than for virtue, when once 
they have attained the highest honours of consulship 
and triumphs, straightway adjust their future lives to 
the enjoyment of a pleasurable ease, and give up 
their public careers. But Cato did not thus remit 
and dismiss his virtue, nay, rather, like men _ first 
taking up the public service and all athirst for 
honour and reputation, he girt his loins anew, and 
held himself ever ready to serve his friends and 
fellow-citizens, either in the forum or in the field. 
XII. And so it was that he assisted Tiberius 
Sempronius the consul in subduing the regions in 
Thrace and on the Danube, acting as his ambassador ; 
and as legionary tribune under Manius Acilius, he 
marched into Greece against Antiochus the Great, 
who gave the Romans more to fear than any man 
after Hannibal. For he won back almost all of 
Seleucus Nicator’s former dominions in Asia, reduced 
to subjection many warlike nations of Barbarians, 
and was eager to engage the Romans, whom he 
deemed the only worthy foemen left for him. So he 
crossed into Greece with an army, making the 
freeing of the Greeks a specious ground for war. 
This they did not need at all, since they had recently 
been made free and independent of Philip and the 
Macedonians by grace of the Romans. Greece was 
at once a stormy sea of hopes and fears, being 
corrupted by her demagogues with expectations of 
royal bounty. Accordingly, Manius sent envoys to 
the several cities. Most of those which were un- 
settled in their allegiance Titus Flamininus restrained 
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without ado, and quieted down, as I have written in 
his Life,| but Corinth, Patrae, and Aegium were 
brought over to Rome by Cato. 

He also spent much time at Athens. And we are 
told that a certain speech of his is extant, which he 
addressed to the Athenian people in Greek, declaring 
that he admired the virtues of the ancient Athenians, 
and was glad to behold a city so beautiful and grand 
as theirs. But this is not true. On the contrary, he 
dealt with the Athenians through an interpreter. 
He could have spoken to them directly, but he 
always clung to his native ways, and mocked at those 
who were lost in admiration of anything that was 
Greek. For instance, he poked fun at Postumius 
Albinus, who wrote a history in Greek, and asked 
the indulgence of his readers. Cato said they might 
have shown him indulgence had he undertaken his 
task in consequence of a compulsory vote of the 
Amphictyonic Assembly. Moreover, he says the 
Athenians were astonished at the speed and pun- 
gency of his discourse. For what he himself set forth 
with brevity, the interpreter would repeat to them 
at great length and with many words; and on the 
whole he thought the words of the Greeks were 
born on their lips, but those of the Romans in their 
hearts. 

XIII. Now Antiochus had blocked up the narrow 
pass of Thermopylae with his army,” adding trenches 
and walls to the natural defences of the place, and 
sat there, thinking that he had locked the war out 
of Greece. And the Romans did indeed despair 
utterly of forcing a direct passage. But Cato, calling 
to mind the famous compass and circuit of the pass 
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which the Persians had once made, took a con- 
siderable force and set out under cover of darkness. 
They climbed the heights, but their guide, who was 
a prisoner of war, lost the way, and wandered about 
in impracticable and precipitous places until he had 
filled the soldiers with dreadful dejection and fear. 
Cato, seeing their peril, bade the rest remain quietly 
where they were, while he himself, with a certain 
Lucius Manlius, an expert mountain-climber, made 
his way along, with great toil and hazard, in the 
dense darkness of a moonless night, his vision much 
impeded and obscured by wild olive trees and rocky 
peaks, until at last they came upon a path. This, 
they thought, led down to the enemy’s camp. So 
they put marks and signs on some conspicuous cliffs 
which towered over Mount Callidromus, and then 
made their way back again to the main body. This 
too they conducted to the marks and signs, struck 
into the path indicated by these, and started forward. 
But when they had gone on a little way, the path 
failed them, and a ravine yawned to receive them. 
Once more dejection and fear were rife. They did not 
know and could not see that they were right upon the 
enemy whom they sought. But presently gleams of 
daylight came, here and there a man thought he 
heard voices, and soon they actually saw a Greek 
outpost entrenched at the foot of the cliffs. So then 
Cato halted his forces there, and summoned the men 
of Firmum to a private conference. These soldiers 
he had always found trusty and zealous in his service. 
When they had run up and stood grouped about him, 
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he said: ‘I must take one of the enemy’s men alive, 
and learn from him who they are that form this 
advance guard, what their number is, and with what 
disposition and array their main body awaits us. But 
the task demands the swift and bold leap of lions 
fearlessly rushing all unarmed upon the timorous 
beasts on which they prey.” So spake Cato, and the 
Firmians instantly started, just as they were, rushed 
down the mountain-side, and ran upon the enemy’s 
sentinels. Falling upon them unexpectedly, they 
threw them all into confusion and scattered them in 
flight; one of them they seized, arms and all, and 
delivered him over to Cato. From the captive Cato 
learned that the main force of the enemy was en- 
camped in the pass with the king himself, and that 
the detachment guarding the pass over the mountains 
was composed of six hundred picked Aetolians. 
Despising their small numbers and their carelessness, 
he led his troops against them at once, with bray of 
trumpet and battle-cry, being himself first to draw 
his sword. But when the enemy saw his men pouring 
down upon them from the cliffs, they fled to the 
main army, and filled them all with confusion. 

XIV. Meanwhile Manius also, down below, threw 
his whole force forward into the pass and stormed 
the enemy’s fortifications. Antiochus, being hit in 
the mouth with a stone which knocked his teeth 
out, wheeled his horse about for very anguish. 
Then his army gave way everywhere before the 
Roman onset. Although flight for them meant 
impracticable roads and helpless wanderings, while 
deep marshes and steep cliffs threatened those who 
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slipped and fell, still, they poured along through 
the pass into these, crowding one another on in 
their fear of the enemy’s deadly weapons, and so 
destroyed themselves. 

Cato, who was ever rather generous, it would 
seem, in his own praises, and did not hesitate 
to follow up his great achievements with boastings 
equally great, is very pompous in his account of 
this exploit. He says that those who saw him 
at that time pursuing the enemy and hewing them 
down, felt convinced that Cato owed less to Rome 
than Rome to Cato; also that the consul Manius 
himself, flushed with victory, threw his arms about 
him, still flushed with his own victory, and embraced 
him a long time, crying out for joy that neither he 
himself nor the whole Roman people could fittingly 
requite Cato for his benefactions. Immediately after 
the battle he was sent to Rome as the messenger 
of his own triumphs. He had a fair passage to 
Brundisium, crossed the peninsula from there to 
Tarentum in a single day, travelled thence four 
days more, and on the fifth day after landing reached 
Rome, where he was the first to announce the 
victory. He filled the city full of joy and sacrifices, 
and the people with the proud feeling that it was 
able to master every land and sea. 

XV. These are perhaps the most remarkable 
features of Cato’s military career. In political life, 
he seems to have regarded the impeachment and 
conviction of malefactors as a department worthy 
of his most zealous efforts. For he brought many 
prosecutions himself, assisted others in bringing theirs, 
and even instigated some to begin prosecutions, as 
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for instance Petillius against Scipio. That great man, 
however, trampled the accusations against him under 
foot, as the splendour of his house and his own 
inherent loftiness of spirit prompted him to do, 
and Cato, unable to secure his capital conviction, 
dropped the case. But he so co-operated with the 
accusers of Lucius, Scipio's brother, as to have 
him condemned to pay a large fine to the state. 
This debt Lucius was unable to meet, and was 
therefore liable to imprisonment. Indeed, it was 
only at the intercession of the tribunes that he was 
at last set free. 

We are also told that a certain young man, who 
had got a verdict of civil outlawry against an enemy 
of his dead father, was passing through the forum 
on the conclusion of the case, and met Cato, who 
greeted him and said: “These are the sacrifices 
we must bring to the spirits of our parents; not 
lambs and kids, but the condemnations and tears 
of their enemies.”. However, he himself did not 
go unscathed, but wherever in his. political career 
he gave his enemies the slightest handle, he was 
all the while suffering prosecutions and running 
risk of condemnation. It is said that he was 
defendant in nearly fifty cases, and in the last 
one when he was eighty-six years of age. It was in 
the course of this that he uttered the memorable 
saying: “It ishard for one who has lived among men 
of one generation, to make his defence before those 
of another.” And even with this case he did not 
put an end to his forensic contests, but four years 
later, at the age of ninety, he impeached Servius 
Galba. Indeed, he may be said, like Nestor, 
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to have been vigorous and active among three 
generations. [or after many political struggles with 
Scipio the Great, as told above, he lived to be 
contemporary with Scipio the Younger, who was 
the Elder’s grandson by adoption, and the son 
of that Paulus Aemilius who subdued Perseus and 
the Macedonians.! 

XVI. Ten years after his consulship,? Cato stood 
for the censorship. This office towered, as it were, 
above every other civic honour, and was, in a way, 
the culmination of a political career. The variety 
of its powers was great, including that of examining 
into the lives and manners of the citizens. Its 
creators thought that no one should be left to his own 
devices and desires, without inspection and review, 
either in his marrying, or in the begetting of his 
children, or in the ordering of his daily life, or 
in the entertainment of his friends. Nay, rather, 
thinking that these things revealed a man’s real 
character more than did his public and _ political 
career, they set men in office to watch, admonish, 
and chastise, that no one should turn aside to 
wantonness and forsake his native and customary 
mode of life. They chose to this office one of the 
so-called patricians, and one of the plebeians. These 
officers were called censors, and they had authority 
to degrade a knight, or to expel a senator who led 
an unbridled and disorderly life. They also revised 
the assessments of property, and arranged the 
citizens in lists according to their social and political 
classes. There were other great powers also con- 
nected with the office. 

Therefore, when Cato stood for it, nearly all 


1 In the battle of Pydna, 168 8.0. 2 184 B.o. 
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the best known and most influential men of the 
senatorial party united to oppose him. The men 
of noble parentage among them were moved by 
jealousy, thinking that nobility of birth would be 
trampled in the mire if men of ignoble origin forced 
their way up to the summits of honour and power ; 
while those who were conscious of base practices 
and of a departure from ancestral customs, feared 
the severity of the man, which was sure to be 
harsh and inexorable in the exercise of power. 
Therefore, after due consultation and preparation, 
they put up in opposition to Cato seven candidates 
for the office, who sought the favour of the multitude 
with promises of mild conduct in office, supposing, 
forsooth, that it wanted to be ruled with a lax 
and indulgent hand. Cato, on the contrary, showed 
no complaisance whatever, but plainly threatened 
wrong-doers in his speeches, and loudly cried that 
the city had need of a great purification. He 
adjured the people, if they were wise, not to choose 
the most agreeable physician, but the one who 
was most in earnest. He himself, he said, was 
such a physician, and so was Valerius Flaccus, of 
the patricians. With him as colleague, and him 
alone, he thought he could cut and sear to some 
purpose the hydra-like luxury and effeminacy of 
the time. As for the rest of the candidates, he 
saw that they were all trying to force their way 
into the office in order to administer it badly, 
since they feared those who would administer it 
well. And so truly great was the Roman people, 
and so worthy of great leaders, that they did not 
fear Cato’s rigour and haughty independence, but 
rejected rather those agreeable candidates who, 
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it was believed, would do every thing to please 
them, and elected Flaccus to the office along with 
Cato.1 To Cato they gave ear, not as to one soliciting 
office, but as to one already in office and issuing his 
decrees. 

XVII. As censor, then, Cato made Lucius Valerius 
Flaccus, his colleague and friend, chief senator. 
He also expelled many members of the Senate, 
including Lucius Quintius. This man had been 
consul seven years before, and, a thing which gave 
him more reputation than the consulship even, was 
brother of the Titus Flamininus who conquered 
King Philip.2~ The reason for his expulsion was 
the following. There was a youth who, ever since 
his boyhood, had been the favourite of Lucius. 
This youth Lucius kept ever about him, and took 
with him on his campaigns in greater honour and 
power than any one of his nearest friends and 
kinsmen had. He was once administering the 
affairs of his consular province, and at a certain 
banquet this youth, as was his wont, reclined at 
his side, and began to pay his flatteries to a man 
who, in his cups, was too easily led about. “I love 
you so much,” he said, “that once, when there 
was a gladiatorial show at home, a thing which I 
had never seen, I rushed away from it to join you, 
although my heart was set on seeing a man 
slaughtered.” “ Well, for that matter,” said Lucius, 
“don’t lie there with any grudge against me, for 
I will cure it.” Thereupon he commanded that 
one of the men who were lying under sentence 
of death be brought to the banquet, and that 
a lictor with an axe stand by his side. Then he 


1 184 BO. 2 At Cynoscephalae, 198 B.o, 
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asked his beloved if he wished to see the man 
smitten. The youth said he did, and Lucius ordered 
the man’s head to be cut off. 

This is the version which most writers give of 
the affair, and so Cicero has represented Cato himself 
as telling the story in his dialogue “On Old Age.” ! 
But Livy? says the victim was a Gallic deserter, 
and that Lucius did not have the man slain by 
a lictor, but smote him with his own hand, and 
that this is the version of the story in a speech 
of Cato’s. 

On the expulsion of Lucius from the Senate 
by Cato, his brother was greatly indignant, and 
appealed to the people, urging that Cato state his 
reasons for the expuision. Cato did so, narrating 
the incident of the banquet. Lucius attempted 
to make denial, but when Cato challenged him 
to a formal trial of the case with a wager of money 
upon it, he declined. Then the justice of his 
punishment was recognized. But once when a 
spectacle was given in the theatre, he passed along 
by the senatorial seats, and took his place as far 
away from them as he could. Then the people 
took pity upon him and shouted till they had forced 
him to change his seat, thus rectifying, as far as was 
possible, and alleviating the situation. 

Cato expelled another senator who was thought 
to have good prospects for the consulship, namely, 
Manilius, because he embraced his wife in open 
day before the eyes of his daughter. For his owr 
part, he said, he never embraced his wife unless it 
thundered loudly; and it was a pleasantry of his to 
remark that he was a happy man when it thundered. 


1 Cato Maior, 12, 42. aU XXx1K,, 42. 
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XVIII. Cato was rather bitterly censured for his 
treatment of Lucius, the brother of Scipio, whom, 
though he had achieved the honour of a triumph, 
he expelled from the equestrian order. He was 
thought to have done this as an insult to the memory 
of Scipio Africanus. But he was most obnoxious 
to the majority of his enemies because he lopped 
off extravagance in living. This could not be done 
away with outright, since most of the people were 
already infected and corrupted by it, and so he 
took a roundabout way. He had all apparel, 
equipages, jewellery, furniture and plate, the value 
of which in any case exceeded fifteen hundred 
drachmas, assessed at ten times its worth, wishing 
by means of larger assessments to make the owners’ 
taxes also larger. Then he laid a tax of three 
on every thousand asses thus assessed, in order 
that such property holders, burdened by _ their 
charges, and seeing that people of equal wealth 
who led modest and simple lives paid less into the 
public treasury, might desist from their extravagance. 
As_a result, both classes were incensed against him, 
both those who endured the taxes for the sake 
of their luxury, and those no less who put away 
their luxury because of the taxes. For most men 
think themselves robbed of their wealth if they 
are prevented from displaying it, and that display of 
it is made in the superfluities, not in the necessaries 
of life. This, we are told, is what most astonished 
Ariston the philosopher, namely, that those possessed 
of the superfluities of life should be counted happy, 
rather than those well provided with life’s necessary 
and useful things. Scopas the Thessalian, when 
one of his friends asked for something of his which 
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was of no great service to him, with the remark 
that he asked for nothing that was necessary and 
useful, replied: “ And yet my wealth and happiness 
are based on just such useless and superfluous 
things.” Thus the desire for wealth is no natural 
adjunct ot the soul, but is imposed upon it by the 
false opinions of the outside world. 

XIX. However, Cato paid not the slightest heed 
to his accusers, but grew still more strict. He 
cut off the pipes by which people conveyed part 
of the public water supply into their private houses 
and gardens ; he upset and demolished all buildings 
that enroached on public land; he reduced the 
cost of public works to the lowest, and forced 
the rent of public lands to the highest possible 
figure. All these thing brought much odium upon 
him. ‘Titus Flamininus headed a party against him 
which induced the Senate to annul as useless the 
outlays and payments which he had authorised for 
temples and public works, and incited the boldest 
of the tribunes to call him to account before the 
people and fine him two talents. The Senate also 
strongly opposed the erection of the basilica which 
he built at the public cost below the council-house 
in the Forum, and which was called the Basilica 
Porcia. 

Still, it appears that the people approved of 
his censorship to an amazing extent. At any rate, 
after erecting a statue to his honour in the temple 
of Health, they commemorated in the inscription 
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upon it, not the military commands nor the triumph 
of Cato, but, as the inscription may be translated, 
the fact “ that when the Roman state was tottering 
to its fall, he was made censor, and by helpful 
guidance, wise restraints, and sound teachings, 
restored it again.” And yet, before this time 
he used to laugh at those who delighted in such 
honours, saying that, although they knew it not, 
their pride was based simply on the work of statuaries 
and painters, whereas his own images, of the most 
exquisite workmanship, were borne about in the 
hearts of his fellow citizens. And to those who 
expressed their amazement that many men of no 
fame had statues, while he had none, he used to 
say: “I would much rather have men ask why 
I have no statue, than why I have one.” In short, 
he thought a good citizen should not even allow 
himself to be praised, unless such praise was beneficial 
to the commonwealth. 

And yet of all men he has heaped most praises 
upon himself. He tells us that men of self-indulgent 
lives, when rebuked for it, used to say: ‘‘ We ought 
not to be blamed; we are no Catos.” Also that 
those who imitated some of his practices and did 
it clumsily, were called “left-handed Catos.” Also 
that the Senate looked to him in the most dangerous 
crises as seafarers to their helmsman, and often, if 
he was not present, postponed its most serious 
business. These boasts of his are confirmed, it 
is true, by other witnesses, for he had great authority 
in the city, alike for his life, his eloquence, and 
his age. 

XX. He was also a good father, a considerate 
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husband, and a household manager of no mean talent, 
nor did he give only a fitful attention to this, as 
a matter of little or no importance. Therefore I 
think I ought to give suitable instances of his 
conduct in these relations. He married a wife who 
was of gentler birth than she was rich, thinking 
that, although the rich and the high-born may be 
alike given to pride, still, women of high birth have 
such a horror of what is disgraceful that they are 
more obedient to their husbands in all that is 
honourable. He used to say that the man who 
struck his wife or child, laid violent hands on 
the holiest of holy things. Also that he thought 
it more praiseworthy to be a good husband than 
a great senator, nay, there was nothing else to 
admire in Socrates of old except that he was always 
kind and gentle in his intercourse with a shrewish 
wife and stupid sons.. After the birth of his son, 
no business could be so urgent, unless it had a 
public character, as to prevent him from _ being 
present when his wife bathed and swaddled the babe. 
For the mother nursed it herself, and often gave 
suck also to the infants of her slaves, that so they 
might come to cherish a brotherly affection for 
her son. As soon as the boy showed signs of 
understanding, his father took him under his own 
charge and taught him to read, although he had 
an accomplished slave, Chilo by name, who was 
a school-teacher, and taught many boys. Still, Cato 
thought it not right, as he tells us himself, that 
his son should be scolded by a slave, or have his 
ears tweaked when he was slow to learn, still less 
that he should be indebted to his slave for such 
a priceless thing as education. He was therefore 
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himself not only the boy’s reading-teacher, but 
his tutor in law, and his athletic trainer, and he 
taught his son not merely to hurl the javelin and 
fight in armour and ride the horse, but also to 
box, to endure heat and cold, and to swim lustily 
through the eddies and billows of the Tiber. His 
History of Rome, as he tells us himself, he wrote 
out with his own hand and in large characters, 
that his son might have in his own home an aid 
to acquaintance with his country’s ancient traditions. 
He declares that his son’s presence put him on 
his guard against indecencies of speech as much 
as that of the so-called Vestal Virgins, and that 
he never bathed with him. This, indeed, would 
seem to have been a general custom with the 
Romans, for even fathers-in-law avoided bathing with 
their sons-in-law, because they were ashamed to 
uncover their nakedness. Afterwards, however, when 
they had learned from the Greeks their freedom in 
going naked, they in their turn infected the Greeks 
with the practice even when women were present. 
So Cato wrought at the fair task of moulding 
and fashioning his son to virtue, finding his zeal 
blameless, and his spirit answering to his good 
natural parts. But since his body was rather too 
delicate to endure much hardship, he relaxed some- 
what in his favour the excessive rigidity and 
austerity of his own mode of life. But his son, 
although thus delicate, made a sturdy soldier, and 
fought brilliantly under Paulus Aemilius in the 
battle against Perseus.!. On that occasion his sword 
either was smitten from his hand or slipped from his 
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moist grasp. Distressed at this mishap, he turned 
to some of his companions for aid, and supported by 
them rushed again into the thick of the enemy. 
After a long and furious struggle, he succeeded in 
clearing the place, and found the sword at last 
among the many heaps of arms and dead _ bodies 
where friends and foes alike lay piled upon one 
another. Paulus, his commander, admired the 
young man’s exploit, and there is still extant a letter 
written by Cato himself to his son, in which he heaps 
extravagant praise upon him for this honourable zeal 
in recovering his sword. The young man afterwards 
married Tertia, a daughter of Paulus and a sister of 
the younger Scipio, and his admission into such 
a family was due no less to himself than to his 
father. Thus Cato’s careful attention to the 
education of his son bore worthy fruit. 

XXI. He owned many domestics, and usually 
bought those prisoners of war who were young 
and still capable of being reared and _ trained 
like whelps or colts. Not one of his slaves ever 
entered another man’s house unless sent thither by 
Cato or his wife, and when such an one was asked 
what Cato was doing, he always answered that he 
did not know. A slave of his was expected either 
to be busy about the house, or to be asleep, and he 
was very partial to the sleepy ones. He thought 
these gentler than the wakeful ones, and that those 
who had enjoyed the gift of sleep were better 
for any kind of service than those who lacked it. . In 
the belief that his slaves were led into most mischief 
by their sexual passions, he stipulated that the males 
should consort with the females at a fixed price, but 
should never approach any other woman. 
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At the outset, when he was still poor and in 
military service, he found no fault at all with what 
was served up to him, declaring that it was shameful 
for a man to quarrel with a domestic over food and 
drink. But afterwards, when his circumstances were 
improved and he used to entertain his friends 
and colleagues at table, no sooner was the dinner 
over than he would flog those slaves who had been 
remiss at all in preparing or serving it. He was 
always contriving that his slaves should have feuds 
and dissensions among themselves ; harmony among 
them made him suspicious and fearful of them. He 
had those who were suspected of some capital offence 
brought to trial before all their fellow servants, and, 
if convicted, put to death. 

However, as he applied himself more strenuously 
to money-getting, he came to regard agriculture as 
more entertaining than profitable, and invested his 
capital in business that was safe and sure. He 
bought ponds, hot springs, districts given over 
to fullers, pitch factories, land with natural pasture 
and forest, all of which brought him in large profits, 
and “could not,’ to use his own phrase, “ be ruined 
by Jupiter.” He used to loan money also in 
the most disreputable of all ways, namely, on ships, 
and his method was as follows. He required his 
borrowers to form a large company, and when there 
were fifty partners and as many ships for his security, 
he took one share in the company himself, and was 
represented by Quintio, a freedman of his, who 
accompanied his clients in all their ventures. In 
this way his entire security was not imperilled, but 
only a small part of it, and his profits were large. 
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He used to lend money also to those of his slaves 
who wished it, and they would buy boys with it, and 
after training and teaching them for a year, at Cato’s 
expense, would sell them again. Many of these 
boys Cato would retain for himself, reckoning to the 
credit of the slave the highest price bid for his boy. 
He tried to incite his son also to such economies, by 
saying that it was not the part of a man, but of 
a widow woman, to lessen his substance. But that 
surely was too vehement a speech of Cato’s, when he 
went so far as to say that a man was to be admired 
and glorified like a god if the final inventory of his 
property showed that he had added to it more than 
he had inherited. 

XXII. When he was now well on in years, 
there came as ambassadors from Athens to Rome,}! 
Carneades the Academic, and Diogenes the Stoic 
philosopher, to beg the reversal of a certain decision 
against the Athenian people, which imposed upon 
them a fine of five hundred talents. The people of 
Oropus had brought the suit, the Athenians had let 
the case go by default, and the Sicyonians had 
pronounced judgment against them. Upon the 
arrival of these philosophers, the most studious of the 
city’s youth hastened to wait upon them, and became 
their devoted and admiring listeners. The charm of 
Carneades especially, which had boundless power, 
and a fame not inferior to its power, won large 
and sympathetic audiences, and filled the city, like a 
rushing mighty wind, with the noise of his praises. 
Report spread far and wide that a Greek of 
amazing talent, who disarmed all opposition by 
the magic of his eloquence, had infused a tremen- 
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dous passion into the youth of the city, in conse- 
quence of which they forsook their other pleasures 
and pursuits and were “possessed”’ about philosophy. 
The other Romans were pleased at this, and glad to 
see their young men lay hold of Greek culture 
and consort with such admirable men. But Cato, at 
the very outset, when this zeal for discussion came 
pouring into the city, was distressed, fearing lest the 
young men, by giving this direction to their 
ambition, should come to love a reputation based on 
mere words more than one achieved by martial 
deeds. And when the fame of the visiting philoso- 
phers rose yet higher in the city, and their 
first speeches before the Senate were interpreted, at 
his own instance and request, by so conspicuous a 
man as Gaius Acilius, Cato determined, on some 
decent pretext or other, to rid and purge the city of 
them all. So he rose in the Senate and censured 
the magistrates for keeping in such long suspense an 
embassy composed of men who could easily secure 
anything they wished, so persuasive were they. 
“ We ought,” he said, “to make up our minds one 
way or another, and vote on what the embassy 
proposes, in order that these men may return 
to their schools and lecture to the sons of Greece, 
while the youth of Rome give ear to their laws and 
magistrates, as heretofore.” 

XXIII. This he did, not, as some think, out 
of personal hostility to Carneades, but because he 
was wholly averse to philosophy, and made mock 
of all Greek culture and training, out of patriotic 
zeal. He says, for instance, that Socrates was a 
mighty prattler, who attempted, as best he could, 
to be his country’s tyrant, by abolishing its customs, 
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and by enticing his fellow citizens into opinions 
contrary to the laws. He made fun of the school 
of Isocrates, declaring that his pupils kept on 
studying with him till they were old men, as if 
they were to practise their arts and plead their 
cases before Minos in Hades. And seeking to 
prejudice his son against Greek culture, he indulges 
in an utterance all too rash for his years, declaring, 
in the tone of a prophet or a seer, that Rome 
would lose her empire when she had become infected 
with Greek letters. But time has certainly shown 
the emptiness of this ill-boding speech of his, for 
while the city was at the zenith of its empire, 
she made every form of Greek learning and culture 
her own. 

lt was not only Greek philosophers that he hated, 
but he was also suspicious of Greeks who practised 
medicine at Rome. He had heard, it would seem, 
of Hippocrates’ reply when the Great King of 
Persia consulted him, with the promise of a fee 
of many talents, namely, that he would never put 
his skill at the service of Barbarians who were 
enemies of Greece. He said all Greek physicians 
had taken a similar oath, and urged his son to 
beware of them all. He himself, he said, had 
written a book of recipes, which he followed in 
the treatment and regimen of any who were sick 
in his family. He never required his patients to 
fast, but fed them on greens, or bits of duck, pigeon, 
or hare. Such a diet, he said, was light and good 
for sick people, except that it often causes dreams. 
By following such treatment and regimen he said 
he had good health himself, and kept his family in 
good health. 
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XXIV. Such presumption on his part seems not 
to have gone unpunished, for he lost his wife and 
his son. He himself was well confirmed in bodily 
health and vigour, and long withstood the assaults 
of age. Even when an old man he was prone to 
indulge his sexual appetite, and at last married a 
wife when he was long past the marrying age. ‘This 
was the way it came about. After the death of 
his wife, he married his son to the daughter of 
Aemilius Paulus, the sister of Scipio, but he himself, 
in his widowhood, took solace with a slave girl 
who secretly visited his bed. Of course, in a small 
house with a young married woman in it, the 
matter was discovered, and once, when the girl 
seemed to flaunt her way rather too boldly to his 
chamber, the old man could not help noticing that 
his son, although he said nothing, looked very sour, 
and turned away. Perceiving that the thing displeased 
his children, Cato did not upbraid or blame them at 
all, but as he was going down in his usual way 
to the forum with his clients, called out with a 
loud voice to a certain Salonius, who had been 
one of his under-secretaries, and was now in his 
train, asking him if he had found a good husband 
for his young daughter. The man said he had 
not, and would not do so without first consulting 
his patron. ‘ Well then,” said Cato, “I have found 
a suitable son-in-law for you, unless indeed his age 
should be displeasing ; in other ways no fault can 
be found with him, but he is a very old man.” 
Salonius at once bade him take the matter in 
charge and give the maid to the man of his choice, 
since she was a dependant of his and in need 
of his kind services. Then Cato, without any more 
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ado, said that he asked the damsel to wife for 
himself. At first, as was natural, the proposal amazed 
the man, who counted Cato far past marriage, and 
himself far beneath alliance with a house of consular 
dignity and triumphal honours; but when he saw 
that Cato was in earnest, he gladly accepted his 
proposal, and as soon as they reached the forum 
the banns were published. 

While the marriage was in hand, Cato’s son, 
accompanied by his friends, asked his father if it 
was because he had any complaint to make against 
him that he was now foisting a step-mother upon 
him. ‘“ Heaven forbid! my son,” cried Cato, “ all 
your conduct towards me has been admirable, and 
I have no fault to find with you; but I desire 
to bless myself and my country with more such 
sons.” However, they say that this sentiment was 
uttered long before by Peisistratus, the tyrant of 
Athens, who gave his grown up sons a step-mother 
in the person of Timonassa of Argolis, by whom 
he is said to have had Iophon and Thessalus. Of 
this second marriage a son was born to Cato, who 
was named Salonius, after his mother’s father. But 
his elder son died in the praetorship. Cato often 
speaks of him in his books as a brave and worthy 
man, and is said to have borne his loss with all 
the equanimity of a philosopher, remitting not 
a whit because of it his ardour in the public service. 
For he was not, like Lucius Lucullus and Metellus 
Pius in after times, too enfeebled by old age to 
serve the people, regarding the service of the state 
as. a burdensome duty; nor did he, like Scipio 
Africanus before him, because of envious attacks 
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upon his reputation, turn his back upon the people 
and make leisure his end and aim for the rest 
of his life; but rather, as someone persuaded 
Dionysius to regard his sovereignty as his fairest 
winding-sheet, so he held public service to be the 
fairest privilege of old age. For recreation and 
amusement, when he had leisure therefor, he resorted 
to the writing of books and to farming. 

XXV. He composed speeches, then, on all sorts 
of subjects, and histories, and as for farming, he 
followed it in earnest when he was young and 
poor,—indeed, he says he then had only two ways 
of getting money, farming and frugality,—but in 
later life he was only a theoretical and fancy farmer. 
He also composed a book on farming,! in which 
he actually gave recipes for making cakes and 
preserving fruit, so ambitious was he to be superior 
and peculiar in everything. The dinners, too, which 
he gave in the country, were quite plentiful. He 
always asked in congenial country neighbours, and 
made merry with them, and not only did those 
of his own age find in him an agreeable and much 
desired companion, but also the young. For he was 
a man of large experience, who had read and heard 
much that was well worth repeating. He held 
the table to be the very best promoter of friendship, 
and at his own, the conversation turned much 
to the praise of honourable and worthy citizens, 
greatly to the neglect of those who were worthless 
and base. About such Cato suffered no table-talk, 
either by way of praise or blame. 

XXVI. The last of his public services is supposed 


1 De re rustica. 
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to have been the destruction of Carthage. It was 
Scipio the Younger who actually brought the task to 
completion,! but it was largely in consequence of 
the advice and counsel of Cato that the Romans 
undertook the war. It was on this wise. Cato was 
sent? on an embassy to the Carthaginians and 
Masinissa the Numidian, who were at war with one 
another, to inquire into the grounds of their quarrel. 
Masinissa had been a friend of the Roman people 
from the first, and the Carthaginians had entered into 
treaty relations with Rome after the defeat which 
the elder Scipio had given them. The treaty de- 
prived them of their empire, and imposed a grievous 
money tribute upon them. Cato, however, found the 
city by no means in a poor and lowly state, as the 
Romans supposed, but rather teeming with vigorous 
fighting men, overflowing with enormous wealth, filled 
with arms of every sort and with military supplies, 
and not a little puffed up by all this. He therefore 
thought it no time for the Romans to be ordering 
and arranging the affairs of Masinissa and the 
Numidians, but that unless they should repress a city 
which had always been their malignant foe, now that 
its power was so incredibly grown, they would be in- 
volved again in dangers as great as before. Accord- 
ingly, he returned with speed to Rome, and advised 
the Senate that the former calamitous defeats of the 
Carthaginians had diminished not so much their 
power as their foolhardiness, and were likely to 
render them in the end not weaker, but more 
expert in war; their present contest with Numidia 
was but a prelude to a contest with Rome, while 
peace and treaty were mere names wherewith to 


1 146 B.o, 2 150 B.o. 
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cover their postponement of war till a fit occasion 
offered. 

XXVII. In addition to this, it is said that Cato 
contrived to drop a Libyan fig in the Senate, as he 
shook out the folds of his toga, and then, as the 
senators admired its size and beauty, said that the 
country where it grew was only three days’ sail 
from Rome. And in one thing he was even more 
savage, namely, in adding to his vote on any question 
whatsoever these words: “In my opinion, Carthage 
must be destroyed.” Publius Scipio Nasica, on the 
contrary, when called upon for his vote, always 
ended his speech with this declaration: “In my 
opinion, Carthage must be spared.” He saw, pro- 
bably, that the Roman people, in its wantonness, was 
already guilty of many excesses, and in the pride of 
its prosperity, spurned the control of the Senate, 
and forcibly dragged the whole state with it, 
whithersoever its mad desires inclined it. He 
wished, therefore, that the fear of Carthage should 
abide, to curb the boldness of the multitude like 
a bridle, believing her not strong enough to conquer 
Rome, nor yet weak enough to be despised. But 
this was precisely what Cato dreaded, when the 
Roman people was inebriated and staggering with 
its power, to have a city which had always been 
great, and was now but sobered and chastened by 
its calamities, for ever threatening them. Such 
external threats to their sovereignty ought to be done 
away with altogether, he thought, that they might 
be free to devise a cure for their domestic failings. 

In this way Cato is said to have brought to pass 
the third and last war against Carthage,! but it had 
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no sooner begun than he died,! having first prophesied 
of the man who was destined to end it. This man 
was then young, but as tribune in the army, he was 
giving proofs of judgment and daring in his engage- 
ments with the enemy. Tidings of this came to 
Rome, and Cato is said to have cried on hearing 
them :— 


“ Only he has wits, but the rest are fluttering 
shadows.”’ ? 


This utterance of Cato’s, Scipio speedily confirmed 
by his deeds. Cato left one son by his second wife, 
whose surname, as we have already remarked, was 
Salonius ; and one grandson by the son who died 
before him. Salonius died in the praetorship, but the 
son whom he left, Marcus, came to be consul. This 
Marcus was the grandfather of Cato the philosopher, 
who was the best and most illustrious man of his 
time. 


COMPARISON OF ARISTIDES WITH 
MARCUS CATO 


Now that I have recorded the most noteworthy 
things in the careers of these men also, if one compare 
the entire life of the one with that of the other, it 
will not be easy to mark the difference between them, 
obscured as it is by many great resemblances. And 
even if, in our comparison, we analyse each life, as 
we would a poem or a picture, we shall find that 
the rise to political power and repute in consequence 


1 149 B.c, * Odyssey, x. 495. 
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of innate excellence and strength, rather than of 
inherited advantages, is common to both. But in 
the case of Aristides, Athens was not yet great when 
he rose to eminence, and the leaders and generals 
with whom he dealt were men of moderate and 
uniform fortunes. The highest assessment of pro- 
perty in those days was five hundred bushels of grain, 
the second three hundred, the third and last two 
hundred. Whereas Cato, coming from a little town 
and from ways of life deemed rustic, plunged headlong 
into the boundless sea of Roman politics when they 
were no longer conducted by such men as Curius, 
Fabricius, and Atilius, nor welcomed as magis- 
trates and leaders poor men who had mounted the 
rostrum after working with their own hands at the 
plough and the mattock, but were wont to have 
regard rather for great families and their wealth, 
largesses, and solicitations, while those who sought 
office, such was now the power and arrogance of the 
people, were wantonly handled. It was not the 
same thing to have Themistocles for a rival, who was 
of no illustrious family and had only moderate 
possessions (he is said to have been worth three, or, 
at most, five talents when he entered public life), as 
it was to compete for pre-eminence with such men 
as Scipio Africanus, Servius Galba, and Quintius 
Flamininus, having no other advantage than a tongue 
which spoke boldly for the right. 

II. Besides, at Marathon, and again at Plataea, 
Aristides was only one of ten generals, while Cato 
was elected one of two consuls out of many com- 
petitors,and one of two censors over the heads of 
seven of the foremost and most illustrious Romans, 
who stood for the office with him. Furthermore, 
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Aristides was not the foremost man in any one of 
his victories, but Miltiades has the chief honour of 
Marathon, Themistocles of Salamis, and at Plataea, 
Herodotus! says it was Pausanias who won that 
fairest of all victories, while even for second honours 
Aristides has such rivals as Sophanes, Ameinias, 
Callimachus, and Cynaegeirus, who displayed the 
greatest valour in those actions. Cato, on the other 
hand, was not only chief in the plans and actions of 
the Spanish war during his own consulate, but also 
at Thermopylae, when he was but a tribune in the 
army and another was consul, he got the glory of 
the victory, opening up great mountain passes for the 
Romans to rush through upon Antiochus, and 
swinging the war round into the king’s rear, when 
he had eyes only for what was in front of him. 
That victory was manifestly the work of Cato, and 
it not only drove Asia out of Hellas, but made it 
afterwards accessible to Scipio. 

It is true that both were always victorious in war, 
but in politics Aristides got a fall, being driven into 
a minority and ostracised by Themistocles. Cato, on 
the contrary, though he had for his antagonists 
almost all the greatest and ablest men in Rome, and 
though he kept on wrestling with them up to his 
old age, never lost his footing. He was involved in 
countless civil processes, both as plaintiff and 
defendant; as plaintiff, he often won _ his case, as 
defendant, he never lost it, thanks to that bulwark 
and efficacious weapon of his life, his eloquence. To 
this, more justly than to fortune and the guardian 
genius of the man, we may ascribe the fact that he 
was never visited with disgrace. ‘That was a great 


1 ix. 64, 
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tribute which was paid Aristotle the philosopher by 
Antipater, when he wrote concerning him, after his 
death, that in addition to all his other gifts, the man 
had also the gift of persuasion. 

III. Man has no higher capacity than that for 
conducting cities and states, as is generally ad- 
mitted. But the ability to conduct a household 
enters in no small degree into this higher political 
capacity, as most believe. For the city is but an or- 
ganised sum total of households, and has public 
vigour only as its citizens prosper in their private 
lives. When Lycurgus banished both silver and 
gold from Sparta, and introduced there a coinage of 
iron that had been ruined by fire, he did not set his 
fellow citizens free from the duty of domestic 
economy. He merely removed the swollen and 
feverish wantonness of wealth, and so provided that 
all alike might have an abundance of the necessary 
and useful things of life. He did this because, 
better than any other ancient legislator, he fore- 
saw that the helpless, homeless, and poverty-stricken 
citizen was a greater menace to the commonwealth 
than one who was rich and ostentatious. Cato, 
then, was no whit less efficient in the conduct of 
his household than in that of the city. He not only 
increased his own substance, but became a recog- 
nized teacher of domestic economy and agriculture 
for others, and compiled many useful precepts 
on these subjects. Aristides, on the other hand, was 
so poor as to bring even his righteousness into 
disrepute, as ruining a household, reducing a man to 
beggary, and profiting everybody rather than its 
possessor. And yet Hesiod! has much to say by 


1 Works and Days, 309. 
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way of exhorting us to righteousness allied with 
domestic economy, and abuses idleness as a source of 
injustice ; Homer also says well :— 


“‘ Labour I never liked, 
Nor household thrift, which breeds good children. 
But ships equipped with oars were ever my delight, 
Battles and polished javelins and arrows,” 4 


implying that the men who neglect their households 
are the very ones to live by injustice. Oil, as 
physicians tell us, is very beneficial when externally 
applied, though very injurious when used internally. 
But the righteous is not so. He is not helpful 
to others, while heedless of himself and his family. 
Indeed, the poverty of Aristides would seem to have 
been a blemish on his political career, if, as most 
writers state, he had not foresight enough to leave 
his poor daughters a marriage portion,? or even the 
cost of his own burial. And so it fell out that 
the family of Cato furnished Rome with praetors and 
consuls down to the fourth generation, for his grand- 
sons, and their sons after them, filled the highest 
offices of state. Whereas, though Aristides was 
foremost of the Greeks, the abject poverty of his 
descendants forced some to ply a fortune-teller’s 
trade,’ and others, for very want, to solicit the public 
bounty, while it robbed them all of every ambition 
to excel, or even to be worthy of their great 
ancestor. 

_IV. Possibly this point invites discussion. Poverty 
is never dishonourable in itself, but only when it 
is a mark of sloth, intemperance, extravagance, or 


1 Odyssey, xiv. 222 ff., Palmer’s translation. 
2 Aristides, xxvii. 1. 3 Aristides, xxvii. 3. 
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thoughtlessness. When, on the other hand, it is the 
handmaid of a sober, industrious, righteous, and 
brave man, who devotes all his powers to the service 
of the people, it is the sign of a lofty spirit that 
harbours no mean thoughts. It is impossible for a 
man to do great things when his thoughts are busy 
with little things ; nor can he aid the many who are 
in need when he himself is in need of many things. 
A great equipment for public service consists, not 
in wealth, but in contented independence, which 
requires no private superfluities, and so puts no 
hindrance in the way of serving the commonwealth. 
God alone is absolutely free from wants; but that is 
the most perfect and god-like quality in human 
excellence which reduces man’s wants to their 
lowest terms. For as a body which is well tempered 
and vigorous needs no superfluous food or raiment, 
so a healthy individual or family life can be con- 
ducted with the simplest outlays. A man should 
make his gains tally with his needs. He who heaps 
up much substance and uses little of it, is not con- 
tented and independent. If he does not need it, he 
is a fool for providing what he does not crave; and 
if he craves it, he makes himself wretched by parsi- 
moniously curtailing his enjoyment of it. 

Indeed, I would fain ask Cato himself this 
question: “If wealth is a thing to be enjoyed, why 
do you plume yourself on being satisfied with little 
when possessed of much?” But if it be a fine 
thing, as indeed it is, to eat ordinary bread, and to 
drink such wine as labourers and servants drink, and 
not to want purple robes nor even plastered houses, 
then Aristides and Epaminondas and Manius Curius 
and Gaius Fabricius were perfectly right in turning 
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their backs on the gaining of what they scorned to 
use. Surely it was not worth while for a man who, 
like Cato, esteemed turnips a delectable dish and 
cooked them himself, while his wife was kneading 
bread, to babble so much about a paltry copper, and 
write on the occupation in which one might soonest 
get rich. Great is the simple life, and great its 
independence, but only because it frees a man from 
the anxious desire of superfluous things. Hence it 
was that Aristides, as we are told, remarked at the 
trial of Callias! that only those who were poor in 
spite of themselves should be ashamed of their 
poverty; those who, like himself, chose poverty, 
should glory in it. And surely it were ridiculous to 
suppose that the poverty of Aristides was due to 
his sloth, when, without doing anything disgraceful, 
but merely by stripping a single Barbarian, or seizing 
a single tent, he might have made himself rich. So 
much on this head. 

V. The military campaigns of Cato made no great 
addition to the Roman empire, which was great 
already ; but those of Aristides include the fairest, 
most brilliant, and most important actions of the 
Greeks, namely, Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea. 
And certainly Antiochus is not worthy to be com- 
pared with Xerxes, nor the demolition of the walls 
of the Spanish cities with the destruction of so many 
myriads of Barbarians both by land and sea. On 
these occasions Aristides was inferior to no one in 
actual service, but he left the glory and the laurels, 
as he did wealth and substance, to those who wanted 
them more, because he was superior to all these 
things also, 


1 Aristides, xxv. 5. 
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For my own part, I do not blame Cato for his 
constant boasting, and for rating himself above 
everybody else, although he does say, in one of his 
speeches, that self-praise and self-depreciation are 
alike absurd. But I regard the man who is often 
Jauding himself as less complete in excellence than 
one who does not even want others todoso. Freedom 
from ambition is no slight requisite for the gentleness 
which should mark a statesman; and, on the con- 
trary, ambition is harsh, and the greatest fomenter 
of envy. From this spirit Aristides was wholly free, 
whereas Cato was very full of it. For example, 
Aristides co-operated with Themistocles in his 
greatest achievements, and as one might say, stood 
guard over him while he was in command, and 
thereby saved Athens; while Cato, by his opposition 
to Scipio, almost vitiated and ruined that wonderful 
campaign of his against the Carthaginians, in which 
he overthrew the invincible Hannibal,! and finally, 
by perpetually inventing all sorts of suspicions and 
calumnies against him, drove him out of Rome, and 
brought down on his brother’s head a most shameful 
eondemnation for embezzlement. 

VI. Once more, that temperance which Cato 
always decked out with the fairest praises, Aristides 
maintained and practised in unsullied purity ; 
whereas Cato, by marrying unworthily and un- 
seasonably, fell under no slight or insignificant 
censure in this regard. It was surely quite indecent 
that a man of his years should bring home as step- 
mother to his grown-up son and that son’s bride, a 
girl whose father was his assistant and served the 
public for hire. Whether he did this merely for 


1 At Zama, 202 B.c. 
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his own pleasure, or in anger, to punish his son for 
objecting to his mistress, both what he did and what 
led him to do it were disgraceful. And the sar- 
castic reason for it which he gave his son was not a 
true one. For had he wished to beget more sons as 
good, he should have planned at the outset to marry 
a woman of family, instead of contenting himself, as 
long as he could do so secretly, with the society of a 
low concubine, and when he was discovered, making 
aman his father-in-law whom he could most easily 
persuade, rather than one whose alliance would 
bring him most honour. 
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I. Pertpottas the seer, who conducted King 
Opheltas with his subjects from ‘Thessaly into 
Boeotia, left a posterity there which was in high 
repute for many generations. The greater part of 
them settled in Chaeroneia, which was the first city 
they won from the Barbarians. Now the most of 
this posterity were naturally men of war and courage, 
and so were consumed away in the Persian invasions 
and the contests with the Gauls, because they did 
not spare themselves. There remained, however, an 
orphan boy, Damon by name, Peripoltas by surname, 
who far surpassed his fellows in beauty of body and 
in vigour of spirit, though otherwise he was un- 
trained and of a harsh disposition. 

With this Damon, just passed out of boy’s estate, 
the Roman commander of a cohort that was winter- 
ing in Chaeroneia fell enamoured, and since he could 
not win him over by solicitations and presents, he 
was plainly bent on violence, seeing that our native 
city was at that time in sorry plight, and neglected 
because of her smallness and poverty. Violence was 
just what Damon feared, and since the solicitation 
itself had enraged him, he plotted against the man, 
and enlisted against him sundry companions,—a few 
only, that they might escape notice. There were 
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sixteen of them in all, who smeared their faces with 
soot one night, heated themselves with wine, and at 
daybreak fell upon the Roman while he was sacri- 
ficing in the market-place, slew him, together with 
many of his followers, and departed the city. During 
the commotion which followed, the council of 
Chaeroneia met and condemned the murderers to 
death, and this was the defence which the city after- 
wards made to its Romanrulers. But in the evening, 
while the magistrates were dining together, as the 
custom is, Damon and his men burst into the town- 
hall, slew them, and again fled the city. 

Now about that time! it chanced that Lucius 
Lucullus passed that way, on some errand, with an 
army. Halting on his march and _ investigating 
matters while they were still fresh in mind, he found 
that the city was in no wise to blame, but rather had 
itself also suffered wrong. So he took its garrison 
of soldiers and led them away with him. Then 
Damon, who was ravaging the country with predatory 
forays and threatening the city, was induced by 
embassies and conciliatory decrees of the citizens to 
return, and was appointed gymnasiarch. But soon, 
as he was anointing himself in the vapour-bath, he 
was slain. And because for a long while thereafter 
certain phantoms appeared in the place, and groans 
were heard there, as our Fathers tell us, the door of 
the vapour-bath was walled up, and to this present 
time the neighbours think it the source of alarming 
sights and sounds. Descendants of Damon’s family 
(and some are still living, especially near Stiris in 

1 74 B.c. (2) 
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Phocis, Aeolians in speech) are called “ Asbolomeni,” 
or “ Besooted,” because Damon smeared _ himself 
with soot before he went forth to do his deed of 
murder. 

IJ. But the Orchomenians, who were neighbours 
and rivals of the Chaeroneians, hired a Roman in- 
former to cite the city by name, as though it were 
an individual person, and prosecute it for the murder 
of the Roman soldiers who had been slain by 
Damon. The trial was held before the praetor of 
Macedonia (the Romans were not yet sending 
praetors to Greece),and the city’s advocates invoked 
the testimony of Lucullus. Lucullus, when the 
praetor wrote to him, testified to the truth of the 
matter, and so the city escaped capital condemna- 
tion... Accordingly, the people who at that time 
were saved by him erected a marble statue of 
Lucullus in the market-place beside that of Dionysus. 
And we, though many generations removed from 
him, think that his favour extends even down to us 
who are now living; and since we believe that a 
portrait which reveals character and disposition is 
far more beautiful than one which merely copies 
form and feature, we shall incorporate this man’s 
deeds into our parallel lives, und we shall rehearse 
them truly. The mere mention of them is sufficient 
favour to show him; and as a return for his truthful 
testimony he himself surely would not deign to 
accept a false and garbled narrative of his career. 

We demand of those who would paint fair and 
graceful. features that, in case of any slight imper- 
fection therein, they shall neither wholly omit it nor 
yet emphasise it, because the one course makes the 
portrait ugly and the other unlike its original. In 
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like manner, since it is difficult, nay rather perhaps 
impossible, to represent a man’s life as stainless and 
pure, in its fair chapters we must round out the 
truth into fullest semblance; but those transgres- 
sions and follies by which, owing to passion, perhaps, 
or political compulsion, a man’s career is sullied, we 
must regard rather as shortcomings in some particu- 
lar excellence than as the vile products of positive 
baseness, and we must not all too zealously delineate 
them in our history, and superfluously too, but treat 
them as though we were tenderly defending human 
nature for producing no character which is absolutely 
good and indisputably set towards virtue. 

III. On looking about for some one to compare 
with Lucullus, we decided that it must be Cimon. 
Both were men of war, and of brilliant exploits 
against the Barbarians, and yet they were mild and 
beneficent statesmen, in that they gave their coun- 
tries unusual respite from civil strifes, though each 
one of them set up martial trophies and won victories 
that were famous. No Hellene before Cimon and 
no Roman before Lucullus carried his wars into 
such remote lands, if we leave out of our account 
the exploits of Heracles and Dionysus, and whatever 
credible deeds of Perseus against the Aethiopians or 
Medes and Armenians, or of Jason, have been brought 
down in the memory of man from those early times 
to our own. Common also in a way to both their 
careers was the incompleteness of their campaigns. 
Each crushed, but neither gave the death blow to 
his antagonist. But more than all else, the lavish 
ease which marked their entertainments and hospi- 
talities, as well as the ardour and Jaxity of their 
way of living, was conspicuous alike in both. Pos- 
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sibly we may omit still other resemblances, but it 
will not be hard to gather them directly from our 
story. 

Vv. Cimon was the son of Miltiades by Hegesipyle, 
a woman of Thracian stock, daughter of King Olorus, 
as it is stated in the poems of Archelaiis and Melan- 
thius addressed to Cimon himself. That explains 
how it was that the father of Thucydides the his- 
torian—and Thucydides was connected with the 
family of Cimon—was also an Olorus, who referred 
his name back to that of the common ancestor, and 
also how it was that Thucydides had gold mines 
in Thrace.1 And it is said that Thucydides died 
in Skapte Hylé, a place in Thrace, having been 
murdered there; but his remains were brought to 
Attica, and his monument is shown among those 
of Cimon’s family, hard by the tomb of Elpinicé, 
Cimon’s sister. However, Thucydides belonged to 
the deme of Halimus, the family of Miltiades to 
that of Laciadae. 

Now Miltiades, who had been condemned to pay a 
fine of fifty talents and confined till payment should 
be made, died in prison, and Cimon, thus left a mere 
stripling with his sister who was a young girl and 
unmarried, was of no account in the city at first. He 
had the bad name of being dissolute and bibulous, 
and of taking after his grandfather Cimon, who, they 
say, because of his simplicity, was dubbed Coalemus, 
or Booby. And Stesimbrotus the Thasian, who was 
of about Cimon’s time, says that he acquired no 
literary education, nor any other liberal and 
distinctively Hellenic accomplishment; that he 
lacked entirely the Attic cleverness and fluency 
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of speech; that in his outward bearing there 
was much nobility and truthfulness ; that the fashion 
of the man’s spirit was rather Peloponnesian, 


* Plain, unadorned, in a great crisis brave and true,” 


as Euripides says of Heracles,! a citation which we 
may add to what Stesimbrotus wrote. 

While he was still a youth he was accused of im- 
proper intercourse with his sister. And indeed in 
other cases too they say that Elpinicé was not very 
decorous, but that she had improper relations 
also with Polygnotus the painter, and that it was for 
this reason that, in the Peisianacteum, as it was then 
called, but now the Painted Colonnade, when he was 
painting the Trojan women, he made the features of 
Laodicé a portrait of Elpinicé. Now Polygnotus 
was not a mere artisan, and did not paint the stoa 
for a contract price, but gratis, out of zeal for 
the welfare of the city, as the historians relate, and 
as Melanthius the poet testifies after this fashion :— 


“ He at his own lavish outlay the gods’ great fanes, 
and the market 
Named Cecropia, adorned ; demigods’ valour his 
theme.” 


Still, there are some who say that Elpinicé did not 
live with Cimon in secret intercourse, but openly 
rather, as his wedded wife, because, on account of her 
poverty, she could not get a husband worthy of her 
high lineage; but that when Callias, a wealthy 
Athenian, fell in love with her, and offered to pay 
into the state treasury the fine which had been 
imposed upon her father, she consented herself, and 
Cimon freely gave Elpinicé to Callias to wife. 
1 Nauck, 7'rag. Graec. Frag., 473. 4 
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However, it is perfectly apparent that Cimon was 
given to the love of women. Asteria, of a Sala- 
minian family, and a certain Mnestra are mentioned 
by the poet Melanthius, in a sportive elegy addressed 
to Cimon, as wooed and won by him. And it is 
clear that he was even too passionately attached to 
his lawful wife, [sodicé, the daughter of Euryptole- 
mus and grand-daughter of Megacles, and that 
he was too sorely afflicted at her death, if we 
may judge from the elegy addressed to him for 
the mitigation of his grief. This was composed 
by the naturalist Archelaiis, as Panaetius the philoso- 
pher thinks, and his conjecture is chronologically 
possible. 

V. All other ‘traits of Cimon’s character were 
admirable and noble. Neither in daring was he 
inferior to Miltiades, nor in sagacity to Themistocles, 
and it is admitted that he was a juster man 
than either, and that while not one whit behind 
them in the good qualities of a soldier, he was 
inconceivably their superior in those of a statesman, 
even when he was still young and untried in war. 
When the Medes made their invasion, and Themis- 
tocles was trying to persuade the people to give up 
their city, abandon their country, make a stand with 
their fleet off Salamis, and fight the issue at sea, 
most men were terrified at the boldness of the 
scheme; but lo! Cimon was first to act, and with 
a gay mien led a procession of his companions 
through the Cerameicus up to the Acropolis, to 
dedicate to the goddess there the horse’s bridle 
which he carried in his hands, signifying thus that 
what the city needed then was not knightly prowess 
but sea-fighters. After he had dedicated his bridle, 
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he took one of the shields which were hung up about 
the temple, addressed his prayers to the goddess, and 
went down to the sea, whereat many were first made 
to take heart. 

He was also of no mean presence, as Ion the poet 
says, but tall and stately, with an abundant and curly 
head of hair. And since he displayed brilliant and 
heroic qualities in the actual struggle at Salamis,! he 
soon acquired reputation and good will in the city. 
Many thronged to him and besought him to purpose 
and perform at once what would be worthy of Mara- 
thon. So when he entered politics the people 
gladly welcomed him, and promoted him, since they 
were full to surfeit of Themistocles, to the highest 
honours and offices in the city, for he was engaging 
and attractive to the common folk by reason of his 
gentleness and artlessness, But it was Aristides, 
son of Lysimachus, who more than any one else 
furthered his career, for he saw the fine features 
of his character, and made him, as it were, a foil to 
the cleverness and daring of Themistocles. 

VI. After the flight of the Medes from Hellas, 
Cimon was sent out as a commander,’ before the 
Athenians had obtained their empire of the sea, and 
while they were still under the leadership of Pausa- 
nias and the Lacedaemonians. During this campaign, 
the citizen-soldiers he furnished on expeditions were 
always admirably disciplined and far more zealous 
than any others; and again, while Pausanias was 
holding treasonable conference with the Barbarians, 
writing letters to the King, treating the allies with 
harsh arrogance, and displaying much wantonness of 


1 480 B.C. 2 478-477 B.U. 
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power and silly pretension, Cimon received with 
mildness those who brought their wrongs to him, 
treated them humanely, and so, before men were 
aware of it, secured the leadership of Hellas, not by 
force of arms, but by virtue of his address and 
character. For most of the allies, because they 
could not endure the severity and disdain of Pausa- 
nias, attached themselves to Cimon and Aristides, 
who had no sooner won this following than they sent 
also to the Ephors and told them, since Sparta had 
lost her prestige and Hellas was in confusion, to 
recall Pausanias. 

It is said that a maiden of Byzantium, of excellent 
parentage, Cleonicé by name, was summoned by 
Pausanias for a purpose that would disgrace her. 
Her parents, influenced. by constraint and fear, 
abandoned their daughter to her fate, and she, 
after requesting the attendants before his chamber 
to remove the light, in darkness and silence at 
length drew near the couch on which Pausanias 
was asleep, but accidentally stumbled against the 
lamp-holder and upset it. Pausanias, startled by 
the noise, drew the dagger which lay at his side, 
with the idea that some enemy was upon him, 
and smote and felled the maiden. After her death 
in consequence of the blow, she gave Pausanias 
no peace, but kept coming into his sleep by 
night in phantom form, wrathfully uttering. this 
verse :— 


“Draw thou nigh to thy doom; ’tis evil for men to 
be wanton.” 


At this outrage the allies were beyond measure 
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incensed, and joined Cimon in forcing Pausanias 
to give up the city. Driven from Byzantium, and 
still harassed by the phantom, as the story goes, 
he had recourse to the ghost-oracle of Heracleia, 
and summoning up the spirit of Cleonicé, besought 
her to forgo her wrath. She came into his presence 
and said that he would soon cease from his troubles 
on coming to Sparta, thus darkly intimating, as 
it seems, his impending death. At any rate, this 
tale is told by many. 

VII. But Cimon, now that the allies had attached 
themselves to him, took command of them and sailed 
to Thrace,! for he heard that men of rank among the 
Persians and kinsmen of the King held possession of 
Eion, a city on the banks of the Strymon, and were 
harassing the Hellenes in that vicinity. First he 
defeated the Persians themselves in battle and shut 
them up in the city; then he expelled from their 
homes above the Strymon the Thracians from whom 
the Persians had been getting provisions, put the 
whole country under guard, and brought the besieged 
to such straits that Butes, the King’s general, gave 
up the struggle, set fire to the city, and destroyed 
with it his family, his treasures, and himself. And 
so it was that though Cimon took the city, he gained 
no other memorable advantage thereby, since most of 
its treasures had been burned up with the Barbarians ; 
but the surrounding territory was very fertile and 
fair, and this he turned over to the Athenians for 
occupation. Wherefore the people permitted him to 

1 476-475 B.o. 
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dedicate the stone Hermae, on the first of which is 
the inscription :— 


“‘ Valorous-hearted as well were they who at Eion 
fighting, 
Facing the sons of the Medes, Strymon’s current 
~ beside, 
Fiery famine arrayed, and gore-flecked Ares, 
against them, 
Thus first finding for foes that grim exit,— 
despair ;” 


and on the second :— 


“Unto their leaders reward by Athenians thus 
hath been given ; 
Benefits won such return, valorous deeds of 
the brave. 
All the more. strong at the sight will the men 
of the future be eager, 
Fighting for commonwealth, war’s dread strife 
to maintain ;”’ 


and on the third :— 


“With the Atridae of old, from this our city, 
Menestheus 
Led his men to the plain Trojan called and 
divine. 
He, once Homer asserted, among well-armoured 
Achaeans, 
Marshaller was of the fight, best of them all 
who had come. 
Thus there is naught unseemly in giving that 
name to Athenians ; 
Marshallers they both of war and of the vigour 
of men.” 
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VIII. Although these inscriptions nowhere men- 
tioned Cimon by name, his contemporaries held 
them to be a surpassing honour for him. Neither 
Themistocles nor Miltiades achieved any such, nay, 
when the latter asked for a crown of olive merely, 
Sophanes the Deceleian rose up in the midst of the 
assembly and protested. His speech was ungracious, 
but it pleased the people of that day. “ When,” 
said he, “thou hast fought out alone a victory over 
the Barbarians, then demand to be honoured alone.” 
Why, then, were the people so excessively pleased 
with the achievement of Cimon? Perhaps it was 
because when the others were their generals they 
were trying to repel their enemies and so avert 
disaster; but when he led them they were enabled 
to ravage the land of their enemies with incursions of 
their own, and acquired fresh territories for settle- 
ment, not only Kion itself, but also Amphipolis. 

They settled Scyros too, which Cimon seized for 
the following reason. Dolopians were living on 
the island, but they were poor tillers of the soil. 
So they practised piracy on the high sea from 
of old, and finally did not withhold their hands 
even from those who put into their ports and 
had dealings with them, but robbed some Thessalian 
merchants who had cast anchor at Ctesium, and 
threw them into prison. When these men _ had 
escaped from bondage and won their suit against 
the city at the Amphictyonic assembly, the people 
of Scyros were not willing to make restitution, but 
called on those who actually held the plunder to 
give it back. The robbers, in terror, sent a letter 
to Cimon, urging him to come with his fleet to 
seize the city, and they would give it up to him. 
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In this manner Cimon got possession of the island, 
drove out the Dolopians, and made the Aegean a 
free sea. 

On learning that the ancient Theseus, son of 
Aegeus, had fled in exile from Athens to Scyros, 
but had been treacherously put to death there, 
through fear, by Lycomedes the king, Cimon 
eagerly sought to discover his grave. For the 
Athenians had once received an oracle bidding them 
bring back the bones of Theseus to the city and 
honour him as became a hero, but they knew not 
where he lay buried, since the Scyrians would not 
admit the truth of the story, nor permit any search 
to be made. Now, however, Cimon set to work 
with great ardour, discovered at last the hallowed 
spot, had the bones bestowed in his own trireme, 
and with general pomp and show brought them back 
to the hero’s own country after an absence of about 
four hundred years. This was the chief reason why 
the people took kindly to him. 

But they also cherished in kindly remembrance of 
him that decision of his in the tragic contests which 
became so famous. When Sophocles, still a young 
man, entered the lists with his first plays, Apsephion 
the Archon, seeing that the spirit of rivalry and 
partisanship ran high among the spectators, did not 
appoint the judges of the contest as usual by lot, 
but when Cimon and his fellow-generals advanced 
into the theatre and made the custemary libation to 
the god, he would not suffer them to depart, but 
forced them to take the oath and sit as judges, 
being ten in all, one from each tribe. So, then, the 
contest, even because of the unusual dignity of the 
judges, was more animated than ever before. But 
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1 rapaxAnbévros, dcavtos Bekker corrects, after Schifer, 
to mapaxAnbevta, doavra, 
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Sophocles came off victorious, and it is said that 
Aeschylus, in great distress and indignation thereat, 
lingered only a little while at Athens, and then 
went off in anger to Sicily. There he died also, 
and is buried near Gela. 

IX. Ion says that, coming from Chios to Athens 
as a mere stripling, he was once a fellow-guest with 
Cimon at a dinner given by Laomedon, and that 
over the wine the hero was invited to sing, and did 
sing very agreeably, and was praised by the guests 
as a cleverer man than Themistocles. That hero, 
they said, declared that he had not learned to sing, 
nor even to play the lyre, but knew how to make a 
city great and rich.!_ Next, Ion says, as was natural 
over the cups, the conversation drifted to the ex- 
ploits of Cimon, and as his greatest deeds were 
being recounted, the hero himself dwelt at length 
on one particular stratagem which he thought his 
shrewdest. Once, he said, when the Athenians and 
their allies had taken many barbarian prisoners at 
Sestos and Byzantium and turned them over to him 
for distribution, he put into one lot the persons of 
the captives, and into another the rich adornments 
of their bodies, and his distribution was blamed as 
unequal. But he bade the allies choose one of the 
lots, and the Athenians would be content with 
whichever one they left. So, on the advice of Hero- 
phytus the Samian to choose Persian wealth rather 
than Persians, the allies took the rich adornments 
for themselves, and left the prisoners for the 
Athenians. At the time Cimon came off with the 
reputation of being a ridiculous distributer, since 


1 Cf. Themistocles, ii. 3. 
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the allies had their gold anklets and armlets and 
collars and jackets and purple robes to display, 
while the Athenians got only naked bodies ill- 
trained for labour. But a little while after, the 
friends and kinsmen of the captives came down 
from Phrygia and Lydia and ransomed every one 
of them at a great price, so that Cimon had four 
months’ pay and rations for his fleet, and besides 
that, much gold from the ransoms was left over for 
the city. 

X. And since he was already wealthy, Cimon 
lavished the revenues from his campaign, which he 
was thought to have won with honour from the 
enemy, to his still greater honour, on his fellow- 
citizens. He took away the fences from his fields, 
that strangers and needy citizens might have it in 
their power to take fearlessly of the fruits of the 
land; and every day he gave a dinner at his house, 
—simple, it is true, but sufficient for many, to which 
any poor man who wished came in, and so received 
a maintenance which cost him no effort and left him 
free to devote himself solely to public affairs. But 
Aristotle says} that it was not for all Athenians, but 
only for his own demesmen, the Laciadae, that he 
provided a free dinner. He was constantly attended 
by young comrades in fine attire, each one of whom, 
whenever an elderly citizen in needy array came up, 
was ready to exchange raiment with him. The 
practice made a deep impression. These same fol- 
lowers also carried with them a generous sum of 
money, and going up to poor men of finer quality in 
the market-place, they would quietly thrust small 
change into their hands. To such generosity as this 


1 Const. of Athens, xxvii. 3. 
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1 The lacuna can only be conjecturally filled. 
2 ed:5atay Bekker corrects, with Schafer, to eeitay, 
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Cratinus seems to have referred in his Archilochi, 
with the words :— 


“Yes, I too hoped, Metrobius, I, the public scribe, 
Along with man divine, the rarest host that lives, 
In every way the best of all Hellenic men, 

With Cimon, feasting out in joy a sleek old age, 
To while away the remnant of my life. But he 
Has gone before and left me.” 


And again, Georgias the Leontine says that Cimon 
made money that he might spend it, and spent it 
that he might be honoured for it. And Critias, one 
of the thirty tyrants, prays in his elegies that he may 
have “ the wealth of the Scopadae, the great-minded- 
ness of Cimon, and the victories of Arcesilaus of 
Lacedaemon.” 

And yet we know that Lichas the Spartan became 
famous among the Hellenes for no other reason than 
that he entertained the strangers at the boys’ gym- 
nastic festival; but the generosity of Cimon sur- 
passed even the hospitality and philanthropy of the 
Athenians of olden time. For they—and their city 
is justly very proud of it—spread abroad among the 
Hellenes the sowing of grain and the lustral uses 
of spring waters, and taught mankind who knew it 
not the art of kindling fire. But he made his home 
in the city a general public residence for his fellow 
citizens, and on his estates in the country allowed 
even the stranger to take and use the choicest of the 
ripened fruits, with all the fair things which the 
seasons bring. Thus, in a certain fashion, he 
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restored to human life the fabled communism of the 
age of Cronus,—the golden age. ‘Those who slan- 
derously said that this was flattery of the rabble and 
demagogic art in him, were refuted by the man’s 
political policy, which was aristocratic and Laconian. 
He actually opposed Themistocles when he exalted 
the democracy unduly, as Aristides also did. _ Later 
on he took hostile issue with Ephialtes, who, to 
please the people, tried to dethrone the Council 
of the Areiopagus; and though he saw all the 
rest except Aristides and Ephialtes filling their 
purses with the gains from their public services, he 
remained unbought and unapproached by bribes, 
devoting all his powers to the state, without recom- 
pense and in all purity, through to the end. 

It is told, indeed, that one Rhoesaces, a Barbarian 
who had deserted from the King, came to Athens 
with large moneys, and being set upon fiercely by 
the public informers, fled for refuge to Cimon, and 
deposited at his door two platters, one filled 
with silver, the other with golden Darics. Cimon, 
when he saw them, smiled, and asked the man 
whether he preferred to have Cimon as his hireling 
or his friend, and on his replying, “ As my friend,” 
“ Well then,” said Cimon, take this money with thee 
and go thy way, for I shall have the use of it when I 
want it if I am thy friend.” 

XI. The allies continued to pay their assessments, 
but did not furnish men and ships according to allot- 
ment, since they were soon weary of military service, 
and had no need of war, but a great desire to till 
their land and live at their ease. The Barbarians 
were gone and did not harass them, so they neither 
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1 gorparelas the correction of Reiske, adopted by Sintenis 


and Bekker. The MSS., including 8, have orparefas, which 
must be referred to the Athenians. So Coraés. 
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manned their ships nor sent out soldiers. The rest 
of the Athenian generals tried to force them to 
do this, and by prosecuting the delinquents and 
punishing them, rendered their empire burdensome 
and vexatious. But Cimon took just the opposite 
course when he was general, and brought no com- 
pulsion to bear on a single Hellene, but accepted 
money from those who did not wish to go out 
on service, and ships without crews, and so suffered 
the allies, caught with the bait of their own ease, 
to stay at home and become tillers of the soil 
and unwarlike merchants instead of warriors, and all 
through their foolish love of comfort. On the other 
hand, he made great numbers of the Athenians man 
their ships, one crew relieving another, and imposed 
on them the toil of his expeditions, and so in a little 
while, by means of the very wages which they 
got from the allies, made them lords of their 
own paymasters. For those who did no military 
service became used to fearing and flattering those 
who were continually voyaging, and for ever under 
arms and training, and practising, and so, before 
they knew it, they were tributary subjects instead of 
allies. 

XII. And surely there was no one who humbled 
the Great King himself, and reduced his haughty 
spirit, more than Cimon. For he did not let him go 
quietly away from Hellas, but followed right at his 
heels, as it were, and before the Barbarians had come 
to a halt and taken breath, he sacked and overthrew 
here, or subverted and annexed to the Hellenes 
there, until Asia from Ionia to Pamphylia was 
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1 §.fAAatey Coraés and Bekker give d:jAAatay, as does S, 
referring to the Chians as reconciling the two hostile parties. 
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entirely cleared of Persian arms. Learning that the 
generals of the King were lurking about Pamphylia 
with a great army and many ships, and wishing to 
make them afraid to enter at all the sea to the west 
of the Chelidonian isles, he set sail from Cnidus 
and Triopium! with two hundred triremes. These 
vessels had been from the beginning very well con- 
structed for speed and manceuvring by Themistocles ; 
but Cimon now made them broader, and put bridges 
between their decks, in order that with their numer- 
ous hoplites they might be more effective in their 
onsets. Putting in at Phaselis, which was a Hellenic 
city, but refused to admit his armament or even to 
abandon the King’s cause, he ravaged its territory 
and assaulted its walls. But the Chians, who formed 
part of his fleet and were of old on friendly terms 
with the people of Phaselis, laboured to soften 
Cimon’s hostility, and at the same time, by shooting 
arrows over the walls with little documents attached, 
they conveyed messages of their success to the men 
of Phaselis. So finally Cimon made friends with 
them on condition that they should pay ten talents 
and join him in his expedition against the Bar- 
barians. 

Now Ephorus says that Tithraustes was com- 
mander of the royal fleet, and Pherendates of the 
infantry ; but Callisthenes says that it was Ario- 
mandes, the son of Gobryas, who, as commander-in- 
chief of all the forces, lay at anchor with the fleet 
off the mouth of the Eurymedon, and that he was 
not at all eager to fight with the Hellenes, but was 
waiting for eighty Phoenician ships to sail up from 


2 About 467 B.o. 
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Cyprus. Wishing to anticipate their arrival, Cimon 
put out to sea, prepared to force the fighting if his 
enemy should decline an engagement. At first the 
enemy put into the river, that they might not be 
forced to fight ; but when the Athenians bore down 
on them there, they sailed out to meet them. They 
had six hundred ships, according to Phanodemus ; 
three hundred and fifty, according to Ephorus. 
Whatever the number, nothing was achieved by 
them on the water which was worthy of such a force, 
but they straightway put about and made for shore, 
where the foremost of them abandoned their ships 
and fled for refuge to the infantry which was drawn 
up near by; those who were overtaken were de- 
stroyed with their ships. Whereby also it is plain 
that the Barbarian ships which went into action 
were very numerous indeed, since, though many, 
of course, made their escape and many were de- 
stroyed, still two hundred were captured by the 
Athenians. 

XIII. When the enemy’s land forces marched 
threateningly down to the sea, Cimon thought it a 
vast undertaking to force a landing and lead his 
weary Hellenes against an unwearied and many 
times more numerous foe. But he saw that his men 
were exalted by the impetus and pride of their 
victory, and eager to come to close quarters with 
the Barbarians, so he landed his hoplites still hot 
with the struggle of the sea-fight, and they advanced 
to the attack with shouts and on the run. The 
Persians stood firm and received the onset nobly, 
and a mighty battle ensued, wherein there fell brave 
men of Athens who were foremost in public office 
and eminent. Butafter a long struggle the Athenians 
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routed the Barbarians with slaughter, and then 
captured them and their camp, which was full of all 
sorts of treasure. 

But Cimon, though like a powerful athlete he 
had brought down two contests in one day, and 
though he had surpassed the victory of Salamis 
with an infantry battle, and that of Plataea with 
a naval battle, still went on competing with his 
own victories. Hearing that the eighty Phoenician 
triremes which were too late for the battle had 
put in at Hydrus,! he sailed thither with all speed, 
while their commanders as yet knew nothing definite 
about the major force, but were still in distrustful 
suspense. For this reason they were all the more 
panic-stricken at his attack, and lost all their ships. 
Most of their crews were destroyed with the ships. 
This exploit so humbled the purpose of the King 
that he made the terms of that notorious peace, 
by which he was to keep away from the Hellenic 
sea-coast as far as a horse could travel in a day, and 
was not to sail west of the Cyanean and Chelidonian 
isles with armoured ships of war. 

And yet Callisthenes denies that the Barbarian 
made any such terms, but says he really acted 
as he did through the fear which that victory 
inspired, and kept so far aloof from Hellas that 
Pericles with fifty, and Ephialtes with only thirty, 
ships sailed beyond the Chelidonian isles without 
encountering any navy of the Barbarians. But in 
the decrees collected by Craterus there is a copy 
of the treaty in its due place, as though it had 
actually been made. And they say that the Athenians 


1 Hydrus is the name in the MSS., but no such place is 
known. Syedra is the most probable correction. 
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also built the altar of Peace to commemorate this 
event, and paid distinguished honours to Callias 
as their ambassador. 

By the sale of the captured spoils the people was 
enabled to meet various financial demands, and 
especially it constructed the southern wall of the 
Acropolis with the generous resources obtained from 
that expedition. And it is said that, though the 
building of the long walls, called “legs,” was 
completed afterwards, yet their first foundations, 
where the work was obstructed by swamps and 
marshes, were stayed up securely by Cimon, who 
dumped vast quantities of rubble and heavy stones 
into the swamps, meeting the expenses himself. 
He was the first to beautify the city with the so- 
called “liberal”? and elegant resorts which were 
so excessively popular a little later, by planting 
the market-place with plane trees, and by converting 
the Academy from a waterless and arid spot into 
a well watered grove, which he provided with clear 
running-tracks and shady walks. 

XIV. Now there were certain Persians who would 
not abandon the Chersonese, but called in Thracians 
from the North to help them, despising Cimon, who 
had sailed out from Athens with only a few triremes 
all told.1 But he sallied out against them with 
his four ships and captured their thirteen, drove 
out the Persians, overwhelmed the Thracians, and 
turned the whole Chersonese over to his city for 
settlement. And after this, when the Thasians were 
in revolt from Athens,? he defeated them ina sea- 
fight, captured thirty-three of their ships, besieged 
and took their city, acquired their gold mines 


1 466 B.c. 2 465 B.C. 
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on the opposite mainland for Athens, and took 
possession of the territory which the Thasians con- 
trolled there. 

From this base he had a good opportunity, as 
it was thought, to invade Macedonia and cut off 
a great part of it, and because he would not consent 
to do it, he was accused of having been bribed 
to this position by King Alexander, and was actually 
prosecuted, his enemies forming a coalition against 
him.! In making his defence before his judges he said 
he was no proxenus of rich Ionians and Thessalians, 
as others were, to be courted and paid for their 
services, but rather of Lacedaemonians, whose 
temperate simplicity he lovingly imitated, counting 
no wealth above it, but embellishing the city with 
the wealth which he got from the enemy. In 
mentioning this famous trial Stesimbrotus says that 
Elpinicé came with a plea for Cimon to the house 
of Pericles, since he was the most ardent accuser, 
and that he smiled and said, “Too old, too old, 
Elpinicé, to meddle with such business.’’ But at 
the trial he was very gentle with Cimon, and took 
the floor only once in accusation of him, as though it 
were a mere formality. 

XV. Well then, Cimon was acquitted at this trial. 
And during the remainder of his political career, 
when he was at home, he mastered and constrained 
the people in its onsets upon the nobles, and in its 
efforts to wrest all office and power to itself; but 
when he sailed away again on military service,” the 
populace got completely beyond control. They con- 
founded the established political order of things and 
the ancestral practices which they had formerly 


1 463 B.O, 2 462 B.c. See chapter. xvii. 
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observed, and under the lead of Ephialtes they 
robbed the Council of the Areiopagus of all but a 
few of the cases in its jurisdiction. They made them- 
selves masters of the courts of justice, and plunged 
the city into unmitigated democracy, Pericles being 
now a man of power and espousing the cause of the 
populace. And so when Cimon came back home, 
and in his indignation at the insults heaped upon 
the reverend council, tried to recall again its juris- 
diction and to revive the aristocracy of the times of 
Cleisthenes, they banded together to denounce him, 
and tried to inflame the people against him, renew- 
ing the old slanders about his sister and accusing 
him of being a Spartan sympathiser. It was to 
these calumnies that the famous and popular verses 
of Eupolis about Cimon had reference :— 


“ He was not base, but fond of wine and full of 
sloth, 
And oft he ‘ld sleep in Lacedaemon, far from 
home, 
And leave his Elpinicé sleeping all alone.” 


But if, though full of sloth and given to tippling, he 
yet took so many cities and won so many victories, 
it is clear that had he been sober and mindful of his 
business, no Hellene either before or after him 
would have surpassed his exploits. 

XVI. It is true indeed that he was from the first 
a philo-Laconian. He actually named one of his 
twin sons Lacedaemonius, and the other Eleius,— 
the sons whom a woman of Cleitor bare him, as 
Stesimbrotus relates, wherefore Pericles often 
reproached them with their maternal lineage. But 
Diodorus the Topographer says that these, as well 
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as the third of Cimon’s sons, Thessalus, were born 
of Isodicé, the daughter of Euryptolemus, the son 
of Megacles. And he was looked upon with favour 
by the Lacedaemonians, who soon were at enmity 
with Themistocles, and therefore preferred that 
Cimon, young as he was, should have the more 
weight and power in Athens. The Athenians were 
glad to see this at first, since they reaped no slight 
advantage from the good will which the Spartans 
showed him. While their empire was first growing, 
and they were busy making alliances, they were not 
displeased that honour and favour should be shown to 
Cimon. He was the foremost Hellenic statesman, 
dealing gently with the alliesand acceptably with the 
Lacedaemonians. But afterwards, when they became 
more powerful, and saw that Cimon was strongly 
attached to the Spartans, they were displeased 
thereat. For on every occasion he was prone to 
exalt Lacedaemon to the Athenians, especially when 
he had oceasion to chide or incite them. Then, as 
Stesimbrotus tells us, he would say, “ But the Lace- 
daemonians are not of such a sort.” In this way 
he awakened the envy and hatred of his fellow- 
citizens. 

At any rate, the strongest charge against him arose 
as follows. When Archidamus, the son of Zeuxida- 
mus, was in the fourth year of his reign at Sparta,! 
a greater earthquake than any before reported rent 
the land of the Lacedaemonians into many chasms, 
shook Taygetus so that sundry peaks were torn away, 
and demolished the entire city with the exception 
of five houses. The rest were thrown down by the 
earthquake. 


1 464 BG 
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It is said that while the young men and youths 
were exercising together in the interior of the colon- 
nade, just a little before the earthquake, a hare made 
its appearance, and the youths, all anointed as they 
were, in sport dashed out and gave chase to it, but 
the young men remained behind, on whom the gym- 
nasium fell, and all perished together. Their tomb, 
even down to the present day, they call Sezsmatias. 

Archidamus at once comprehended from the 
danger at hand that which was sure to follow, and 
as he saw the citizens trying to save the choicest 
valuables out of their houses, ordered the trumpet 
to give the signal of an enemy’s attack, in order that 
they might flock to him at once underarms. This was 
all that saved Sparta at that crisis. For the Helots 
hurriedly gathered from all the country round about 
with intent to despatch the surviving Spartans. But 
finding them arrayed in arms, they withdrew to 
their cities and waged open war, persuading many 
Perioeci also so to do. The Messenians besides 
joined in this attack upon the Spartans. 

Accordingly, the Lacedaemonians sent Pericleidas 
to Athens with request for aid, and Aristophanes 
introduces him into a comedy as “ sitting at the altars, 
pale of face, in purple cloak, soliciting an army.’? 
But Ephialtes opposed the project, and besought the 
Athenians not to succour nor restore a city which 
was their rival, but to let haughty Sparta lie to be 
trodden under foot of men. Whereupon, as Critias 
says, Cimon made his country’s increase of less 
account than Sparta’s interest, and persuaded the 

1 Lysistrata, 1137 &. 
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people to go forth to her aid with many hoplites. 
And Ion actually mentions the phrase by which, 
more than by anything else, Cimon prevailed upon the 
Athenians, exhorting them “not to suffer Hellas to 
be crippled, nor their city to be robbed of its yoke- 
fellow.” 

XVII. After he had given aid to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, he was going back home with his forces through 
the Isthmus of Corinth, when Lachartus upbraided 
him for having introduced his army before he had 
conferred with the citizens. ‘ People who knock at 
doors,” said he, “do not go in before the owner bids 
them”; to which Cimon replied, “And yet you 
Corinthians, O Lachartus, did not so much as knock 
_ at the gates of Cleonae and Megara, but hewed 
them down and forced your way in under arms, 
demanding that everything be opened up to the 
stronger.’ Such was his boldness of speech to the 
Corinthian in an emergency, and he passed on 
through with his forces. 

Once more the Lacedaemonians summoned the 
Athenians to come to their aid against the Messe- 
nians and Helots in Ithomé, and the Athenians went, 
but their dashing boldness awakened fear, and they 
were singled out from all the allies and sent off as 
dangerous conspirators. They came back home in a 
rage, and at once took open measures of hostility 
against the Laconizers, and above all against Cimon. 
Laying hold of a trifling pretext, they ostracised him 
for ten years.1 That was the period decreed in all 
cases of ostracism. 

It was during this period that the Lacedaemonians, 
after freeing the Delphians from the Phocians, 


1 461 B.c. 
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encamped at Tanagra on their march back home.! 
Here the Athenians confronted them, bent on fight- 
ing their issue out, and here Cimon came in arms, to 
join his own Oeneid tribe, eager to share with his 
fellow-citizens in repelling the Lacedaemonians. 
But the Council of the Five Hundred learned of this 
and was filled with fear, since Cimon’s foes accused 
him of wishing to throw the ranks into confusion, 
and then lead the Lacedaemonians in an attack upon 
the city ; so they forbade the generals to receive the 
man. As he went away he besought Euthippus of 
Anaphlystus and his other comrades, all who were 
specially charged with laconizing, to fight sturdily 
against the enemy, and by their deeds of valour to 
dissipate the charge which their countrymen laid at 
their door. They took his armour and set it in the 
midst of their company, supported one another 
ardently in the fight, and fell, to the number of one 
hundred, leaving behind them among the Athenians 
a great and yearning sense of their loss, and sorrow 
for the unjust charges made against them. For this 
reason the Athenians did not long abide by their 
displeasure against Cimon, partly because, as was 
natural, they remembered his benefits, and partly 
because the turn of events favoured his cause. For 
they were defeated at Tanagra in a great battle, and 
expected that in the following spring-time an armed 
force of Peloponnesians would come against them, 
and so they recalled Cimon from his exile. The 
decree which provided for his return was formally 
proposed by Pericles. To such a degree in those 
days were dissensions based on_ political differ- 
ences of opinion, while personal feelings were 


1 457 B.c. 
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moderate, and easily recalled ‘into conformity with 
the public weal. Even ambition, that master passion, 
paid deference to the country’s welfare. 

XVIII. Well then, as soon as Cimon returned 
from exile he stopped the war and reconciled the 
rival cities. After peace was made,! since he saw 
that the Athenians were unable to keep quiet, but 
wished to be on the move and to wax great by 
means of military expeditions ; also because he wished 
that they should not exasperate the Hellenes gener- 
ally, nor by hovering around the islands and the 
Peloponnesus with a large fleet bring down upon the 
city charges of intestine war, and initial complaints 
from the allies, he manned two hundred triremes. His 
design was to make another expedition with them 
against Egypt and Cyprus. He wished to keep the 
Athenians in constant training by their struggles with 
Barbarians, and to give them the legitimate benefits 
of importing into Hellas the wealth taken from their 
natural foes. 

All things were now ready and the soldiery on the 
point of embarking, when Cimon had a dream. He 
thought an angry bitch was baying at him, and that 
mingled with its baying it uttered a human voice, 
saying :— 


“Go thy way, for a friend shalt thou be both to me 
and my puppies.” 


The vision being hard of interpretation, Astyphilus ot 

Posidonia, an inspired man and an intimate of 

Cimon’s, told him that it signified his death. He 

analysed the vision thus: a dog is a foe of the man 

at whom it bays; to a foe, one cannot be a friend 
1 450 B.o. 
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any better than by dying; the mixture of speech 
indicates that the enemy is the Mede, for the army 
of the Medes is a mixture of Hellenes and Bar- 
barians. After this vision, when Cimon had sacrificed 
to Dionysus and the seer was cutting up the victim, 
swarms of ants took the blood as it congealed, 
brought it little by little to Cimon, and enveloped 
his great toe therewith, he being unconscious of their 
work for some time. Just about at the time when 
he noticed what they were doing, the ministrant 
came and showed him the liver of his victim without 
a head. 

But since he could not get out of the expedition, 
he set sail, and after detailing sixty of his ships to go 
to Egypt, with the rest he made again for Cyprus. 
After defeating at sea the royal armament of Phoeni- 
cian and Cilician ships, he won over the cities round 
about, and then lay threatening the royal enterprise 
in Egypt, and not in any trifling fashion,—nay, he 
had in mind the dissolution of the King’s entire 
supremacy, and all the more because he learned that 
the reputation and power of Themistocles were great 
among the Barbarians, who had promised the King 
that when the Hellenic war was set on foot he would 
take command of it. At any rate, it is said that it 
was most of all due to Themistocles’ despair of his 
Hellenic undertakings, since he could not eclipse the 
good fortune and valour of Cimon, that he took his 
own life.t 

But Cimon, while he was projecting vast conflicts 
and holding his naval forces in the vicinity of Cyprus, 
sent men to the shrine of Ammon to get oracular 
answer from the god to some secret question. 


1 Cf. Themistocles, xxxi. 4, 
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No one knows what they were sent to ask, nor did 
the god vouchsafe them any response, but as soon as 
the enquirers drew nigh, he bade them depart, 
saying that Cimon himself was already with him. 
On hearing this, the enquirers went down to the sea- 
coast, and when they reached the camp of the 
Hellenes, which was at that time on the confines of 
Egypt, they learned that Cimon was dead, and 
on counting the days back to the utterance of the 
oracle, they found that it was their commander’s 
death which had been darkly intimated, since he was 
already with the gods. 

XIX. He died while besieging Citium, of sickness, 
as most say.!_ But some say it was of a wound which 
he got while fighting the Barbarians. As he was 
dying he bade those about him to sail away at once 
and to conceal his death. And so it came to pass 
that neither the enemy nor the allies understood 
what had happened, and the force was brought back 
in safety “under the command of Cimon,’ as 
Phanodemus says, “ who had been dead for thirty 
days.” 

After his death no further brilliant exploit against 
the Barbarians was performed by any general of the 
Hellenes, who were swayed by demagogues and 
partisans of civil war, with none to hold a mediating 
hand between them, till they actually clashed to- 
gether in war. This afforded the cause of the King 
a respite, but brought to pass an indescribable 
destruction of Hellenic power. It was not until long 
afterwards? that Agesilaiis carried his arms into Asia 
and prosecuted a brief war against the King’s 


* Thue. 3, 112. 2 396-394 B.c. 
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generals along the sea-coast. And even he could 
perform no great and brilliant deeds, but was over- 
whelmed in his turn by a flood of Hellenic disorders 
and seditions and swept away from a second empire. 
So he withdrew, leaving in the midst of allied and 
friendly cities the tax-gatherers of the Persians, not 
one of whose scribes, nay, nor so much as a horse, 
had been seen within four hundred furlongs of the 
sea, as long as Cimon was general. 

That his remains were brought home to Attica, 
there is testimony in the funeral monuments to this 
day called Cimonian. But the people of Citium 
also pay honours to a certain tomb of Cimon, as 
Nausicrates the rhetorician says, because in a time 
of pestilence and famine the god enjoined upon 
them not to neglect Cimon, but to revere and honour 
him as a superior being. Such was the Greek 
leader. 
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I. In the case of Lucullus, his grandfather was 
a man of consular rank, and his uncle on his mother’s 
side was Metellus, surnamed Numidicus. But as 
for his parents, his father was convicted of peculation, 
and his mother, Caecilia, had the bad name of a 
dissolute woman. lLucullus himself, while he was 
still a mere youth, before he had entered public 
life or stood for any office, made it his first business 
to impeach his father’s accuser, Servilius the Augur, 
whom he found wronging the commonwealth. The 
Romans thcught this a brilliant stroke, and the 
case was in everybody's mouth, like a great deed 
of prowess. Indeed, they thought the business of 
impeachment, on general principles and without 
special provocation, no ignoble thing, but were very 
desirous to see their young men fastening themselves 
on malefactors like high-bred whelps on wild beasts. 
However, the case stirred up great animosity, so 
that sundry persons were actually wounded and 
slain, and Se: vilius was acquitted. 

Lucullus was trained to speak fluently both Latin 
and Greek, so that Sulla, in writing his own memoirs, 
dedicated them to him, as a man who would set 
in order and duly arrange the history of the times 
better than himself. For the style of Lucullus 
was not only businesslike and ready; the same 
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was true of many another man’s in the Forum. 
There, 


“ Like smitten tunny, through the billowy sea it 
dashed,” 


although outside of the Forum it was 
“ Withered, inelegant, and dead.” 


But Lucullus, from his youth up, was devoted to 
the genial and so-called “liberal” culture then in 
vogue, wherein the Beautiful was sought. And 
when he came to be well on in years, he suffered 
his mind to find complete leisure and repose, as 
it were after many struggles, in philosophy, en- 
couraging the contemplative side of his nature, and 
giving timely halt and check, after his difference 
with Pompey, to the play of his ambition. Now, 
as to his love of literature, this also is reported, in 
addition to what has already been said: when he 
was a young man, proceeding from jest to earnest 
in a conversation with Hortensius, the orator, and 
Sisenna, the historian, he agreed, on their suggestion 
of a poem and a history, both in Greek and Latin, 
that he would treat the Marsic war in whichever 
of these forms the lot should prescribe. And _ it 
would seem that the lot prescribed a Greek history, 
for there is extant a Greek history of the Marsic 
war. 

Of his affection for his brother Marcus there 
are many proofs, but the Romans dwell most upon 
the first. Although, namely, he was older than 
his brother, he was unwilling to hold office alone, 
but waited until his brother was of the proper 
age, and thus gained the favour of the people 
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to such an extent that, although in absence from the 
city, he was elected aedile along with his brother. 
II. Though he was but a young man in the Marsic 
war,! he gave many proofs of courage and under- 
standing. It was, however, more owing to his 
constancy and mildness that Sulla attached him to 
himself and employed him from first to last on 
business of the highest importance. Such, for 
instance, was the management of the mint. Most 
of the money used in Peloponnesus during the 
Mithridatic war was coined by him, and was called 
Lucullean after him. It remained current for a long 
time, since the wants of the soldiery during the war 
gave it rapid circulation. Afterwards, at Athens, 
Sulla found himself master on land, but cut off from 
supplies by sea, owing to the superior naval force of 
the enemy. He therefore despatched Lucullus to 
Egypt and Libya,” with orders to fetch ships from 
there. Winter was then at its worst, but he sailed 
forth with three Greek brigantines and as many 
small Rhodian galleys, exposing himself not only to 
the high sea, but to numerous hostile ships which 
were cruising about everywhere in full mastery of it. 
However, he put in at Crete and won it over to his 
side. He also made Cyrené, and finding it in con- 
fusion in consequence of successive tyrannies and 
wars, he restored it to order, and fixed its constitution, 
reminding the city of a certain oracular utterance 
which the great Plato had once vouchsafed to them. 
They asked him, it would seem, to write laws for 
them, and to mould their people into some form of 
sound government, whereupon he said that it was 
hard to be a lawgiver for the Cyrenaeans when they 
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were having such good fortune. In fact, nothing is 
more ungovernable than a man reputed to be pros- 
perous; and, on the other hand, nothing is more 
receptive of authority than a man who is humbled 
by misfortune. This was what made the Cyrenaeans 
at that time so submissive to Lucullus as their law- 
giver. 

From thence he set sail for Egypt, but was 
attacked by pirates, and lost most of his vessels. 
He himself, however, escaped in safety, and entered 
the port of Alexandria in splendid style. The entire 
Egyptian fleet came to meet him, as it was wont to 
do when a king put into port, in resplendent array, 
and the youthful Ptolemy, besides showing him other 
astonishing marks of kindness, gave him lodging and 
sustenance in the royal palace, whither no foreign 
commander had ever been brought before. The 
allowance which the king made for his expenses was 
not the same as others had received, but four times 
as much, and yet he accepted nothing beyond what 
was actually necessary, and took no gift, although 
he was offered the worth of eighty talents. It is 
also said that he neither went up to Memphis, nor 
sought out any other of the famous wonders of 
Egypt ; this he held to be the privilege of a leisurely 
and luxurious sight-seer, not of one who, like him- 
self, had left his commander-in-chief encamped under 
the open sky alongside the battlements of the 
enemy. 

III. Ptolemy abandoned his alliance with Rome, 
out of fear for the outcome of the war, but furnished 
Lucullus with ships to convoy him as far as Cyprus, 
embraced him graciously at parting, and offered him 
a costly emerald set in gold. At first Lucullus 
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declined to accept it, but when the king showed 
him that the engraving on it was a likeness of him- 
self, he was afraid to reject it, lest he be thought to 
have sailed away at utter enmity with the king, and 
so have some plot laid against him on the voyage. 
As he sailed along, he collected a multitude of ships 
from the maritime cities, omitting all those engaged 
in piracy, and came at last to Cyprus. Learning 
there that the enemy lay at anchor off the headlands 
and were watching for his coming, he hauled all his 
vessels up on land, and wrote letters to the cities 
requesting winter quarters and provisions, as though 
he would await the fine season there. Then, when 
the wind served, he suddenly launched his ships and 
put out to sea, and by sailing in the day time with 
his sails reefed and low, but in the night time under 
full canvas, he came safely to Rhodes. The Rhodians 
furnished him with more ships, and he induced the 
people of Cos and Cnidus to forsake the royal cause 
and join him in an expedition against Samos. With- 
out any aid he also drove the royal forces out of 
Chios,! and set the Colophonians free from their 
tyrant, Epigonus, whom he arrested. 

It happened about this time that Mithridates 
abandoned Pergamum and shut himself up in Pitané. 
Since Fimbria held him in close siege there by land, 
he looked to make his escape by sea, and collected 
and summoned his fleets from every quarter for 
this purpose, renouncing all engagements in the 
field with a man so bold and victorious as Fimbria. 
This design Fimbria perceived, and being without 
any fleet of his own, sent to Lucullus, beseeching 
him to come with his, and assist in capturing the 
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most hostile and warlike of kings, that the great 
prize which they had sought with so many toils 
and struggles might not escape the Romans, now 
that Mithridates was in their grip and fast in the 
meshes of their net. If he should be captured, 
Fimbria said, no one would get more of the glory 
than the man who stood in the way of his flight 
and seized him as he was running off. ‘“ Driven 
from the land by me, and excluded from the sea 
by you, he will crown us both with success, and 
the much heralded exploits of Sulla at Orchomenus 
and Chaeroneia will cease to interest the Romans.” 
And there was nothing absurd in the proposition. 
It is clear to everyone that if Lucullus, who was 
close at hand, had then listened to Fimbria, brought 
his ships thither, and closed up the harbour with 
his fleet, the war would have been at an end, and 
the world freed from infinite mischief. But, whether 
he ranked the honourable treatment of Sulla above 
every consideration of private or public advantage, 
or whether he regarded Fimbria as a wretch whose 
ambition for command had recently led him to 
murder a man who was his friend and _ superior 
officer, or whether it was by some mysterious 
dispensation of fortune that he chose to spare 
Mithridates, and so reserved him for his own 
antagonist,—for whatever reason, he would not listen 
to the proposal, but suffered Mithridates to sail 
off and mock at Fimbria’s forces, while he himself, 
to begin with, defeated the king’s ships which 
showed themselves off Lectum in the Troad. And 
again, catching sight of Neoptolemus lying in wait 
for him at Tenedos with a still larger armament, 
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he sailed out against him in advance of the rest, 
on board of a Rhodian galley which was commanded 
by Damagoras, a man well disposed to the Romans, 
and of the largest experience as a sea-fighter. 
Neoptolemus dashed out to meet him, and ordered 
his steersman to ram the enemy. Damagoras, how- 
ever, fearing the weight of the royal ship and her 
rugged bronze armour, did not venture to engage 
head on, but put swiftly about and ordered his 
men to back water, thus receiving his enemy astern, 
where his vessel was depressed. The blow was 
harmless, since it fell upon the submerged parts of 
the ship. At this point, his friends coming up, 
Lucullus gave orders to turn the ship about, 
and, after performing many praiseworthy feats, put 
the enemy to flight and gave close chase to 
Neoptolemus. 

IV. From thence he joined Sulla at the Cher- 
sonesus, where he was about to cross the strait 
into Asia;! he rendered his passage safe, and 
assisted in transporting his troops. After peace had 
been made, Mithridates sailed away into the Euxine, 
and Sulla laid a contribution of twenty thousand 
talents upon Asia. Lucullus was commissioned to 
collect this money and re-coin it, and the cities 
of Asia felt it to be no slight assuagement of Sulla’s 
severity when Lucullus showed himself not only 
honest and just, but even mild in the performance 
of a task so oppressive and disagreeable. The 
Mitylenaeans too, who had revolted outright, he 
wished to be reasonable, and to submit to a moderate 
penalty for having espoused the cause of Marius. 
But when he saw that they were possessed by an 
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evil spirit, he sailed against them, conquered them 
in battle, and shut them up within their walls. 
After instituting a siege of their city, he sailed away 
in open day to Elaea, but returned by stealth, and 
lay quietly in ambush near the city. When the 
Mitylenaeans sallied forth in disorder and with 
the confident expectation of plundering his deserted 
camp, he fell upon them, took a great number of 
them alive, and slew five hundred of those who 
offered resistance. He also carried off six thousand 
slaves, besides countless other booty. 

But in the boundless and manifold evils which 
Sulla and Marius were bringing upon the people of 
Italy at that time, he had no share whatever, for, as 
some kindly fortune would have it, he was detained 
at his business in Asia.1. However, Sulla accorded no 
less favour to Lucullus than to his other friends. 
His memoirs, as I have said, Sulla dedicated to 
Lucullus in token of affection, and in his will 
appointed him guardian of his son, thereby passing 
Pompey by. And this seems to have been the first 
ground for estrangement and jealousy between these 
two men; both were young, and burning for 
distinction. 

V. Shortly after the death of Sulla, Lucullus was 
made consul along with Marcus Cotta, about the 
hundred and seventy-sixth Olympiad.2, Many were 
now trying to stir up anew the Mithridatic war, 
which Marcus said had not come to an end, but 
merely toa pause. Therefore when the province of 
Cisalpine Gaul was allotted to Lucullus, he was 
displeased, since it offered no opportunity for great 
exploits. But what most of all embittered him was 
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the reputation which Pompey was winning in Spain. 
If the war in Spain should happen to come to an end, 
Pompey was more likely than anyone else to be at 
once chosen general against Mithridates. Therefore 
when Pompey wrote home requesting money, and 
declaring that if they did not send it, he would 
abandon Spain and Sertorius and bring his forces 
back to Italy, Lucullus moved heaven and earth to 
have the money sent, and to prevent Pompey from 
coming back, on any pretext whatsoever, while he 
was consul. He knew that all Rome would be in 
Pompey’s hands if he were there with so large 
an army. For the man who at that time controlled 
the course of political affairs by virtue of doing and 
saying everything to court the favour of the people, 
Cethegus, hated Lucullus, who loathed his manner — 
of life, full as it was of disgraceful amours and 
wanton trespasses. Against this man Lucullus 
waged open war. But Lucius Quintus, another 
popular leader, who opposed the institutions of Sulla 
and sought to confound the established order of 
things, he turned from his purpose by much private 
remonstrance and public admonition, and allayed his 
ambition, thus treating in as wise and wholesome a 
manner as was possible the beginnings of a great 
distemper. 

VI. At this time there came tidings of the death 
of Octavius, the governor of Cilicia. There were 
many eager applicants for the province, and they 
paid court to Cethegus as the man best able to 
further their designs. Of Cilicia itself Lucullus 
made little account, but in the belief that, if he 
should get this province, which was near Cappadocia, 
no one else would be sent to conduct the war against 
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Mithridates, he strained every nerve to keep the 
province from being assigned to another. And 
finally, contrary to his natural bent, he was driven by 
the necessities of the case to adopt a course which 
was neither dignified nor praiseworthy, it is true, but 
conducive to his end. 

There was a certain woman then in Rome, Praecia 
by name, whose fame for beauty and wit filled 
the city. In other respects she was no whit better 
than an ordinary courtesan, but she used _ her 
associates and companions to further the political 
ambitions of her friends, and so added to her other 
charms the reputation of being a true comrade, and 
one who could bring things to pass. She thus 
acquired the greatest influence. And when Cethe- 
gus also, then at the zenith of his fame and in 
control of the city, joined her train and became her 
lover, political power passed entirely into her hands. 
No public measure passed unless Cethegus favoured 
it, and Cethegus did nothing except with Praecia’s 
approval. This woman, then, Lucullus won over by 
gifts and flatteries, and it was doubtless a great boon 
for a woman so forward and ostentatious to be seen 
sharing the ambitions of Lucullus. Straightway he 
had Cethegus singing his praises and suing for 
Cilicia in his behalf. But as soon as he had obtained 
this province, there was no further need of his 
soliciting the aid of Praecia, or of Cethegus, for that 
matter, but all were unanimous and prompt in 
putting into his hands the Mithridatic war, assured 
that no one else could better bring it to a trium- 
phant close. Pompey was still engaged in his war 
with Sertorius, Metellus had now retired from active 
service by reason of his age, and these were the only 
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men who could be regarded as rivals of Lucullus in 
any dispute about this command. Cotta, however, 
his colleague in the consulship, after fervent en- 
treaties to the Senate, was sent with some ships to 
guard the Propontis, and to protect Bithynia. 

VII. With a legion which he had raised himself in 
Italy, Lucullus crossed into Asia,! and there assumed 
command of the rest of the Roman forces. All these 
had long been spoiled by habits of luxury and greed, 
and the Fimbrians, as they were called, had become 
unmanageable, through long lack of discipline. 
These were the men who, in collusion with Fimbrius, 
had slain Flaccus, their consul and general, and had 
delivered Fimbrius himself over to Sulla. They 
were self-willed and lawless, but good fighters, hardy, 
and experienced in war. However, in a short time 
Lucullus pruned off their insolent boldness, and 
reformed the rest. Then for the first time, as it 
would seem, they made the acquaintance of a 
genuine commander and leader, whereas before this 
they had always been cajoled into doing their duty, 
like crowds at the hustings. 

On the enemy’s side, matters stood as follows. 
Mithridates, boastful and pompous at the outset, like 
most of the Sophists, had first opposed the Romans 
with forces which were really unsubstantial, though 
brilliant and ostentatious to look upon. With these 
he had made a ridiculous fiasco and learned a 
salutary lesson. When therefore, he thought to go 
to war the second time, he organized his forces into 
a genuinely effective armament. He did away with 
Barbarous hordes from every clime, and all their 
discordant and threatening cries; he provided no 
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more armour inlaid with gold and set with precious 
stones, for he saw that these made rich booty for the 
victors, but gave no strength whatever to their 
wearers ; instead, he had swords forged in the Roman 
fashion, and heavy shields welded; he collected 
horses that were well trained rather than richly 
caparisoned, and a hundred and twenty thousand 
footmen drilled in the Roman phalanx formation, 
and sixteen thousand horsemen, not counting the 
seythe-bearing, four-horse chariots, which were a 
hundred in number : and further, he put in readiness 
ships which were not tricked out with gilded 
canopies, or baths for concubines, and luxurious 
apartments for women, but which were rather loaded 
down with armour and missiles and munitions of war. 
Then he burst into Bithynia, and not only did the 
cities there receive him again with gladness, but all 
Asia suffered a relapse into its former distempered 
condition, afflicted, as it was, past bearing by Roman 
money-lenders and tax-gatherers. These were after- 
wards driven off by Lucullus,—harpies that they 
were, snatching the people’s food; but then he 
merely tried, by admonishing them, to make them 
more moderate in their demands, and laboured to stop 
the uprisings of the towns, hardly one of which was 
in a quiet state. 

VIII. While Lucullus was thus occupied, Cotta, 
thinking that his own golden opportunity had come, 
was getting ready to give battle to Mithridates. 
And when tidings came from many sources that 
Lucullus was coming up, and was already encamped 
in Phrygia, thinking that a triumph was all but 
in his grasp, and desiring that Lucullus have no 
share in it, he hastened to engage the king. But 
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he -was defeated by sea and land, lost sixty vessels, 
crews and all, and four thousand foot-soldiers, 
while he himself was shut up in Chalcedon and 
besieged there, looking for relief at the hands of 
Lucullus. 

Now there were some who urged Lucullus to 
ignore Cotta and march on into the kingdom of 
Mithridates, assured of capturing it in its defenceless 
condition. This was the reasoning of the soldiers 
especially, who were indignant that Cotta, by his 
evil counsels, should not only be the undoing of 
himself and his army, but also block their own way 
to a victory which they could have won without 
a battle. But Lucullus, in a harangue which he 
made them, said that he would rather save one 
Roman from the enemy than take all that enemy’s 
possessions. And when Archelaiis, who had held 
command for Mithridates in Boeotia, and then had 
abandoned his cause, and was now in the Roman 
army, stoutly maintained that if Lucullus were once 
seen in Pontus, he would master everything at once, 
Lucullus declared that he was at least as courageous 
as the hunter; he would not give the wild beasts 
the slip and stalk their empty lairs. With these 
words, he led his army against Mithridates, having 
thirty thousand foot-soldiers, and twenty-five hundred 
horsemen. But when he had come within sight of 
the enemy and seen with amazement their multitude, 
he desired to refrain from battle and draw out 
the time. But Marius, whom Sertorius had sent 
to Mithridates from Spain with an army, came out 
to meet him, and challenged him to combat, and so 
he put his forces in array to fight the issue out. 
But presently, as they were on the point of joining 
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battle, with no apparent change of weather, but 
all on a sudden, the sky burst asunder, and a huge, 
flame-like body was seen to fall between the two 
armies. In shape, it was most like a wine-jar, 
and in colour, like molten silver. Both sides were 
astonished at the sight, and separated. This marvel, 
as they say, occurred in Phrygia, at a place called 
Otryae. 

But Lucullus, feeling sure that no human provision 
or wealth could maintain, for any length of time, 
and in the face of an enemy, so many thousands 
of men as Mithridates had, ordered one of the 
captives to be brought to him, and asked him first, how 
many men shared his mess, and then, how much food 
he had left in his tent. When the man had answered 
these questions, he ordered him to be removed, 
and questioned a second and a third in like manner. 
Then, comparing the amount of food provided with 
the number of men to be fed, he concluded that 
within three or four days the enemy’s provisions 
would fail them. All the more, therefore, did he 
trust to time, and collected into his camp a great 
abundance of provisions, that so, himself in the 
midst of plenty, he might watch for his enemy’s 
distress. 

IX. But in the meantime, Mithridates planned a 
blow at Cyzicus, whch had suffered terribly in the 
battle near Chalcedon, having lost three thousand 
men and ten ships. Accordingly, wishing to evade the 
notice of Lucullus, he set out immediately after the 
evening meal, taking advantage of a dark and rainy 
night, and succeeded in planting his forces over 
against the city, on the slopes of the mountain range 
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of Adrasteia, by day-break. lLucullus got wind of 
his departure and pursued him, but was well satisfied 
not to fall upon the enemy while his own troops were 
in disorder from their march, and stationed his army 
near the village called Thracia, in a spot best suited 
to command the roads and regions from which, and 
over which, the army of Mithridates must get its 
necessary supplies. Seeing clearly, therefore, what 
the issue must be, he did not conceal it from his 
soldiers, but as soon as they had completed the 
labour of fortifying their camp, called them together, 
and boastfully told them that within a few days he 
would give them their victory, and that without any 
bloodshed. 

Mithridates was besieging Cyzicus both by land 
and sea, having encompassed it with ten camps on 
the land side, and having blockaded with his ships 
by sea the narrow strait which parts the city from 
the mainland. Although the citizens viewed their 
peril with a high courage, and were resolved to 
sustain every hardship for the sake of the Romans, 
still, they knew not where Lucullus was, and were 
disturbed because they heard nothing of him. And 
yet his camp was in plain sight, only they were 
deceived by their enemies. These pointed the 
Romans out to them, lying encamped on the heights, 
and said: *‘ Do you see those forces? It is an army 
of Armenians and Medes which Tigranes has sent to 
assist Mithridates.” They were therefore terrified 
to see such hosts encompassing them, and had no 
hopes that any way of succour remained, even if 
Lucullus should come. 

However, in the first place, Demonax was sent 
in to them by Archelatis, and told them that Lucullus 
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was arrived. They disbelieved him, and thought 
he had invented his story merely to mitigate their 
anxieties, but then a boy came to them, who had 
escaped from his captivity with the enemy. On 
their asking him where he thought Lucullus was, he 
laughed at them, supposing them to be jesting. But 
when he saw that they were in earnest, he pointed 
out the Roman camp to them, and their courage was 
revived. Again, Lucullus drew out on shore the 
largest of the sizable craft which plied the lake 
Dascylitis, carried it across to the sea on a waggon, 
and embarked upon it as many soldiers as it would 
hold, who crossed by night unobserved, and got safely 
into the city. 

X. It would seem also that Heaven, in admiration 
of their bravery, emboldened the men of Cyzicus by 
many manifest signs, and especially by the following. 
The festival of Persephone was at hand, and the 
people, in lack of a black heifer for the sacrifice, 
fashioned one of dough, and brought it to the altar. 
Now the sacred heifer reared for the goddess was 
pasturing, like the other herds of the Cyzicenes, on 
the opposite side of the strait, but on that day she 
left her herd, swam over alone to the city, and 
presented herself for the sacrifice. And again, 
the goddess appeared in a dream to Aristagoras, the 
town-clerk, saying : “ Lo, here am I, and I bring the 
Libyan fifer against the Pontic trumpeter. Bid the 
citizens therefore be of good cheer.’ While the 
Cyzicenes were lost in wonder at the saying, at day- 
break the sea began to toss under a boisterous wind, 
and the siege-engines of the king along the walls, 
the wonderful works of Niconides the Thessalian, by 
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their creaking and cracking showed clearly what was 
about to happen; then a south wind burst forth with 
incredible fury, shattered the other engines in a 
short space of time, and threw down with a great 
shock the wooden tower a hundred cubits high. It 
is related, too, that the goddess Athena appeared to 
many of the inhabitants of llium in their sleep, 
dripping with sweat, showing part of her peplus 
torn away, and saying that she was just come from 
assisting the Cyzicenes. And the people of [lium 
used to show a stelé which had on it certain decrees 
and inscriptions relating to this matter. 

XI. Mithridates, as long as his generals deceived 
him into ignorance of the famine in his army, was 
vexed that the Cyzicenes should successfully with- 
stand his siege. But his eager ambition quickly 
ebbed away when he perceived the straits in which 
his soldiers were involved, and their actual canni- 
balism. For Lucullus was not carrying on the war 
in any theatrical way, nor for mere display, but, as 
the saying is, was “kicking in the belly,” and de- 
vising every means for cutting off food. Accordingly, 
while Lucullus was laying siege to some outpost or 
other, Mithridates eagerly took advantage of the 
opportunity, and sent away into Bithynia almost all 
his horsemen, together with the beasts of burden, 
and those of his foot-soldiers who were disabled. 
On learning of this, Lucullus returned to his camp 
while it was still night, and early in the morning, in 
spite of a storm, took ten cohorts of infantry and 
his calvary, and started in pursuit, although snow 
was falling and his hardships were extreme. Many 
of his soldiers were overcome with the cold and had 
to be left behind, but with the rest he overtook the 
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enemy at the river Rhyndacus and inflicted such a 
defeat upon them that the very women came forth 
from Apollonia and carried off their baggage and 
stripped their slain. Many fell in the battle, as it 
is natural to suppose. Six thousand horses and 
fifteen thousand men were captured, besides an un- 
told number of beasts of burden. All these followed 
in the train of Lucullus as he marched back past 
the camp of the enemy. Sallust says, to my amaze- 
ment, that camels were then seen by the Romans 
for the first time. He must have thought that the 
soldiers of Scipio who conquered Antiochus before 
this, and those who had lately fought Archelaiis at 
Orchomenus and Chaeroneia, were unacquainted 
with the camel. 

Mithridates was now resolved upon the speediest 
possible flight, but with a view to drawing Lucullus 
away, and holding him back from pursuit, he dis- 
patched his admiral, Aristonicus, to the Grecian sea. 
Aristonicus was just on the point of sailing when he 
was betrayed into the hands of Lucullus, together 
with ten thousand pieces of gold which he was 
carrying for the corruption of some portion of the 
Roman army. Upon this, Mithridates fled to the 
sea, and his generals of infantry began to lead the 
army away. But Lucullus fell upon them at the 
river Granicus, captured a vast number of them, 
and slew twenty thousand. It is said that out of 
the whole horde of camp-followers and fighting men, 
not much less thanthree hundred thousand perished 
in the campaign. 

XII. Lucullus, in the first. place, entered Cyzicus 
in triumph, and enjoyed the pleasant welcome which 
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was his due; then he proceeded to the Hellespont, 
and began to equip a fleet. On visiting the Troad, 
he pitched his tent in the sacred precinct of Aphro- 
dite, and in the night, after he had fallen asleep, he 
thought he saw the goddess standing over him and 
saying :-— 


“ Why dost thou sleep, great lion? the fawns 
are near for thy taking.” 


Rising up from sleep and calling his friends, he 
narrated to them his vision, while it was yet night. 
And lo, there came certain men from liium, with 
tidings that thirteen of the king’s galleys had been 
seen off the harbour of the Achaeans, making for 
Lemnos’ Accordingly, Lucullus put to sea at once, 
captured these, slew their commander, Isodorus, and 
then sailed in pursuit of the other captains, whom 
these were seeking to join. They chanced to be 
lying at anchor close to shore, and drawing their 
vessels all up on land, they fought from their decks, 
and sorely galled the crews of Lucullus. These had 
no chance to sail round their enemies, nor to make 
onset upon them, since their own ships were afloat, 
while those of their enemies were planted upon 
the land and securely fixed. However, Lucullus at 
last succeeded in disembarking the best of his 
soldiers where the island afforded some sort of 
access. These fell upon the enemy from the rear, 
slew some of them, and forced the rest to cut 
their stern cables and fly from the shore, their 
vessels thus falling foul of one another, and receiving 
the impact of the ships of Lucullus. Many of the 
enemy perished, of course, and among the captives 
there was brought in Marius, the general sent from 
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Sertorius. He had but one eye, and the soldiers 
had received strict orders from Lucullus, as soon 
as they set sail, to kill no one-eyed man. Lucullus 
wished Marius to die under the most shameful 
insults. 

XIII. These things done, Lucullus hastened in 
pursuit of Mithridates himself. For he expected 
to find him still in Bithynia under the watch and 
ward of Voconius, whom he had dispatched with a 
fleet to Nicomedeia that he might intercept the 
king’s flight. But Voconius was behindhand, owing 
to his initiation into, and celebration of, the 
mysteries in Samothrace, and Mithridates put to 
sea with his armament, eager to reach Pontus before 
Lucullus turned and set upon him. He was over- 
taken, however, by a great storm, which destroyed 
some of his vessels and disabled others. The whole 
coast for many days was covered with the wrecks 
dashed upon it by the billows. As for the king 
himself, the merchantman on which he was sailing 
was too large to be readily beached when the sea 
ran so high and the waves were so baffling, nor 
would it answer to its helm, and it was now too 
heavy and full of water to gain an offing; accord- 
ingly, he abandoned it for a light brigantine belonging 
to some pirates, and, entrusting his person to their 
hands, contrary to expectation and after great 
hazard, got safely to Heracleia in Pontus. And 
so it happened that the boastful speech of Lucullus to 
the Senate brought no divine retribution down upon 
him. When, namely, that body was ready to vote 
three thousand talents to provide a fleet for this 
war, Lucullus blocked the measure by writing a 
letter, in which he made the haughty boast that 
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without any such costly array, but only with the 
ships of the allies, he would drive Mithridates from 
the sea. And this success he gained with the 
assistance of Heaven. For it is said that it was 
owing to the wrath of Artemis of Priapus that 
the tempest fell upon the men of Pontus, who 
had plundered. her shrine and pulled down her 
image. 

XIV. Though many now advised Lucullus to 
suspend the war, he paid no heed to them, but 
threw his army into the king’s country by way 
of Bithynia and Galatia.! At first he lacked the 
necessary supplies, so that thirty thousand Galatians 
followed in his train, each carrying a bushel of grain 
upon his shoulders; but as he advanced and mastered 
everything, he found himself in the midst of such 
plenty that an ox sold in his camp for a drachma, 
and a man-slave for four, while other booty had no 
value at all. Some abandoned it, and some destroyed 
it. There was no sale for anything to anybody when 
all had such abundance. 

But when Lucullus merely wasted and ravaged 
the country with cavalry incursions, which penetrated 
to Themiscyra and the plains of the river Thermodon, 
his soldiers found fault with him because he brought 
all the cities over to him by peaceable measures; 
he had not taken a single one by storm, they said, 
nor given them a chance to enrich themselves by 
plunder. “ Nay,” they said, “at this very moment 
we are leaving Amisus,a rich and prosperous city, 
which it would be no great matter to take, if 
its siege were pressed, and are following our general 
into the desert of the Tibareni and the Chaldaeans 
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to fight with Mithridates.”’ But these grievances, 
not dreaming that they would bring the soldiers 
to such acts of madness as they afterwards performed, 
Lucullus overlooked and ignored. He was, however, 
more ready to defend himself against those who 
denounced his slowness in lingering there a long 
while, subduing worthless little villages and cities, 
and allowing Mithridates to recruit himself. 
“That,” he said, “is the very thing I want, and I 
am sitting here to get it. I want the man to 
become powerful again, and to get together a force 
with which it is worth our while to fight, in order 
that he may stand his ground, and not fly when we 
approach. Do you not see that he has a vast 
and trackless desert behind him? The Caucasus, 
too, is near, with its many hills and dells, which 
are sufficient to hide away in safety ten thousand 
kings who decline to fight. And it is only a few 
days journey from Cabira into Armenia and over 
Armenia there sits enthroned Tigranes, King of 
Kings, with forces which enable him to cut the 
Parthians off from Asia, transplant Greek cities into 
Media, sway Syria and Palestine, put to death the 
successors of Seleucus, and carry off their wives and 
daughters into captivity. This king is a kinsman of 
Mithridates, his son-in-law. He will not be content 
to receive him as a suppliant, but will make war 
against us. If we strive, therefore, to eject Mithri- 
dates from his kingdom, we shall run the _ risk 
of drawing Tigranes down upon us. He _ has 
long wanted an excuse for coming against us, and 
could not get a better one than that of being 
compelled to aid a man who is his kinsman and 
a king. Why, then, should we bring this to pass, 
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aud teach Mithridates, when he does not know it, 
with what allies he must carry on war against us? 
Why help to drive him, against his wish and as a last 
resource, into the arms of Tigranes, instead of giving 
him time to equip himself from his own resources and 
get fresh courage? Then we shall fight with 
Colchians and Tibareni and Cappadocians, whom we 
have often overcome, *ather than with Medes and 
Armenians.” 

XV. Influenced by such considerations as these, 
Lucullus lingered about Amisus, without pushing the 
siege vigorously. When winter was over, he left 
Murena in charge of the siege, and marched against 
Mithridates,! who had taken his stand at Cabira, and 
intended to await the Roman onset there. A force 
of forty thousand footmen had been collected by him, 
and four thousand horsemen ; on the latter he placed 
his chief reliance. Crossing the river Lycus and 
advancing into the plain, he offered the Romans 
battle. A cavalry fight ensued, and the Romans 
took to flight. Pomponius, a man of some note, 
having been wounded, was taken prisoner and led 
into the presence of Mithridates, suffering greatly 
from his wounds.. When the king asked him if he 
would become his friend provided he spared his life, 
Pomponius answered: “ Yes, indeed, if you come to 
terms with the Romans; otherwise I must remain 
your enemy.” Mithridates was struck with admir- 
ation for him, and did him no harm. 

Lucullus was now afraid of the plains, since the 
enemy was superior in cavalry, and yet hesitated to 
go forward into the hill country, which was remote, 
woody, and impassable. But it chanced that certain 
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Greeks, who had taken refuge in a sort of cave, were 
captured, and the elder of them, Artemidorus, 
promised to serve Lucullus as a guide, and set him 
in a place which was safe for his camp, and which 
had a fortress overlooking Cabira. Lucullus put 
confidence in this promise, and as soon as it was 
night, lit his camp fires and set out. He passed 
safely through the narrow defiles and took possession 
of the desired place, and at daybreak was seen above 
the enemy, stationing his men in positions which 
gave him access to the enemy if he wished to fight, 
and safety from their assaults if he wished to keep 
quiet. 

Now neither commander had any intention of 
hazarding an engagement at once. But we are told 
that while some of the king’s men were chasing a 
stag, the Romans cut them off and confronted them, 
whereupon a skirmish followed, with fresh accessions 
continually to either side. At last, the king’s men 
were victorious. Then the Romans in their camp, 
beholding the flight of their comrades, were in 
distress, and ran in throngs to Lucullus, begging 
him to lead them, and demanding the signal for 
battle. But he, wishing them to learn how im- 
portant, in a dangerous struggle with the enemy, the 
visible presence of a prudent general is, bade them 
keep quiet. Then he went down into the plain by 
himself, and confronting the foremost of the fugitives, 
bade them stop, and turn back with him. They 
obeyed, and the rest also wheeled about and formed 
in battle array, and in a short time routed the enemy 
and drove them to their camp. When he came back, 
however, Lucullus inflicted the customary disgrace 
upon the fugitives. He bade them dig a twelve- 
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foot ditch, working in ungirt blouses, while the rest 
of the soldiers stood by and watched them. 

XVI. In the camp of Mithridates there was a 
Dandarian prince named Olthacus (the Dandarians 
are a tribe of barbarians dwelling about Lake 
Maeotis), a man conspicuous as a soldier for qualities 
of strength and boldness, of a most excellent judg- 
ment, and withal affable in address and of insinuating 
manners. ‘This man was always in emulous rivalry 
for the precedence with a fellow prince of his tribe, 
and so was led to undertake a great exploit for 
Mithridates, namely, the murder of Lucullus. The 
king approved of his design, and purposely inflicted 
upon him sundry marks of disgrace, whereupon, 
pretending to be enraged, he galloped off to Lucullus, 
who gladly welcomed him, since there was much 
talk of him in the camp. After a short probation, 
Lucullus was so pleased with his shrewdness and 
zeal, that he made him a table companion, and at 
last a member of his council. 

Now when the Dandarian thought his opportunity 
had come, he ordered his slaves to lead his horse 
outside the camp, while he himself, at mid-day, when 
the soldiers were lying around enjoying their rest, 
went to the general’s tent. He thought no one 
would deny entrance to a man who was an intimate 
of the general, and said he brought him certain 
messages of great importance. And he would have 
entered without let or hindrance, had not sleep, the 
destroyer of many generals, saved Lucullus. For it 
chanced that he was asleep, and Menedemus, one of 
his chamberlains, who stood at the tent-door, told 
Olthacus that he had come at an inopportune time, 
since Lucullus had just betaken himself to rest after 
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his long watching and many hardships. Olthacus 
did not retire at the bidding of Menedemus, but 
declared that even in spite of him he would go in, 
since he wished to confer with the general on urgent 
business of great importance. Then Menedemus 
got angry, declared that nothing was more urgent 
than the preservation of Lucullus, and pushed the 
man.away with both hands. Then Olthacus, in fear, 
left the camp, took horse, and rode off to the camp 
of Mithridates, without effecting his purpose. So 
true is it that in active life, as well as in sickness, it 
is the critical moment which gives the scales their 
saving or their fatal inclination. 

XVII. After this, Sornatius was sent with ten 
cohorts to get supplies of grain. Being pursued by 
Menander, one of the generals of Mithridates, he 
faced about, joined battle, and routed the enemy 
with great slaughter. And again, when Adrian was 
sent out with a force to procure an abundance of 
grain for the soldiers, Mithridates did not look on 
idly, but dispatched Menemachus and Myron, at the 
head of a large body of cavalry and footmen. All 
these, it is said, except two, were cut to pieces by 
the Romans. Mithridates tried to conceal the ex- 
tent of the disaster, pretending that it was a slight 
matter, and due to the inexperience of his generals. 
But when Adrian marched pompously past his camp, 
convoying many waggons laden with grain and booty, 
a great despair fell upon the king, and confusion and 
helpless fear upon his soldiers. They decided, there- 
fore, to remain where they were no longer. But 
when the king’s servants tried to send away their 
own baggage first, and to hinder the rest from going, 
the soldiers at once got angry, pushed and forced 
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their way to the exits of the camp, and there 
plundered the baggage and slew the men in charge 
of it. There it was that Dorylaiis, the general, with 
nothing else about him but his purple robe, lost his 
life for that, and Hermaeus, the priest, was trampled 
to death at the gates. 

Mithridates himself, with no attendant or groom 
to assist him, fled away from the camp in the midst 
of the throng, not even provided with one of 
the royal*horses ; but at last the eunuch Ptolemaeus, 
who was mounted, spied him as he was borne along 
in the torrent of the rout, leaped down from his 
horse, and gave it to the king. Presently the 
Romans, who were forcing the pursuit, were hard 
upon him, and it was for no lack of speed that they 
did not take him. Indeed, they were very near 
doing so, but greed, and petty soldier’s avarice, 
snatched from them the quarry which they had so 
long pursued in many struggles and great dangers, 
and robbed Lucullus of the victor’s prize. For 
the horse which carried the king was just within 
reach of his pursuers, when one of the mules which 
carried the royal gold came between him and them, 
either of his own accord, or because the king 
purposely sent him into the path of pursuit. The 
soldiers fell to plundering and collecting the gold, 
fought with one another over it, and so were left 
behind in the chase. Nor was this the only fruit of 
their greed which Lucullus reaped. He had given 
orders that Callistratus, who was in charge of the 
king’s private papers, should be brought alive to 
him, but his conductors, finding that he had five 
hundred pieces of gold in his girdle, slew him. 
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However, Lucullus allowed such soldiers as these to 
plunder the enemy’s camp. 

XVIII. In capturing Cabira and most of the other 
strongholds, he found great treasures, and many 
prisons, in which many Greeks and many kinsfolk of 
the king were confined. As they had long been 
given up for dead, it was not so much a rescue as 
it was a resurrection and a sort of second birth, 
for which they were indebted to the favour of 
Lucullus. Nyssa, a sister of Mithridates, was also 
eaptured ; and her capture was her salvation. But 
the sisters and wives of the king who were thought 
to be at farthest remove from danger and quietly 
hidden away in Pharnacia, perished pitifully, since 
Mithridates paused long enough in his flight to 
send Bacchides, a eunuch, to compass their death. 
Among many other women, there were two sisters 
of the king, Roxana and Statira, about forty years 
old and unmarried ; and two of his wives, of Ionian 
families, Berenice from Chios, and Monimé, a 
Milesian. The latter was most talked of among the 
Greeks, to the effect that though the king tempted 
her virtue and sent her fifteen thousand pieces of 
gold, she resisted his advances, until he entered 
into a marriage contract with her, sent her a diadem, 
and greeted her with the title of Queen. But her 
marriage had been an unhappy one, and she bewailed 
that beauty which had procured her a master instead 
of a husband, and a guard of Barbarians instead of 
home and family, dwelling as she did far, far away 
from Greece, where the blessings for which she 
had hoped existed only in her dreams, while she 
was bereft of the real blessings to which she had 
been wonted. 
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And now Bacchides came and ordered them all 
to die, in whatever manner each might deem easiest 
and most painless. Monimé snatched the diadem 
from her head, fastened it round her neck, and hanged 
herself. But her halter quickly broke in two. “O 
cursed bauble,’ she cried, “couldst thou not serve 
me even in this office?” Then she spat upon it, 
hurled it from her, and offered her throat to 
Bacchides. But Berenicé, taking a cup of poison, 
shared it with her mother, who stood at her side and 
begged for some. Together they drank it off, and 
the force of the poison sufficed for the weaker body, 
but it did not carry off Berenicé, who had not drunk 
enough. As she was long in dying, and Bacchides 
was in a hurry, she was strangled. It is said also 
that of the unmarried sisters, one drank off her 
poison with many abusive imprecations on her 
brother ; but that Statira did so without uttering a 
single reproachful or ungenerous word. She rather 
commended her brother because, when his own life 
was at hazard, he had not neglected them, but had 
taken measures to have them die in freedom and 
under no insults. Of course these things gave pain 
to Lucullus, who was naturally of a gentle and 
humane disposition. 

XIX. Lucullus pushed on in pursuit as far as 
Talaura, whence, four days before, Mithridates had 
succeeded in escaping to Tigranes, in Armenia ; 
then he turned aside. After subduing the Chaldaeans 
and the Tibareni, he occupied Lesser Armenia, 
reducing its fortresses and cities, and then sent 
Appius to Tigranes with a demand for Mithridates. 
He himself, however, came to Amisus, which was 
still holding out against the siege. Its success in 
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this was due to Callimachus, its commander, who, 
by his acquaintance with mechanical contrivances 
and his power to employ every resource which the 
siege of a city demands, had given the Romans the 
greatest annoyance. For this he afterwards paid 
the penalty. But at this time, he was simply out- 
generalled by Lucullus, who made a sudden attack 
at just that time of day when Callimachus was 
accustomed to draw his soldiers off from the ramparts 
and give them a rest. When the Romans had got 
possession of a small part of the wall, Callimachus 
abandoned the city, first setting fire to it with his 
own hands, either because he begrudged the visitors 
their booty, or because his own escape was thus 
facilitated. For no one paid any attention to those 
who were sailing away, but when the flames increased 
mightily and enveloped the walls, the soldiers made 
ready to plunder the houses. Lucullus, out of pity 
for the perishing city, tried to bring aid from out- 
side against the fire, and gave orders to extinguish 
the flames, but no one paid any heed to his 
commands. The soldiersall clamoured for the booty, 
and shouted, and clashed their shields and spears 
together, until he was forced to let them have their 
way, hoping that he could at least save the city itself 
from the flames. But the soldiers did just the opposite. 
Ransacking everything by torch-light and carrying 
lights about everywhere, they destroyed most of 
the houses themselves. When Lucullus entered the 
city at daybreak, he burst into tears, and said to his 
friends that he had often already deemed Sulla 
happy, and on that day more than ever he admired 
the man’s good fortune, in that when he wished to 
save Athens, he had the power to do so. “ But upon 
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me,” he said, “ who have been so eager to imitate 
his example, Heaven has devolved the reputation of 
Mummius.” 

However, as far as circumstances allowed, he en- 
deavoured to restore the city. The fire, indeed, had 
been quenched by showers which fell providentially 
just as the city was captured, and most of what the 
soldiers had destroyed he rebuilt himself before his 
departure. He also received into the city those of 
the Amisenes who had fled, and settled there any 
other Greeks who so desired, and added to the city’s 
domain a tract of a hundred and twenty stadia. The 
city was a colony of Athens, founded in that period 
when her power was at its height and she controlled 
the sea. And this was the reason why many who 
wished to escape the tyranny of Aristion! at Athens 
sailed to Amisus, settled there, and became citizens. 
In flying from evils at home, they got the benefit 
of greater evils abroad. But those of them who 
survived were well clothed by Lucullus, and sent 
back home, with a present of two hundred drachmas 
apiece. Tyrannio the grammarian was also taken 
prisoner at this time. Murena asked to have him as 
his own prize, and on getting him, formally gave him 
his liberty, therein making an illiberal use of the 
gift which he had received. For Lucullus did not 
think it meet that aman so esteemed for his learning 
should first become a slave, and then be set at 
liberty. To give him a nominal liberty was to rob 
him of the liberty to which he was born. But this 
was not the only case in which Murena was found to be 
far inferior to his commander in nobility of conduct. 


1 Tyrant of Athens when the city was besieged by Sulla, 
87 B.O. 
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XX. Lucullus now turned his attention to the 
cities in Asia,! in order that, while he was at leisure 
from military enterprises, he might do something 
for the furtherance of justice and law. Through 
long lack of these, unspeakable and incredible misfor- 
tunes were rife in the province. Its people were plun- 
dered and reduced to slavery by the tax-gatherers 
and money-lenders. Families were forced to sell 
their comely sons and virgin daughters, and cities 
their votive offerings, pictures, and sacred statues. 
At last men had to surrender to their creditors and 
serve them as slaves, but what preceded this was far 
worse,—tortures of rope, barrier, and horse ; standing 
under the open sky in the blazing sun of summer, 
and in winter, being thrust into mud or ice. Slavery 
seemed, by comparison, to be disburdenment and 
peace. Such were the evils which Lucullus found in 
the cities, and in a short time he freed the oppressed 
from all of them. 

In the first place, he ordered that the monthly 
rate of interest should be reckoned at one per cent., 
and no more; in the second place, he cut off all 
interest that exceeded the principal; third, and 
most important of all, he ordained that the lender 
should receive not more than the fourth part of his 
debtor's income, and any lender who added interest 
to principal was deprived of the whole. Thus, in 
less than four years’ time, the debts were all paid, 
and the properties restored to their owners unen- 
cumbered. This public debt had its origin in the 
twenty thousand talents which Sulla had laid upon 
Asia as a contribution, and twice this amount had 
been paid back to the money-lenders. Yet now, by 


1°71-70 B.c. 
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reckoning usurious interest, they had brought the 
total debt up to a hundred and twenty thousand 
talents. These men, accordingly, considered them- 
selves outraged, and raised a clamour against Lucullus 
at Rome. They also bribed some of the tribunes to 
proceed against him, being men of great influence, 
who had got many of the active politicians into their 
debt. Lucullus, however, was not only beloved by 
the peoples whom he had benefited, nay, other pro- 
vinces also longed to have him set over them, and 
felicitated those whose good fortune it was to have 
such a governor. 

XXI. Appius Clodius, who had been sent to Ti- 
gtanes (Clodius was a brother of her who was then 
the wife of Lucullus), was at first conducted by the 
royal guides through the upper country by a route 
needlessly circuitous and long. But when a freedman 
of his, who was a Syrian, told him of the direct 
route, he left the long one which was being trickily 
imposed upon him, bade his Barbarian guides a long 
farewell, and within a few days crossed the Euphrates 
and came to Antioch by Daphne.! Then, being 
ordered to await Tigranes there (the king was still 
engaged in subduing some cities of Phoenicia), he 
gained over many of the princes who paid but a 
hollow obedience to the Armenian. One of these 
was Zarbienus, king of Gordyene. He also promised 
many of the enslaved cities, when they sent to 
confer with him secretly, the assistance of Lucullus, 
although for the present he bade them keer 
quiet. 

Now the sway of the Armenians was intolerably 


1 The great Antioch on the river Orontes. Daphne was 
the name of a grove near the city consecrated to Apollo. 
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grievous to the Greeks. Above all else, the spirit of 
the king himself had become pompous and haughty 
in the midst of his great prosperity. All the things 
which most men covet and admire, he not only had 
in his possession, but actually thought that they 
existed for his sake. For though he had started on 
his career with small and insignificant expectations, 
he had subdued many nations, humbled the Parthian 
power as no man before him had done, and filled 
Mesopotamia with Greeks whom he removed in 
great numbers from Cilicia and from Cappadocia, and 
settled anew. He also removed from their wonted 
haunts the nomadic Arabians, and brought them to 
an adjacent settlement, that he might employ them 
in trade and commerce. Many were the kings who 
waited upon him, and four, whom he always had 
about him like attendants or body-guards, would run 
on foot by their master’s side when he rode out, clad 
in short blouses, and when he sat transacting busi- 
ness, would stand by with their arms crossed. This 
attitude was thought to be the plainest confession of 
servitude, as if they had sold their freedom and 
offered their persons to their master disposed for 
suffering rather than for service. 

Appius, however, was not frightened or astonished 
at all this pomp and show, but as soon as he obtained 
an audience, told the king plainly that he was come 
to take back Mithridates, as an ornament due to the 
triumph of Lucullus, or else to declare war against 
Tigranes. Although Tigranes made every effort to 
listen to this speech with a cheerful countenance 
and a forced smile, he could not hide from the 
bystanders his discomfiture at the bold words of the 
young man. It must have been five and twenty 
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years since he had listened to a free speech. That 
was the length of his reign, or rather, of his wanton 
tyranny. However, he replied to Appius that he 
would not surrender Mithridates, and that if the 
Romans began war, he would defend himself. He 
was vexed with Lucullus for addressing him in his 
letter with the title of King only, and not King of 
Kings, and accordingly, in his reply, would not 
address Lucullus as Imperator. But he sent 
splendid gifts to Appius, and when he would not 
take them, added more besides. Appius finally 
accepted a single bowl from among them, not 
wishing his rejection of the king’s offers to seem 
prompted by any personal enmity, but sent back the 
rest, and marched off with all speed to join the 
Imperator. 

XXII. Up to this time Tigranes had not deigned 
to see Mithridates, nor speak to him, though the 
man was allied to him by marriage, and had been 
expelled from such a great kingdom. Instead, he 
had kept him at the farthest remove possible, in 
disgrace and contumely, and had suffered him to be 
held a sort of prisoner in marshy and sickly regions. 
Now, however, he summoned him to his palace with 
marks of esteem and friendship. There, in secret 
conference, they strove to allay their mutual 
suspicions at the expense of their friends, by laying 
the blame upon them. One of these was Metrodorus 
of Scepsis, a man of agreeable speech and wide 
learning, who enjoyed the friendship of Mithridates 
in such a high degree that he was called the king’s 
father. This man, as it seems, had once been sent 
as an ambassador from Mithridates to Tigranes, with 
a request for aid against the Romans. On this 
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occasion Tigranes asked him: “ But what is your 
own advice to me, Metrodorus, in this matter?” 
Whereupon Metrodorus, either with an eye to the 
interests of Tigranes, or because he did not wish 
Mithridates to be saved, said that as an ambassador 
he urged consent, but as an adviser he forbade it. 
Tigranes disclosed this to Mithridates, not supposing, 
when he told him, that he would punish Metrodorus 
past all healing. But Metrodorus was at once put 
out of the way. Then Tigranes repented of what 
he had done, although he was not entirely to blame 
for the death of Metrodorus. He merely gave an 
impulse, as it were, to the hatred which Mithridates 
already had for the man. For he had long been 
secretly hostile to him, as was seen from his private 
papers when they were captured, in which there 
were directions that Metrodorus, as well as others, 
be put to death. Accordingly, Tigranes gave the 
body of Metrodorus a splendid burial, sparing no ex- 
pense upon the man when dead, although he had 
betrayed him when alive. 

Amphicrates, the rhetorician, also lost his life at 
the court of Tigranes, if, for the sake of Athens, we 
may make some mention of him too. It is said that 
when he was exiled from his native city, he went to 
Seleucia on the Tigris, and that when the citizens 
asked him to give lectures there, he treated their 
invitation with contempt, arrogantly remarking that 
a stewpan could not hold a dolphin. Removing 
thence, he attached himself to Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Mithridates and wife of Tigranes, but 
speedily fell into disfavour, and, being excluded from 
intercourse with Greeks, starved himself to death. 
He also received honourable burial at the hands of 
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Cleopatra, and his body lies at Sapha, as a place in 
those parts is called. 

XXIII. Lucullus, after filling Asia full of law and 
order, and full of peace, did not neglect the things 
which minister to pleasure and win favour, but during 
his stay at Ephesus gratified the cities with pro- 
cessions and triumphal festivals and contests of 
athletes and gladiators. And the cities, in response, 
celebrated festivals which they called Lucullea, to 
do honcur to the man, and bestowed upon him what 
is sweeter than honour, their genuine good-will. 
But when Appius came, and it was plain that war 
must be waged against Tigranes, he went back into 
Pontus, put himself at the head of his soldiers, and 
laid siege to Sinopé, or rather, to the Cilicians who 
were occupying that city for the king. These slew 
many of the Sinopians, fired the city, and set out to 
fly by night. But Lucullus saw what was going on, 
made his way into the city, and slew eight thousand 
of the Cilicians who were still there. Then he 
restored to the citizens their private property, and 
ministered to the needs of the city, more especially 
on account of the following vision. He thought in 
his sleep that a form stood by his side and said: 
“Go forward a little, Lucullus; for Autolycus is 
come, and wishes to meet you.” On rising from 
sleep, he was unable to conjecture what the vision 
meant; but he took the city on that day, and as he 
pursued the Cilicians who were sailing away, he saw 
a statue lying on the beach, which the Cilicians had 
not succeeded in getting on board with them. It 
was the work of Sthenis, and one of his master- 
pieces. Well then, some one told Lucullus that it 
was the statue of Autolycus, the founder of Sinopé. 
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Now Autolycus is said to have been one of those 
who made an expedition with Heracles from Thessaly 
against the Amazons, a son of Deimachus. On his 
voyage of return, in company with Demoleon and 
Phlogius, he lost his ship, which was wrecked at the 
place called Pedalium, in the Chersonesus; but he 
himself escaped, with his arms and his companions, 
and coming to Sinopé, took the city away from the 
Syrians. These Syrians who were in possession of 
the city were descended, as it is said, from Syrus, 
the son of Apollo, and Sinopé, the daughter of 
Asopis. 

On hearing this, Lucullus called to mind the 
advice of Sulla, in his Memoirs, which was to think 
nothing so trustworthy and sure as that which is 
signified by dreams. 

Being informed now that Mithridates and Tigranes 
were on the point of entering Lycaonia and Cilicia, 
with the purpose of invading Asia before war was 
actually declared, he was amazed that the Armenian, 
if he cherished the design of attacking the Romans, 
had not made use of Mithridates for this war when 
he was at the zenith of his power, nor joined forces 
with him when he was strong, but had allowed him 
to be crushed and ruined, and now began a war 
which offered only faint hopes of success, prostrating 
himself to the level of those who were unable to 
stand erect. 

XXIV. But when Machares also, the son of 
Mithridates, who held the Bosporus, sent Lucullus 
a crown valued at a thousand pieces of gold, beg- 
ging to be included in the list of Rome’s friends 
and allies, Lucullus decided at once that the first 
war was finished. He therefore left Sornatius there 
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as guardian of Pontus, with six thousand soldiers, 
while he himself, with twelve thousand footmen and 
less than three thousand horse, set out for the second 
war.! He seemed to be making a reckless attack, 
and one which admitted of no saving calculation, 
upon warlike nations, countless thousands of horse- 
men, and a boundless region surrounded by deep rivers 
and mountains covered with perpetual snow. His 
soldiers, therefore, who were none too well disciplined 
in any case, followed him reluctantly and rebelliously, 
while the popular tribunes at Rome raised an outcry 
against him, and accused him of seeking one war 
after another, although the city had no need of 
them, that he might be in perpetual command and 
never lay down his arms or cease enriching himself 
from the public dangers. And, in time, these men 
accomplished their purpose. But Lucullus advanced 
by forced marches to the Euphrates. Here he found 
the stream swollen and turbid from the winter storms, 
and was vexed to think of the delay and trouble 
which it would cost him to collect boats and build 
rafts. But at evening the stream began to subside, 
went on diminishing through the night, and at day- 
break the river was running between lofty banks. 
The natives, observing that sundry small islands in 
the channel had become visible, and that the current 
near them was quiet, made obeisance to Lucullus, 
saying that this had seldom happened before, and 
that the river had voluntarily made itself tame and 
gentle for Lucullus, and offered him an easy and 
speedy passage. 
+ 69 B.C. 
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Accordingly, he took advantage of his opportunity 
and put his troops across, and a favourable sign 
accompanied his crossing. Heifers pasture there 
which are sacred to Persia Artemis, a goddess whom 
the Barbarians on the further side of the Euphrates 
hold in the highest honour. These heifers are used 
only for sacrifice, and at other times are left to 
roam about the country at large, with brands upon 
them in the shape of the torch of the goddess, Nor 
is it a slight or easy matter to catch any of them 
when they are wanted. One of these heifers, after 
the army had crossed the Euphrates, came to a 
certain rock which is deemed sacred to the goddess, 
and stood upon it, and lowering its head without 
any compulsion from the usual rope, offered itself 
to Lucullus for sacrifice. He also sacrificed a bull 
to the Euphrates, in acknowledgment of his safe 
passage. Then, after encamping there during that 
day, on the next and the succeeding days he advanced 
through Sophené. He wrought no harm to the 
inhabitants, who came to meet him and received 
his army gladly. Nay, when his soldiers wanted 
to take a certain fortress which was thought to 
contain much wealth, “ Yonder lies the fortress 
which we must rather bring low,” said he, pointing 
to the Taurus in the distance ; “these nearer things 
are reserved for the victors.’ Then he went on 
by forced marches, crossed the Tigris, and entered 
Armenia. 

XXV. Since the first messenger who told Tigranes 
that Lucullus was coming had his head cut off for 
his pains, no one else would tell him anything, and so 
he sat in ignorance while the fires of war were 
already blazing around him, giving ear only to those 
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who flattered him and said that Lucullus would 
be a great general if he ventured to withstand 
Tigranes at Ephesus, and did not fly incontinently 
from Asia at the mere sight of so many myriads 
of men. Which only proves that it is not every man 
who can bear much unmixed wine, nor is it any 
ordinary understanding that does not lose its 
reckoning in the midst of great prosperity. The 
first of his friends who ventured to tell him the 
truth was Mithrobarzanes, and he, too, got no very 
excellent reward for his boldness of speech. He 
was sent at once against Lucullus with three 
thousand horsemen and a large force of infantry, 
under orders to bring the general alive, but to 
trample his men under foot. 

Now, part of the army of Lucullus was already 
preparing to go into camp, and the rest was still 
coming up, when his scouts told him that the 
Barbarian was advancing to the attack. Fearing 
lest the enemy attack his men when they were 
separated and in disorder, and so throw them into 
confusion, he himself fell to arranging the encamp- 
ment, and Sextilius, the legate, was sent at the head 
of sixteen hundred horsemen and about as many 
light and heavy infantry, with orders to get near 
the enemy and wait there until he learned that the 
main body was safely encamped. Well then, this 
was what Sextilius wished to do, but he was forced 
into an engagement by Mithrobarzanes, who boldly 
charged upon him. A battle ensued, in which 
Mithrobarzanes fell fighting, and the rest of his forces 
took to flight and were cut to pieces, all except a few. 

Upon this, Tigranes abandoned Tigranocerta, that 
great city which he had built, withdrew to the 
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Taurus, and there began collecting his forces from 
every quarter. Lucullus, however, gave him no time 
for preparation, but sent out Murena to harass and 
cut off the forces gathering to join Tigranes, and 
Sextilius again to hold in check a large body of 
Arabs which was drawing near the king. At one 
and the same time Sextilius fell upon the Arabs as 
they were going into camp, and slew most of them; 
and Murena, following hard upon Tigranes, seized 
his opportunity and attacked the king as he was 
passing through a rough and narrow defile with his 
army in long column.  Tigranes himself fled, 
abandoning all his baggage, many of the Armenians 
were slain, and more were captured. 

XXVI. Thus successful in his campaign, Lucullus 
struck camp and proceeded to Tigranocerta, which 
city he invested and began to besiege. There were 
in the city many Greeks who had been transplanted, 
like others, from Cilicia, and many Barbarians who 
had suffered the same fate as the Greeks,— Adiabeni, 
Assyrians, Gordyeni, and Cappadocians, whose native 
cities Tigranes had demolished, and brought their 
inhabitants to dwell there under compulsion. The 
ctty was also full of wealth and votive offerings, since 
every private person and every prince vied with the 
king in contributing to its increase and adornment. 
Therefore Lucullus pressed the siege of the city with 
vigour, in the belief that Tigranes wouid not endure 
it, but contrary to his better judgment and in anger 
would descend into the plains to offer battle ; and 
his belief was justified. Mithridates, indeed, both 
by messengers and letters, strongly urged the king 
uot to join battle, but to cut off the enemy’s supplies 
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with his cavalry; Taxiles also, who came from 
Mithridates and joined the forces of Tigranes, 
earnestly begged the king to remain on the defensive 
and avoid the invincible arms of the Romans. And 
at first Tigranes gave considerate hearing to this 
advice. But when the Armenians and Gordyeni 
joined him with all their hosts, and the kings of the 
Medes and Adiabeni came up with all their hosts, and 
many Arabs arrived from the sea of Babylonia, and 
many Albanians from the Caspian sea, together with 
Iberians who were neighbours to the Albanians ; 
and when not a few of the peoples about the river 
Araxes, who are not subject to kings, had been 
induced by favours and gifts to come and join him; 
and when the banquets of the king, and his councils 
as well, were full of hopes and boldness and barbaric 
threats,—then Taxiles ran the risk of being put to 
death when he opposed the plan of fighting, and 
Mithridates was thought to be diverting the king 
from a great success out of mere envy. Wherefore 
_ Tigranes would not even wait for him, lest he share 
in the glory, but advanced with all his army, 
bitterly lamenting to his friends, as it is said, that he 
was going to contend with Lucullus alone, and not 
with all the Roman generals put together. 

And his boldness was not altogether that of a 
mad man, nor without good reason, when he saw 
so many nations and kings in his following, with 
phalanxes of heavy infantry and myriads of horsemen. 
For he was in command of twenty thousand bowmen 
and slingers, and fifty-five thousand horsemen, of 
whom seventeen thousand were clad in mail, as 
Lucullus said in his letter to the Senate; also of 
one hundred and fifty thousand heavy infantry, 
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some of whom were drawn up in cohorts, and some 
in phalanxes ; also of road-makers, bridge-builders, 
clearers of rivers, foresters, and ministers to the other 
needs of an army, to the number of thirty-five 
thousand. These latter, being drawn up in array 
behind the fighting men, increased the apparent 
strength of the army. 

XXVII. When Tigranes had crossed the Taurus, 
deployed with all his forces, and looked down upon 
the Roman army investing Tigranocerta, the throng 
of Barbarians in the city greeted his appearance with 
shouts and din, and standing on the walls, threaten- 
ingly pointed out the Armenians to the Romans. 
When Lucullus held a council of war, some of his 
officers advised him to give up the siege and lead 
his army against Tigranes; others urged him not to 
leave so many enemies in his rear, and not to remit 
the siege. Whereupon, remarking that each counsel 
by itself was bad, but both together were good, 
he divided his army. Murena, with six thousand 
footmen, he left behind in charge of the siege; 
while he himself, with twenty-four cohorts, com- 
prising no more than ten thousand heavy infantry, 
and all the horsemen, slingers, and archers, to the 
number of about a thousand, set out against the 
enemy. 

When he had encamped along the river in a great 
plain, he appeared utterly insignificant to Tigranes, 
and supplied the king’s flatterers with ground for 
amusement. Some mocked at the Romans, and 
others, in pleasantry, cast lots for their spoil, while 
each of the generals and kings came forward 
and begged that the task of conquering them 
might be entrusted to himself alone, and that the 
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king would sit by as a spectator. Then Tigranes, 
not wishing to be left behind entirely in this play 
of wit and scoffing, uttered that famous saying: 
“If they are come as ambassadors, they are too 
many ; if as soldiers, too few.” And so for the while 
they continued their sarcasms and jests. But at 
daybreak Lucullus led out his forces under arms. 
Now, the Barbarian army lay to the east of the river. 
But as the stream takes a turn to the west at the 
point where it was easiest to ford, and as Lucullus 
led his troops to the attack in that direction first, 
and with speed, he seemed to Tigranes to be 
retreating. So he called Taxiles and said, with a 
laugh, “ Don’t you see that the invincible Roman 
hoplites are taking to flight?” “QO King,” said 
Taxiles, “I could wish that some marvellous thing 
might fall to your good fortune; but when these 
men are merely on a march, they do not put on 
shining raiment, nor have they their shields polished 
and their helmets uncovered, as now that they 
have stripped the leathern coverings from their 
armour. Nay, this splendour means that they are 
going to fight, and are now advancing upon their 
enemies.’ While Taxiles was yet speaking, the 
first eagle came in sight, as Lucullus wheeled towards 
the river, and the cohorts were seen forming in 
maniples with a view to crossing. Then at last, 
as though coming out of a drunken stupor, Tigranes 
cried out two or three times, “ Are the men coming 
against us?’’ And so, with much tumult and con- 
fusion, his multitude formed in batile array, the king 
himself occupying the centre, and assigning the left 
wing to the king of the Adiabeni, the right to 
the king of the Medes. In front of this wing also 
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the greater part of the mail-clad horsemen were 
drawn up. 

As Lucullus was about to cross the river, some of 
his officers advised him to beware of the day, which 
was one of the unlucky days—the Romans. call 
them “black days.” For on that day Caepio and 
his army perished in a battle with the Cimbri.’ 
But Lucullus answered with the memorable words : 
“ Verily, I will make this day, too, a lucky one for 
the Romans.” Now the day was the sixth of 
October. 

XXVIII. Saying this, and bidding his men be of 
good courage, he crossed the river, and led the way 
in person against the enemy. He wore a steel 
breastplate of glittering scales, and a tasselled cloak, 
and at once let his sword flash forth from its scabbard, 
indicating that they must forthwith come to close 
quarters with men who fought with long range 
missiles, and eliminate, by the rapidity of their 
onset, the space in which archery would be effective. 
But when he saw that the mail-clad horsemen, on 
whom the greatest reliance was placed, were 
stationed at the foot of a considerable hill which 
was crowned by a broad and level space, and that 
the approach to this was a matter of only four 
stadia, and neither rough nor steep, he ordered his 
Thracian and Gallic horsemen to attack the enemy 
in the flank, and to parry their long spears with their 
own short swords, (Now the sole resource of the 
mail-clad horsemen is their long spear, and they 


s p.c. 105. Cf. Camtllus, xix. 7. 
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have none other whatsoever, either in defending 
themselves or attacking their enemies, owing to the 
weight and rigidity of their armour ; in this they are, 
as it were, immured.) Then he himself, with two 
cohorts, hastened eagerly towards the hill, his soldiers 
following with all their might, because they saw him 
ahead of them in armour, enduring all the fatigue of 
a foot-soldier, and pressing his way along. Arrived 
at the top, and standing in the most conspicuous 
spot, he cried with a loud voice, “The day is ours, 
the day is ours, my fellow soldiers!’’ With these 
words, he led his men against the mail-clad horse- 
men, ordering them not to hurl their javelins yet, 
but taking each his own man, to smite the enemy’s 
legs and thighs, which are the oniy parts of these 
mail-clad horsemen left exposed. However, there 
was no need of this mode of fighting, for the enemy 
did not await the Romans, but, with loud cries and 
in most disgraceful flight, they hurled themselves 
and their horses, with all their weight, upon the 
ranks of their own infantry, before it had so much as 
begun to fight, and so all those tens of thousands 
were defeated without the infliction of a wound or 
the sight of blood. But the great slaughter began 
at once when they fled, or rather tried to fly, for 
they were prevented from really doing so by the 
closeness and depth of their own ranks. Tigranes 
rode away at the very outset with a few attendants, 
and took to flight. Seeing his son also in the same 
plight, he took off the diadem from his head and, in 
tears, gave it to him, bidding him save himself as 
best he could by another route. The young man, 
however, did not venture to assume the diadem, but 
gave it to his most trusted slave for safe keeping. 
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This slave happened to be captured, and was brought 
to Lucullus, and thus even the diadem of Tigranes 
became a part of the booty. It is said that more 
than a hundred thousand of the enemy’s infantry 
perished, while of the cavalry only a few, all told, 
made their escape. Of the Romans, on the other 
hand, only a hundred were wounded, and only five 
killed. 

Antiochus the philosopher makes mention of this 
battle in his treatise “‘Concerning Gods,’ and says 
that the sun never looked down on such another. 
And Strabo, another philosopher, in his * Historical 
Commentaries,’ says that the Romans themselves 
were ashamed, and laughed one another to scorn for 
requiring arms against such slaves. Livy also has 
remarked that the Romans were never in such in- 
ferior numbers when they faced an enemy ; for the 
victors were hardly even a twentieth part of the 
vanquished, but less than this. The Roman generals 
who were most capable and most experienced in war, 
praised Lucullus especially for this, that he out- 
generalled two kings who were most distinguished 
and powerful by two most opposite tactics, speed and 
slowness. For he used up Mithridates, at the height 
of his power, by long delays; but crushed Tigranes 
by the speed of his operations, being one of the few 
generals of all time to use delay for greater achieve- 
ment, and boldness for greater safety. 

XXIX. This was the reason why Mithridates made 
no haste to be at the battle. He thought Lucullus 
would carry on the war with his wonted caution and 
indirectness, and so marched slowly to join Tigranes. 
At first he met a few Armenians hurrying back over 
the road in panic fear, and conjectured what had 
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happened; then presently, when he had learned 
of the defeat from more unarmed and wounded 
fugitives whom he met, he sought to find Tigranes. 
And though he found him destitute of all things 
and humiliated, he did not return his insolent 
behaviour, but got down from his horse and wept 
with him over their common sufferings. Then he 
gave him his own royal equipage, and tried to fill 
him with courage for the future. And so these kings 
began again to assemble fresh forces. 

But in the city of Tigranocerta, the Greeks had 
risen up against the Barbarians and were ready to 
hand the city over to Lucullus ; so he assaulted and 
took it. The royal treasures in the city he took into 
his own: charge, but the city itself he turned over 
to his soldiers for plunder, and it contained eight 
thousand talents in money, together with the usual 
valuables. Besides this, he gave to each man eight 
hundred drachmas from the general spoils. On 
learning that many dramatic artists had been captured 
in the city, whom Tigranes had collected there from 
all quarters for the formal dedication of the theatre 
which he had built, Lucullus employed them for 
the contests and spectacles with which he celebrated 
his victories. The Greeks he sent to their native 
cities, giving them also the means wherewith to 
make the journey, and likewise the Barbarians who 
had been compelled to settle there. Thus it ca’1e 
to pass that the dissolution of one city was the 
restoration of many others, by reason of. their 
recovering their own inhabitants, and they all loved 
Lucullus as their benefactor and founder. 

And whatever else he did also prospered, in a 
way worthy of the man, who was ambitious of the 
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praise that is consequent upon righteousness and 
humanity, rather than of that which follows military 
successes. For the latter, the army also was in no 
slight degree, and fortune in the highest degree, 
responsible ; but the former were the manifestations 
of a gentle and disciplined spirit, and in the exercise 
of these qualities Lucullus now, without appeal to 
arms, subdued the Barbarians. The kings of the 
Arabs came to him, with proffers of their possessions, 
and the Sopheni joined his cause. The Gordyeni 
were so affected by his kindness that they were 
ready to abandon their cities and follow him with 
their wives and children, in voluntary service. The 
reason for this was as follows. Zarbienus, the king 
of the Gordyeni, as has been said,}! secretly stipulated 
with Lucullus, through Appius, for an alliance, being 
oppressed by the tyranny of Tigranes. He was 
informed against, however, and put to death, and 
his wife and children perished with him, before the 
Romans entered Armenia. Lucullus was not un- 
mindful of all this, but on entering the country of 
the Gordyeni, appointed funeral rites in honour of 
Zarbienus, and after adorning a pyre with royal 
raiment and gold and with the spoils taken from 
Tigranes, set fire to it with his own hand, and joined 
the friends and kindred of the man in pouring 
ilbations upon it, calling him a comrade of his and 
an ally of the Romans. He also ordered that a monu- 
ment be erected to his memory at great cost; for 
many treasures were found in the palace of Zarbienus, 
including gold and silver, and three million bushels 
of grain were stored up there, so that the soldiers 
were plentifully supplied, and Lucullus was admired 
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for not taking a single drachma from the public 
treasury, but making the war pay for itself. 

XXX. Here he received an embassy from the 
king of the Parthians also, inviting him into friendly 
alliance. This was agreeable to Lucullus, and in 
his turn he sent ambassadors to the Parthian, but 
they discovered that he was playing a double game, 
and secretly asking for Mesopotamia as reward 
for an alliance with Tigranes. Accordingly, when 
Lucullus was apprised of this, he determined to 
ignore Tigranes and Mithridates as exhausted 
antagonists, and to make trial of the Parthian power 
by marching against them, thinking it a glorious 
thing, in a single impetuous onset of war, to 
throw, like an athlete, three kings in succession, 
and to make his way, unvanquished and victorious, 
through three of the greatest empires under the 
sun. 

Accordingly he sent orders to Sornatius and his 
fellow commanders in Pontus to bring the army 
there to him, as he intended to proceed eastward 
from Gordyené. These officers had already found 
their soldiers unmanageable and disobedient, but 
now they discovered that they were utterly beyond 
control, being unable to move them by any manner 
of persuasion or compulsion. Nay, they roundly 
swore that they would not even stay where they 
were, but would go off and leave Pontus undefended. 
When news of this was brought to Lucullus, it 
demoralised his soldiers there also. Their wealth 
and luxurious life had already made them averse to 
military service and desirous of leisure, and when 
they heard of the bold words of their comrades 
in Pontus, they called them brave men, and said 
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their example must be followed in Gordyené, for 
their many achievements entitled them to respite 
from toil and freedom from danger. 

XXXI. Such speeches, and even worse than these, 
coming to the ears of Lucullus, he gave up his 
expedition against the Parthians, and marched once 
more against Tigranes,! it being now the height of 
summer. And yet, after crossing the Taurus, he 
was discouraged to find the plains still covered with 
unripe grain, so much later are the seasons there, 
owing to the coolness of the atmosphere. However, 
he descended from the mountains, routed the Ar- 
menians who twice or thrice ventured to attack him, 
and then plundered their villages without fear, and, 
by taking away the grain which had been stored up 
for Tigranes, reduced his enemy to the straits which 
he had been fearing for himself. Then he challenged 
them to battle by encompassing their camp with 
a moat, and by ravaging their territory before their 
eyes; but this did not move them, so often had they 
been defeated. He therefore broke camp and 
marched against Artaxata, the royal residence of 
Tigranes, where were his wives and young children, 
thinking that Tigranes would not give these up 
without fighting. 

It is said that Hannibal the Carthaginian, after 
Antiochus had been conquered by the Romans, left 
him and went to Artaxas the Armenian, to whom he 
gave many excellent suggestions and instructions. 
For instance, observing that a section of the country 
which had the greatest natural advantages and 
attractions was lying idle and neglected, he drew 
up a plan for a city there, and then brought Artaxas 
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to the place and showed him its possibilities, and 
urged him to undertake the building. The king 
was delighted, and begged Hannibal to superintend 
the work himself, whereupon a very great and 
beautiful city arose there, which was named after 
the king, and proclaimed the capital of Armenia. 
When Lucullus marched against this city, Tigranes 
could not suffer it quietly, but put himself at the 
head of his forces, and on the fourth day encamped 
over against the Romans, keeping the river Arsania 
between himself and them, which they must of 
necessity cross on their way to Artaxata. There- 
upon Lucullus sacrificed to the gods, in full assurance 
that the victory was already his, and then crossed 
the river with twelve cohorts in the van, and the 
rest disposed so as to prevent the enemy from 
closing in upon his flanks. For large bodies of 
horsemen and picked soldiers confronted him, and 
these were covered by Mardian mounted archers 
and Iberian lancers, on whom Tigranes relied beyond 
any other mercenaries, deeming them the most war- 
like. However, they did not shine in action, but 
after a slight skirmish with the Roman cavalry, gave 
way before the advancing infantry, scattered to right 
and left in flight, and drew after them the cavalry in 
pursuit. On the dispersion of these troops, Tigranes 
rode out at the head of his cavalry, and when 
Lucullus saw their splendour and their numbers he 
was afraid. He therefore recalled his cavalry from 
their pursuit of the flying enemy, and taking the 
lead of his troops in person, set upon the Atropateni, 
who were stationed opposite him with the magnates 
of the king’s following, and before coming to close 
quarters, sent them off in panic flight. Of three 
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kings who together confronted the Romans, Mithri- 
dates of Pontus seems to have fled most. disgrace- 
fully, for he could not endure even their shouting. 
The pursuit was long and lasted through the whole 
night, and the Romans were worn out, not only with 
killing their enemies, but also with taking prisoners 
and getting all sorts of booty. Livy says that in the 
former battle a greater number of the enemy, but 
in this more men of high station were slain and 
taken prisoners. 

XXXII. Elated and emboldened by this victory, 
Lucullus purposed to advance further into the interior 
and subdue the Barbarian realm utterly. But, con- 
trary to what might have been expected at the time 
of the autumnal equinox, severe winter weather was 
encountered, which generally covered the ground 
with snow, and even when the sky was clear pro- 
duced hoar frost and ice, owing to which the horses 
could not well drink of the rivers, so excessive was 
the cold, nor could they easily cross them, since the 
ice broke, and cut the horses’ sinews with its jagged 
edges. Most of the country was thickly shaded, 
full of narrow defiles, and marshy, so that it kept 
the soldiers continually wet; they were covered with 
snow while they marched, and spent the nights 
uncomfortably in damp places. Accordingly, they 
had not followed Lucullus for many days after the 
battle when they began to object. At first they sent 
their tribunes to him with entreaties to desist, then 
they held more tumultuous assemblies, and shouted 
in their tents at night, which seems to have been 
characteristic of a mutinous army. And yet Lu- 
cullus plied them with entreaties, calling upon them 
to possess their souls in patience until they had 
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taken and destroyed the Armenian Carthage, the 
work of their most hated foe, meaning Hannibal. 
But since he could not persuade them, he led them 
back, and crossing the Taurus by another pass, de- 
scended into the country called Mygdonia, which is 
fertile and open to the sun, and contains a large and 
populous city, called Nisibis by the Barbarians, 
Antioch in Mygdonia by the Greeks. The nominal 
defender of this city, by virtue of his rank, was 
Gouras, a brother of Tigranes; but its actual de- 
fender, by virtue of his experience and skill as an 
engineer, was Callimachus, the man who gave 
Lucullus most trouble at Amisus also. But Lucullus 
established his camp before it, laid siege to it in 
every way, and in a short time took the city by 
storm. To Gouras, who surrendered himself into 
his hands, he gave kind treatment; but to Calli- 
machus, who promised to reveal secret stores of great 
treasure, he would not hearken. Instead, he ordered 
him to be brought in chains, that he might be 
punished for destroying Amisus by fire, and thereby 
robbing Lucullus of the object of his ambition, 
which was to show kindness to the Greeks. 

XXXIII. Up to this point, one might say that 
fortune had followed Lucullus and fought on his 
side; but from now on, as though a favouring breeze 
had failed him, he had to force every issue, and met 
with obstacles everywhere. He still displayed the 
bravery and patience of a good leader, but his 
undertakings brought him no new fame or favour; 
indeed, so ill-starred and devious was his course, that 
he came near losing that which he had already won. 
And he himself was not least to blame for this. He 
was not disposed to court the favour of the common 
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soldier, and thought that everything that was done 
to please one’s command only dishonoured and under- 
mined one’s authority. Worst of all, not even with 
men of power and of equal rank with himself could 
he readily co-operate; he despised them all, and 
thought them of no account as compared with him- 
self. These bad qualities Lucullus is said to have 
had, but no more than these. He was tall and 
handsome, a powerful speaker, and equally able in 
the forum and the field. 

Well, then, Sallust says that his soldiers were ill- 
disposed towards him at the very beginning of the 
war, before Cyzicus, and again before Amisus, because 
they were compelled to spend two successive winters 
in camp. The winters that followed also vexed 
them. They spent them either in the enemy’s 
country, or among the allies, encamped under the 
open sky. Not once did Lucullus take his army 
into a city that was Greek and friendly. In their 
disaffection, they received the greatest support from 
the popular leaders at Rome. These envied Lucullus 
and denounced him for protracting the war through 
love of power and love of wealth. They said he all 
but had in his own sole power Cilicia, Asia, Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pontus, Armenia, and the 
regions extending to the Phasis, and that now he 
had actually plundered the palaces of Tigranes, as if 
he had been sent, not to subdue the kings, but to strip 
them. These were the words, they say, of Lucius 
Quintus, one of the praetors, to whom most of all the 
people listened when they passed a vote to send men 
who should succeed Lucullus in the command of his 
province. They voted also that many of the soldiers 
under him should be released from military service. 
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XXXIV. To these factors in the case, so un- 
favourable in themselves, there was added another, 
which most of all vitiated the undertakings of 
Lucullus. This was Publius Clodius,a man of wanton 
violence, and full of all arrogance and boldness. He 
was a brother of the wife of Lucullus, a woman of 
the most dissolute ways, whom he was actually 
accused of debauching. At this time he was in 
service with Lucullus, and did not get all the honour 
which he thought his due. He thought a foremost 
place his due, and when many were preferred before 
him because of his evil character, he worked secretly 
upon the soldiers who had been commanded by 
Fimbria, and tried to incite them against Lucullus, 
disseminating among them speeches well adapted to 
men who were neither unwilling nor unaccustomed 
to have their favour courted. These were the men 
whom Fimbria had once persuaded to kill the consul 
Flaccus, and choose himself for their general. They 
therefore gladly listened to Clodius also, and called 
him the soldier’s friend. For he pretended to be 
incensed in their behalf, if there was to be no end of 
their countless wars and toils, but they were rather 
to wear out their lives in fighting with every nation 
and wandering over every land, receiving no suitable 
reward for such service, but convoying the waggons 
and camels of Lucullus laden with golden beakers 
set with precious stones, while the soldiers of 
Pompey, citizens now, were snugly ensconced with 
wives and children in the possession of fertile lands 
and prosperous cities,—not for having driven Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes into uninhabitable deserts, nor 
for having demolished the royal palaces of Asia, but 
for having fought with wretched exiles in Spain and 
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runaway slaves in Italy. “Why, then,” he would 
ery, “if our campaigns are never to come to an end, 
do we not reserve what is left of our bodies, and our 
lives, for a general in whose eyes the wealth of his 
soldiers is his fairest honour ?”’ 

For such reasons as these the army of Lucullus 
was demoralised, and refused to follow him either 
against ‘Tigranes, or against Mithridates, who had 
come back into Pontus from Armenia, and was 
trying to restore his power there. They made the 
winter their excuse for lingering in Gordyené, 
expecting every moment that Pompey, or some 
other commander, would be sent out to succeed 
Lucullus. 

XXXV. But when tidings came that Mithridates 
had defeated Fabius,! and was on the march against 
Sornatius and Triarius, they were struck with shame 
and followed Lucullus. But ‘Triarius, who was 
ambitious to snatch the victory, which he thought 
assured, before Lucullus, who was near, should come 
up, was defeated in a great battle. It is said that 
over seven thousand Romans fell, among whom were 
a hundred and fifty centurions, and twenty-four 
tribunes ; and their camp was captured by Mithridates. 
But Lucullus, coming up a few days afterward, hid 
Triarius from the search of his infuriated soldiers. 
Then, since Mithridates was unwilling to give fight, 
but lay waiting for Tigranes, who was coming down 
with a large force, he determined to anticipate the 
junction of their armies, and march back to meet 
Tigranes in battle. But while he was on the way 
thither, the Fimbrian soldiers mutinied and left their 
ranks, declaring that they were discharged from 
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service by decree of the people, and that Lucullus 
no longer had the right to command them, since the 
provinces had been assigned to others. Accordingly, 
there was no expedient, however much beneath his 
dignity, to which Lucullus did not force himself to 
resort,—entreating the soldiers man by man, going 
about from tent to tent in humility and tears, and 
actually taking some of the men by the hand in sup- 
plication. But they rejected his advances, and threw 
their empty purses down before him, bidding him 
fight the enemy alone, since he alone knew how to 
get rich from them. However, at the request of the 
other soldiers, the Fimbrians were constrained to 
agree to remain during the summer; but if, in the 
meantime, no enemy should come down to fight 
them, they were to be dismissed. Lucullus was 
obliged to content himself with these terms, or else 
to be deserted and give up the country to the 
Barbarians. He therefore simply held his soldiers 
together, without forcing them any more, or leading 
them out to battle. Their remaining with him was 
all he could expect, and he looked on helplessly 
while Tigranes ravaged Cappadocia and Mithridates 
resumed his insolent ways,—a monarch whom he had 
reported by letter to the Senate as completely sub- 
dued. Besides, the commissioners were now with 
him, who had been sent out to regulate the affairs of 
Pontus, on the supposition that it was a secure Roman 
possession. And lo, when they came, they saw that 
Lucullus was not even his own master, but was 
mocked and insulted by his soldiers. These went so 
far in their outrageous treatment of their general, 
that, at the close of the summer, they donned their 
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armour, drew their swords, and challenged to battle 
an enemy who was nowhere near, but had already 
withdrawn. Then they shouted their war cries, 
brandished their weapons in the air, and departed 
from the camp, calling men to witness that the time 
had expired during which they had agreed to remain 
with Lucullus. 

The rest of the soldiers Pompey summoned by 
letter, for he had already been appointed to conduct 
the war against Mithridates and Tigranes,! because 
he won the favour of the people and flattered their 
leaders. But the Senate and the nobility considered 
Lucullus a wronged man. He had been superseded, 
they said, not in a war, but in a triumph, and had 
been forced to relinquish and turn over to others, 
not his campaign, but the prizes of victory in his 
campaign. 

XXXVI. But to those who were on the spot, what 
happened there seemed still greater matter for wrath 
and indignation. For Lucullus was not allowed to 
bestow rewards or punishments for what had been 
done in the war, nor would Pompey even suffer any 
one to visit him, or to pay any heed to the. edicts 
and regulations which he made in concert with the 
ten commissioners, but prevented it by issuing 
counter-edicts, and by the terror which his presence 
with a larger force inspired. Nevertheless, their 
friends decided to bring the two men together, and 
so they met in a certain village of Galatia. They 
greeted one another amicably, and each congratulated 
the other on his victories. Lucullus was the elder 
man, but Pompey’s prestige was the greater, because 
he had conducted more campaigns, and celebrated 
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two triumphs. Fasces wreathed with laurel were 
carried before both commanders in token of their 
victories, and since Pompey had made a long march 
through waterless and arid regions, the laurel which 
wreathed his fasces was withered. When the lictors 
of Lucullus noticed this, they considerately gave 
Pompey’s lictors some of their own laurel, which was 
fresh and green. ‘This circumstance was interpreted 
as a good omen by the friends of Pompey; for, in 
fact, the exploits of Lucullus did adorn the command 
of Pompey. However, their conference resulted in 
no equitable agreement, but they left it still more 
estranged from one another. Pompey also annulled 
the ordinances of Lucullus, and took away all but 
sixteen hundred of his soldiers. These he left to 
share his triumph, but even these did not follow him 
very cheerfully. To such a marvellous degree was 
Lucullus either unqualified or unfortunate as regards 
the first and highest of all requisites in a leader. 
Had this power of gaining the affection of his soldiers 
been added to his other gifts, which were so many 
and so great,—courage, diligence, wisdom, and justice, 
—the Roman empire would not have been bounded 
by the Euphrates, but by the outer confines of Asia, 
and the Hyrcanian sea ; for all the other nations had 
already been subdued by Tigranes, and in the time 
of Lucullus the Parthian power was not so great as 
it proved to be in the time of Crassus, nor was it so 
well united, nay rather, owing to intestine and 
neighbouring wars, it had not even strength enough 
to repel the wanton attacks of the Armenians. 

Now my own opinion is that the harm Lucullus did 
his country through his influence upon others, was 
greater than the good he did her himself. For his 
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trophies in Armenia, standing on the borders ot 
Parthia, and Tigranocerta, and Nisibis, and the vast 
wealth brought to Rome from these cities, and the 
display in his triumph of the captured diadem of 
Tigranes, incited Crassus to his attack upon Asia ; 
he thought that the Barbarians were spoil and booty, 
and nothing else. It was not long, however, before 
he. encountered the Parthian arrows, and proved 
that Lucullus had won his victories, not through 
the folly and cowardice of his enemies, but through 
his own daring and ability. This, however, is later 
history. 

XXXVII. Now when Lucullus had returned to 
Rome, he found, in the first place, that his brother 
Marcus was under prosecution by Gaius Memmius 
for his acts as quaestor under the administration of 
Sulla. Marcus, indeed, was acquitted, but Memmius 
then turned his attack upon Lucullus, and strove 
to excite the people against him. He charged him 
with diverting much property to his own uses, and 
with needlessly protracting the war, and finally 
persuaded the people not to grant him a triumph. 
Lucullus strove mightily against this decision, and 
the foremost and most influential men mingled with 
the tribes, and by much entreaty and exertion at 
last persuaded the people to allow him to celebrate 
a triumph ;! not, however, like some, a triumph which 
was startling and tumultuous from the length of the 
procession and the multitude of objects displayed. 
Instead, he decorated the circus of Flaminius with 
the arms of the enemy, which were very numerous, 
and with the royal engines of war; and this was a 
great spectacle in itself, and far from contemptible. 
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But in the procession, a few of the mail-clad horse- 
men and ten of the scythe-bearing chariots moved 
along, together with sixty of the king’s friends and 
generals. A hundred and ten bronze-beaked ships 
of war were also carried along, a golden statue 
of Mithridates himself, six feet in height, a 
wonderful shield adorned with precious stones, 
twenty litters of silver vessels, and thirty-two litters 
of gold beakers, armour, and money. All this was 
carried by men. Then there were eight mules 
which bore golden couches, fifty-six bearing ingots 
of silver, and a hundred and seven more bearing 
something less than two million seven hundred 
thousand pieces of silver coin. There were also 
tablets with records of the sums of money already 
paid by Lucullus to Pompey for the war against the 
pirates, and to the keepers of the public treasury, as 
well as of the fact that each of his soldiers had 
received nine hundred and fifty drachmas. To crown 
all, Lucullus gave a magnificent feast to the city, and 
to the surrounding villages called Vici. 

XXXVIII. After his divorce from Clodia, who was 
a licentious and base woman, he married Servilia, a 
sister of Cato, but this, too, was an unfortunate 
marriage. For it lacked none of the evils which 
Clodia had brought in her train except one, namely, 
the scandal about her brothers. In all other 
respects Servilia was equally vile and abandoned, 
and yet Lucullus forced himself to tolerate her, out 
of regard for Cato. At last, however, he put her 
away. 

The Senate had conceived wondrous hopes that in 
him it would find an opposer of the tyranny of 
Pompey and a champion of the aristocracy, with all 
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the advantage of great glory and influence; but 
he quitted and abandoned public affairs, either 
because he saw that they were already beyond 
proper control and diseased, or, as some say, because 
he had his fill of glory, and felt that the unfortunate 
issue of his many struggles and toils entitled him to 
fall back upon a life of ease and luxury. Some 
commend him for making such a change, and 
thereby escaping the unhappy lot of Marius, who, 
after his Cimbrian victories and the large and 
fair successes which were so famous, was unwilling 
to relax his efforts and enjoy the honours won, but 
with an insatiate desire for glory and power, old man 
that he was, fought with young men in the conduct 
of the state, and so drove headlong into terrible 
deeds, and sufferings more terrible still. Cicero, 
say these, would have had a better old age if he had 
taken in sail after the affair of Catiline, and Scipio, 
too, if he had given himself pause after adding 
Numantia to Carthage ; for a political cycle, too, has 
a sort of natural termination, and political no less 
than athletic contests are absurd, after the full vigor 
of life has departed. Crassus and Pompey, on the 
other hand, ridiculed Lucullus for giving himself up 
to pleasure and extravagance, as if a luxurious life 
were not even more unsuitable to men of his years 
than political and military activities. 

XXXIX. And it is true that in the life of 
Lucullus, as in an ancient comedy, one reads in the 
first part of political measures and military commands, 
and in the latter part of drinking bouts, and 
banquets, and what might pass for revel-routs, and 
torch-races, and all manner of frivolity. For I must 
count as frivolity his costly edifices, his ambulatories 
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and baths, and still more his paintings and statues 
(not to speak of his devotion to these arts), which he 
collected at enormous outlays, pouring out into such 
channels the vast and splendid wealth which he 
accumulated from his campaigns. Even now, when 
luxury has increased so much, the gardens of Lu- 
cullus are counted among the most costly of the 
imperial gardens. As for his works on the sea- 
shore and in the vicinity of Neapolis, where he sus- 
pended hills over vast tunnels, girdled his residences 
with zones of sea and with streams for the breeding 
of fish, and built dwellings in the sea,—when Tubero 
the Stoic saw them, he called him Xerxes in a toga. 
He had also country establishments near Tusculum, 
with observatories, and extensive open banqueting 
halls and cloisters. Pompey once visited these, and 
chided Lucullus because he had arranged his country 
seat in the best possible way for summer, but had 
made it uninhabitable in winter. Whereupon Lu- 
cullus burst out laughing and said: “ Do you suppose, 
then, that I have less sense than cranes and storks, 
and do not change residences according to the 
seasons?”” A praetor was once making ambitious 
plans for a public spectacle, and asked of him some 
purple cloaks for the adornment of a chorus. Lucullus 
replied that he would investigate, and if he had any, 
would give them to him. The next day he asked the 
praetor how many he wanted, and on his replying that 
a hundred would suffice, bade him take twice that 
number. The poet Flaccus! alluded to this when 
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LUCULLUS, xxxix. 5-xu. 1 


he said that he did not regard a house as wealthy in 
which the treasures that were overlooked and unob- 
served were not more than those which met the eye. 

XL. The daily repasts of Lucullus were such. as 
the newly rich affect. Not only with his dyed 
coverlets, and beakers set with precious stones, and 
choruses and dramatic recitations, but also with his 
arrays of all sorts of meats and daintily prepared 
dishes, did he make himself the envy of.the vulgar. 
A saying of Pompey’s, when he was ill, was certainly 
very popular. His physicians had prescribed a thrush 
for him to eat, and his servants said that a thrush 
eould not be found anywhere in the summer season 
except where Lucullus kept them fattening. Pompey, 
however, would not suffer them to get one from there, 
but bade them prepare something else that was easily 
to be had, remarking as he did so to his physician, 
«What ! must a Pompey have died if a Lucullus were 
not luxurious?’’ And Cato, who was a friend of his, 
and a relation by marriage, was nevertheless much 
offended by his life and habits. Once when a 
youthful senator had delivered a tedious and lengthy 
discourse, all out of season, on frugality and tem- 
perance, Cato rose and said; “Stop there! you get 
wealth like Crassus, you live like Lucullus, but you 
talk like Cato.”’ Some, however, while they say 
that these words were actually uttered, do not say 
that they were spoken by Cato. ; 

XLI. Moreover, that Lucullus took not only 
pleasure but pride in this way of living, is clear 
from the anecdotes recorded of him. It is said, for 
instance, that he entertained for many successive 
days some Greeks who had come up to Rome, and 
that they, with genuinely Greek scruples, were at 
last ashamed to accept his invitation, on the ground 
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that he was incurring so much expense every day on 
their account: whereupon Lucullus said to them 
with a smile, “Some of this expense, my Grecian 
friends, is indeed on your account; most of it, how- 
ever, is on account of Lucullus.” And once, when 
he was dining alone, and a modest repast of one 
course had been prepared for him, he was angry, and 
summoned the servant who had the matter in charge. 
The servant said that he did not suppose, since there 
were no guests, that he wanted anything very costly. 
“ What sayest thou?” said the master, “dost thou 
not know that to-day Lucullus dines with Lucullus?” 
While this matter was much talked of in the city, as 
was natural, Cicero and Pompey came up to him as 
he was idling in the forum. Cicero was one of his 
most intimate friends, and although the matter of 
the command of the army had led to some coolness 
between him and Pompey, still they were accustomed 
to frequent and friendly intercourse and conversation 
with one another. Accordingly, Cicero saluted him, 
and asked how he was disposed towards receiving a 
petition. “Most excellently well,’ said Lucullus, 
and invited them to make their petition. “We 
desire,’ said Cicero, “ to dine with you to-day just as 
you would have dined by yourself.” Lucullus de- 
murred to this, and begged the privilege of selecting 
a later day, but they refused to allow it, nor would 
they suffer him to confer with his servants, that 
he might not order any thing more provided than 
what was provided for himself. Thus much, how- 
ever, and no more, they did allow him at his request, 
namely, to tell one of his servants in their presence 
that he would dine that day in the Apollo. Now 
this was the name of one of his costly apartments, 
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and he thus outwitted the men without their knowing 
it. For each of his dining-rooms, as it seems, had a 
fixed allowance for the dinner served there, as well 
as its own special apparatus and equipment, so that 
his slaves, on hearing where he wished to dine, 
knew just how much the dinner was to cost, and 
what were to be its decorations and arrangements. 
Now the usual cost of a dinner in the Apollo was 
fifty thousand drachmas, and that was the sum laid 
out on the present occasion. Pompey was amazed 
at the speed with which the banquet was prepared, 
notwithstanding it had cost somuch. In these ways, 
then, Lucullus used his wealth wantonly, as though 
it were in very truth a Barbarian prisoner-of-war. | 
XLII. But what he did in the establishment of 
a library deserves warm praise. He got together 
many books, and they were well written, and his 
use of them was more honourable to him than his 
acquisition of them. His libraries were thrown open 
to all, and the cloisters surrounding them, and the 
study-rooms, were accessible without restriction to 
the Greeks, who constantly repaired thither as to 
an hostelry of the Muses, and spent the day with 
one another, in glad escape from their other 
occupations. Lucullus himself also often spent his 
leisure hours there with them, walking about in 
the cloisters with their scholars, and he would assist - 
their statesmen in whatever they desired. And in 
general his house was a home and prytaneium for 
the Greeks who came to Rome. He was fond of 
all philosophy, and well-disposed and friendly towards 
évery school, but from the first he cherished a 
particular and zealous love for the Academy, not 
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LUCULLUS, xin. 3-6 


the New Academy, so-called, although that school 
at the time had a vigorous representative of the 
doctrines of Carneades in Philo, but the Old Academy, 
which at that time was headed by a persuasive man 
and powerful speaker in the person of Antiochus of 
Asealon. This man Lucullus hastened to make his 
friend and companion, and arrayed him against the 
disciples of Philo, of whom Cicero also was one. 
Indeed, Cicero wrote a noble treatise on the doctrines 
of this sect, in which he has put the argument in sup- 
port of “apprehension ’’ into the mouth of Lucullus, 
and carried the opposing argument himself. The 
book is entitled “ Lucullus.””! 

Lucullus and Cicero were, as I have said, ardent 
friends, and members of the same political party, 
for Lucullus had not withdrawn himself entirely 
from political life, although he lost no time in 
leaving to Crassus and Cato the ambitious struggle 
for the chief place and the greatest power, since 
he saw that it involved both peril and ignominy. 
For those who looked with suspicion upon the 
power of Pompey, made Crassus and Cato the 
champions of the senatorial party when Lucullus 
declined the leadership. But Lucullus would still 
go to the forum in support of his friends, and also 
to the Senate, whenever there was need of combating 
some ambitious scheme of Pompey’s. Thus, the 
dispositions which Pompey made after his conquest 
of the kings, Lucullus made null and void, and his 
proposal for a generous distribution of lands to his 
soldiers, Lucullus, with the co-operation of Cato, 
prevented from being granted. Pompey therefore 


1 Academicorum Priorum, Liber Secundus, qui inscribitur 
Lucullus, 
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took refuge in an alliance, or rather a conspiracy, 
with Crassus and Caesar, and by filling the city with 
his armed soldiery and expelling from the forum 
the partisans of Cato and Lucullus, got his measures 
ratified. 

As these proceedings were resented by the nobles, 
the partisans of Pompey produced a certain Vettius, 
whom, as they declared, they had caught plotting 
against the life of Pompey. So the man was ex- 
amined in the Senate, where he accused sundry 
other persons, but before the people he named 
Lucullus as the man who had engaged him to kill 
Pompey. However, no one believed his story, nay, 
it was at once clear that the fellow had been put 
forward by the partisans of Pempey to make false 
and malicious charges, and the fraud was made all 
the plainer when, a few days afterwards, his dead 
body was cast out of the prison. It was said, indeed, 
that he had died a natural death, but he bore 
the marks of throttling and violence, and the opinion 
was that he had been taken off by the very men who 
had engaged his services. 

XLII. Of course this induced Lucullus to with- 
draw even more from public life. And when Cicero 
was banished from the city, and Cato was sent out to 
Cyprus, he retired altogether. Even before his 
death, it is said that his understanding was affected 
and gradually faded away. But Cornelius Nepos 
says that Lucullus lost his mind not from old age, 
nor yet from disease, but that he was disabled by 
drugs administered to him by one of his freedmen, 
Callisthenes; that the drugs were given him by 
Callisthenes in order to win more of his love, in the 
belief that they had such a power, but they drove 
him from his senses and overwhelmed his reason, 
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so that even while he was still alive, his brother 
managed his property. However, when he died,! 
the people grieved just as much as if his death had 
come at the culmination of his military and political 
services, and flocked together, and tried to compel 
the young nobles who had carried the body into the 
forum to bury it in the Campus Martius, where 
Sulla also had been buried. But no one had ex- 
pected this, and preparations for it were not easy, 
and so his brother, by prayers and supplications, 
succeeded in persuading them to suffer the burial to 
take place on the estate at Tusculum, where prepa- 
tions for it had been made. Nor did he himself long 
survive Lucullus, but, as in age and reputation he 
came a little behind him, so did he also in the 
time of his death, having been a most affectionate 
brother. | 


COMPARISON OF LUCULLUS AND CIMON 


I. One might deem Lucullus especially happy in 
his end, from the fact that he died before that 
constitutional change had come, which fate was 
already contriving by means of the civil wars. His 
country was in a distempered state when he laid 
down his life, but still she was free. And in this 
respect, more than any other, he is like Cimon. For 
Cimon also died before Greece was confounded, and 
while she was at the acme of her power. He died, 
however, in the field, and at the head of an army, 
not exhausted or of a wandering mind, nor yet 


1 About 57 B.o. 
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making feastings and revellings the crowning prize 
for arms and campaigns and trophies. Plato! ban- 
ters the followers of Orpheus for declaring that for 
those who have lived rightly, there is laid up in 
Hades a treasure of everlasting intoxication. Leisure, 
no doubt, and quiet, and the pursuit of pleasantly 
speculative learning, furnish a most fitting solace for 
a man of years who has retired from wars and 
politics. But to divert fair achievements to pleasure 
as their final end, and then to sport and wanton 
at the head of Aphrodite’s train, as a sequel to wars 
and fightings, was not worthy of the noble Academy, 
nor yet of one who would follow Xenocrates, but 
rather of one who leaned towards Epicurus. And 
this is the more astonishing, because, contrariwise, 
Cimon seems to have been of ill repute and un- 
restrained in his youth, while Lucullus was dis- 
ciplined and sober. Better, surely, is the man in 
whom the change is for the better; for it argues a 
more wholesome nature when its evil withers and 
its good ripens. 

And further, though both alike were wealthy, they 
did not make a like use of their wealth. There 
is no comparing the south wall of the Acropolis, 
which was completed with the moneys brought home 
by Cimon, with the palaces and sea-washed Bel- 
videres at Neapolis, which Lucullus built out of the 
spoils of the Barbarians. Nor can the table of 
Cimon be likened to that of Lucullus; the one was 
democratic and charitable, the other sumptuous and 
oriental. The one, at slight outlay, gave daily sus- 
tenance to many; the other, at large cost, was 
prepared for a few luxurious livers. It may be said, 


1 Republic, ii. p. 363. 
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indeed, that the difference in state was due to the 
difference in time. For it is at least possible that 
Cimon also, if he had retired after his active cam- 
paigns to an old age which knew neither war nor 
politics, might have led an even more ostentatious 
and pleasure-loving life. He was fond of wine and 
given to display, and his relations with women, as I 
have said before,! were scandalous. But success in 
strenuous achievement, affording as it does a higher 
pleasure, gives public-spirited and ambitious natures 
no time to indulge the baser appetites, which are 
forgotten. At any rate, if Lucullus also had ended 
his days in active military command, not even the 
most carping and censorious spirit, I think, could 
have brought accusation against him. Thus much 
concerning their manner of life. 

II. In war, it is plain that both were good fighters, 
both on land and sea. But just as those athletes 
who win crowns in wrestling and the pancratium 
on a single day are called, by custom, “ Victors- 
extraordinary,’ so Cimon, who in a single day 
crowned Greece with the trophies of a land and sea 
victory, may justly have a certain pre-eminence 
among generals. And further, it was his country 
which conferred imperial power upon Lucullus, 
whereas Cimon conferred it upon his. The one 
added his foreign conquests to a country which 
already ruled her allies; the other found his country 
obeying others, and gave her command over her 
allies and victory over her foreign foes, by defeating 
the Persians and driving them from the sea, and 
by persuading the Lacedaemonians voluntarily to 


1 See Cimon, iv. 8. 
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1 eivolas with S: evo. 
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relinquish the command. Granted that it is the 
most important task of a leader to secure prompt 
obedience through good will, Lucullus was despised 
by his own soldiers, while Cimon was admired by 
the allies. His soldiers deserted the one; the allies 
came over to the other. The one came back home 
abandoned by those whom he commanded when he 
set out ; the other was sent out with allies to do the 
commands of others, but before he sailed home 
he himself gave commands to those allies, having 
successfully secured for his city three of the most 
difficult objects at once, namely, peace with the 
enemy, leadership of the allies, and concord with 
the Lacedaemonians. 

Again, both attempted to subvert great empires 
and to subdue all Asia, and both left their work 
unfinished: Cimon through ill fortune pure and 
simple, for he died at the head of his army and at 
the height of his success; but Lucullus one cannot 
altogether acquit of blame, whether he was ignorant 
of, or would not attend to the grievances and 
complaints among his soldiery, in consequence of 
which he became so bitterly hated. Or perhaps 
this has its counterpart in the life of Cimon, for he 
was brought to trial by his fellow citizens and finally 
ostracised, in order that for ten years, as Plato says,! 
they might not hear his voice. For aristocratic 
natures are little in accord with the multitude, and 
seldom please it, but by so often using force to 
rectify its aberrations, they vex and annoy it, just as 
physicians’ bandages vex and annoy, although they 
bring the dislocated members into their natural 

1 Gorgias, p. 516. 
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position. Perhaps, then, both come off about alike 
on this count. 

III. But Lucullus was much the greater in war. 
He was the first Roman to cross the Taurus with an 
army ; he passed the Tigris and captured and burned 
the royal cities of Asia,—-Tigranocerta, Cabira, Sinopé, 
and Nisibis, before the eyes of their kings ; he made 
his own the regions to the north as far as the Phasis, 
to the east as far as Media, and to the south as far as 
the Red Sea, through the assistance of the Arabian 
kings; he annihilated the forces of the hostile 
kings, and failed only in the capture of their 
persons, since like wild beasts they fled away into 
deserts and trackless and impenetrable forests. 
Strong proof of his superiority is seen in this, that 
the Persians, since they had suffered no great harm 
at the hands of Cimon, straightway arrayed them- 
selves against the Greeks, and overwhelmed and 
destroyed that large force of theirs in Egypt;! 
whereas, after Lucullus, Tigranes and Mithridates 
availed nothing: the latter, already weak and 
disabled by his first struggles, did not once dare to 
show Pompey his forces outside their camp, but fled 
away to the Bosporus, and there put an end to his 
life; as for Tigranes, he hastened to throw himself, 
while unrobed and unarmed, at the feet of Pompey, 
and taking the diadem from off his head, laid it there 
upon the ground, flattering Pompey thus not with 
his own exploits, but with those for which Lucullus 
had celebrated a triumph. At any rate, he was as 
much delighted to get back the insignia of his 
royalty as though he had been robbed of them 
before. Greater therefore is the general, as is the 


1 454 B.c. See Thucydides, i, 199 f, 
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athlete, who hands over his antagonist to his 
successor in a weaker plight. 

Moreover, and still further, Cimon made his onsets 
when the power of the king had been broken, and 
the pride of the Persians humbled by great defeats 
and incessant routs at the hands of Themistocles, 
Pausanias,and Leotychides, and easily conquered the 
bodies of men whose spirits had been defeated 
beforehand and lay prone. But when Tigranes 
encountered Lucullus, he had known no defeat in 
many battles, and was in exultant mood. In point 
of numbers also, those who were overpowered by 
Cimon are not worthy of comparison with those who 
united against Lucullus. Therefore, one who takes 
everything into consideration finds it hard to reach a 
decision. Heaven seems to have been kindly 
disposed to both, directing the one as to what he 
must perform, and the other as to what he must 
avoid. Both, therefore, may be said to have received 
the vote of the gods as noble and god-like natures. 
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A PARTIAL DICTIONARY OF 
PROPER NAMES 


A 


Acestodorus, possibly the Acesto- 
dorus of Megalopolis, of un- 
known date, author of a work 
“On Cities.” 

Achaia, a province in the north 
of Peloponnesus, seat of the 
Achaean League (280-146 B.c.). 
In 167 B.c., the Romans deported 
1000 Achaeans to Italy, where 
they were held for seventeen 
years. Among them was the 
historian Polybius. The name 
Achaia was afterwards given to 
the whole of southern Greece as 
a Roman province. 

Acharnae, the largest deme, or 
township, of Attica, some eight 
miles to the north of Athens. 

Adiabené, the western province of 
Assyria, lying along the Tigris 
river. 

Aeolian Isles, a group of islands 
lying between Sicily and Italy 
(Lucania). 3 

Aeschines the Socratic, a disciple 
of Socrates, and author of Socra- 
tic dialogues. 

Agesilaiis, king of Sparta 398-361 
B.C 


Albania, a country lying between 
Armenia, the Caspian Sea, and 
the Caucasus mountains, to the 
east of Iberia. 

Allia, an insignificant stream, 
joining the Tiber about eleven 
miles above Rome, from the 
east. 

Amisus, a city of Pontus (or Paph- 
lagonia), on the southern shore of 


the Euxine Sea, some one hundred 
miles east of Sinopé. 

Ammon, a Libyan divinity, identi- 
fied with Zeus and Jupiter. His 
most famous oracle was in an 
oasis of the Libyan desert. 

Amphiaratis, a mythical seer and 
prophet, king of Argos, who 
perished in the expedition of the 
Seven against Thebes. 

Anaxagoras, of Clazomenae, in 
Ionian Asia Minor, influential 
at Athens as an advanced thinker 
from about 460 to 482 B.c., when 
the enemies of Pericles secured 
his banishment. 

Andocides, an Athenian orator, 
prominent 415-390 B.c. He 
betrayed the oligarchical party, 
incurring its hatred, and vainly 
tried to win the favour of the 
democratic party. 

Andros, the most northerly island 
of the Cyclades group, S.E. of 
Euboea. 

Anio, a large river of Latium, 
rising in the Apennines, and 
joining the Tiber about three 
miles above Rome, from the east. 

Antiochus the Great, king of 
Syria 223-187 B.c. 

Antiochus the _ philosopher, of 
Ascalon, pupil of Philo in the 
school of the Academy, a friend 
of Lucullus, and a teacher of 
Cicero. He died in 68 B.c. 

Antipater, regent of Macedonia 
after the death of Alexander 
(322 B.C.), victor over the con- 
federate Greeks at Crannon, in 
Thessaly. 322. He died in 319. 
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Araxes, a large river rising in 
Armenia, and flowing east into 
the Caspian Sea. 

Arbela, an Assyrian town near 
which (at the village of Gauga- 
mela) Darius suffered final de- 
feat at the hands of Alexander, 
in 331 B.c. 

Archelaiis, of Miletus, the natural 
philcusopher, said to have been 
a pupil of Anaxagoras, and a 
teacher of Socrates. 

Archidamus, king of Sparta from 
361 to 338 B.o., when he went 
to the aid of the Tarentines in 
Italy, and was killed in battle. 

Archon Eponymous, the first of 
the board of nine archons at 
Athens, so called, after the 
Roman conquest, because the 
year was registered in his name. 

Aristogeiton, slayer, with Har- 
modius, of Hipparchus, the 
brother of the Athenian tyrant 
Hippias, in 514 B.c. The two 
“‘tyrannicides ” were afterwards 
honoured as patriots and martyrs. 

Ariston of Ceos, head of the Peripa- 
tetic school of philosophy at 
cee 4 about 225 B.o. (pp. 9, 

7). 

Ariston the philosopher (p. 355), 
of Chios, a Stoic, pupil of Zeno. 
In his later life he taught 


doctrines of the Cynic school. 


He flourished about 260 B.c., 
and is often confounded with 
Ariston of Ceos. 

Aristoxenus the musician, a pupil 
of Aristotle, and a philosopher 
of the Peripatetic school. 

Armenia, a country lying north 
of Mesopotamia and Assyria, 
between the upper Euphrates 
and Media. 

Artaxata, the ancient capital of 
Armenia, on the river Araxes. 
See 7igranocerta. 

Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, 
vassal of Xerxes, who distin- 
guished herself in the battle of 
Salamis. 

Asopis, a mythical personage, 
mother of Mentor by Heracles. 
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Atilius, M. Atilius Regulus, consul 
for the second time in 256 B.c., 
when he was defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Carthaginians. 

Atropatené, a province of Media, 
to the east of Armenia. 

Attalus, the name of three kings 
of Pergamum, in Asia Minor. 


B 


Bithynia, a country of N.W. Asia 
Minor, lying east of the Pro- 
pontis, and along the coast of 
the Euxine Sea. 

Boédromion, the third month in 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our September. 

Brundisium, an important city on 
the eastern coast of Italy (Cala- 
bria), with a fine harbour. It 
was the natural point of de- 
parture from Italy tothe East, 
and was the chief naval station 
af the Romans in the Adriatic 

a. 


Cc 


Cabeira (or Cabira),a city of Pontus, 
in the northern part of Asia 
Minor. 

Caepio, Q. Servilius, consul in 
106 B.O., receiving the province 
of Gallia Narbonensis, where, in 
the following year, on the 6th of 
October, his army was utterly 
annihilated by the Cimbri. 

Callisthenes, of Olynthus, a relative 
and pupil of Aristotle, author of 
a Hellenica, or History of Greece, 
from 387 to 357 B.0. He accom- 
panied Alexander the Great as 
historian of the expedition, the 
end of which he did not live to see. 

Cappadocia, a district in eastern 
Asia Minor, south of Pontus, and 
north of Cilicia. 

Carneades, of Cyrené, head of the 
Academy at Athens in 156 B.o. 
(when he was one of an embassy 
of philosophers to Rome) and until 
his death in 129 B.c. He was 
famous for the persuasive force 
of his eloquence. | 
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Chaeroneia, a town commanding 
the entrance from Phocis into 
Boeotia, celebrated for the 
battles fought in its neighbour- 
hood. Here Philip of Macedon 
defeated the allied Greeks in 
338 B.C. 

Chalcedon, a city of Bithynia, at 
the entrance of the Euxine Sea, 
opposite Byzantium. 

Chaldaeans, a general name for 
the inhabitants of Babylonia. 

Charon of Lampsacus, a “‘ logo- 
grapher,” a predecessor of Hero- 
dotus, who wrote a history of 
Persia in annalistic form. 

Chelidonian Isles, a group of 
islands off the coast of Pam- 
phylia, in southern Asia Minor. 

Chersonese (i.e. peninsula), here 
(p. 447) of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, extending in a S.W. 
direction into the Aegean Sea 
west of the Hellespont. 

Cilicia, a country in southern Asia 
Minor, extending along’ the 
Mediterranean between Pam- 
phylia and Syria. 

Cimbri, a northern tribe which, 
joining with the Teutones, in- 
vaded southern Europe. They 
were at last annihilated by 


coast of Cyprus. 

Cleidemus, the oldest annalist of 
Athens, who flourished during 
the closing years of the fifth and 
the first half of the fourth 
century B.C. 

Cleisthenes, the Athenian aristocrat 
who introduced the democratic 
reforms which followed _ the 
expulsion of the tyrants in 510 B.c. 

Cleitarchus (Clitarchus), a historian 
who accompanied Alexander on 
his expedition to the East, and 
wrote a rhetorical history of it. 
He was the son of Deinon. 

Cleonae, a city nearly midway 
between Argos and Corinth in 
Peloponnesus. The Nemean 

mes were celebrated in _ its 
rritory. 
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Cnidus, a Dorian city in the 8.W. 
of Caria, in south-western Asia 
Minor, 

Colchis, a district at the eastern 
extremity of the Euxine Sea, 
north of Armenia. 

Colophon, one of the cities of 
Ionian Asia Minor. 

Corcyra, an island in the Ionian 
Sea, opposite Epeirus, the 
modern Corfu. 

Cos, an island off the S.W. coast of 
Caria, opposite Cnidus. 

Crannon, a town in_ central 
Thessaly, the seat of the wealthy 
family of the Scopadae. 

Craterus the Macedonian, a half- 
brother of Antigonus Gonatas, 
the king of Macedonia (0). 239 
B.c.), who compiled historical 
documents, such as decrees and 


other published inscriptions, 
bearing on the history of 
Athens. 


Critias, one of the “ thirty tyrants ”’ 
(404-403 B.c.), like Alcibiades a 
follower of Socrates, author of 
tragedies, and elegiac poems on 
political subjects. 

Cronus, the father of Zeus, identi- 
fied with the Roman Saturnus. 
Curius, Manius Curius Dentatus, 
consul in 290 B.o., in which year 
he brought the long war with 
the Samnites to a close and 
reduced the revolted Sabines. 
In 275 B.C., he defeated Pyrrhus 
at Beneventum. He celebrated 
two triumphs in 290, and one in 


oO. 

Cyanean Isles, two islands at the 
mouth of the Bosporus, at the 
entrance into the Euxine Sea, 
the clashing isles of mythology. 

Cymé, an Aeo ian city on the coast 
of Asia Minor, S.E. of Lesbos. 

Cyrené, a Greek city on_ the 
northern coast of Africa, in 
commercial relations with Carth- 
age, Greece, and Egypt. 

Cyzicus, a city on the southern 
shore of the Propontis, in Mysia, 
strongly situated on the neck of 
a peninsula, 
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D 


Damastes, of Sigeium in the Troad, 
a historian contemporary with 
Herodotus, and author, besides 
many other works, of a genealogy 
of the Greeks who fought at 
Troy. 

Deceleia, a mountain citadel of 
Attica, about fourteen miles from 
Athens towards Boeotia. 

Deinon (Dinon), of Colophon, 
author of a History of Persia, 
father of Cleitarchus the his- 
torian of Alexander’s expedition. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, regent at 
Athens for Cassander 317-307 
B.C., @ voluminous writer on 
history, politics, poetry, and 
philosophy. 

Diodorus the Topographer (Perie- 
getes), of Athens (probably), a 
contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, wrote on the demes and 
monuments of Attica. 

Dion, of Syracuse, an ardent dis- 
ciple of Plato, master of Syracuse 
after the expulsion of Dionysius 
II, assassinated in 353 B.c. 

Dodona, a town in Epeirus, seat of 
the most ancient oracle of Zeus. 


E 


Elaea, an Aeolic city of Asia Minor, 
the port for Pergamum. 

Epaminondas, Theban general and 
statesman, friend of Pelopidas, 
fell in the battle of Mantineia, 
362 B.O. 

Ephesus, one of the twelve Ionian 
cities, in Lydia, Asia Minor, at 
the mouth of the river Caister. 

Ephors, five chief magistrates at 
Sparta elected annually. The 
first Ephor gave his name to the 
year, like the Athenian Archon 
Eponymous. 

Ephorus, of Cymé, pupil of Iso- 
crates, author of a highly rhetori- 
cal history of Greece from the 
**Dorian Invasion” down to 
340 B.C., in which year he died. 

Kpicurus, founder of the philo- 
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sophical school named from him, 
born in Samos, 342 B.0., died at 
Athens, 270 B.c. 

Eratosthenes, of Cyrené, librarian 
at Alexandria, most distin- 
guished as geographer and 
chronologist, a writer also on 
Soames and ethics, 275-194 


Ttpeehco king of Pergamum in 
Asia Minor from 197 to 159 B.c., 
and like his father (Attalus I), a 
persistent friend of Rome. 

Eurymedon, a river fiowing through 
Pamphylia, in southern Asia 
Minor, into the Mediterranean. 


F 


Fabricius, C. Fabricius Luscinus, 
like Curius and Atilius a repre- 
sentative of the sterling virtues 
of the more ancient times, am- 
bassador to Pyrrhus at Tarentum 
after the disastrous battle of 
Heracleia, 280 B.c., consul in 
278 B.O., censor in 275, with the 
severity of a Cato. 


G 


Gabinian way, Via Gabina (earlier 
called Via Tiburtina), leading 
eastwards from Rome to Tibur 
(Tivoli). 

Galatia, a district in central Asia 
Minor. 

Gordyené, a district of southern 
Armenia, Sine east of the river 
Tigris. 

Gorgias, of Leontini in Sicily, 
famous for his eloquence, came 
on an embassy to Athens in 
427 B.0., when sixty years of 
age, and spent the rest of his 
life in that and neighbouring 
cities, amassing great wealth as 
a paid teacher of rhetoric. 

Granicus, a river of Troas, flowing 
north into the Propontis. 


H 


Hamilcar, surnamed Barcas, im- 
placable enemy of the Romans, 
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father of Hannibal, and founder 
of the Carthaginian empire in 
Spain, died in 229 B.o. 

Hecatombaeon, the first month of 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our July. 

Helots, a name given to the 
original inhabitants of Laconia 
who had lost both land and free- 
dom. quer were state slaves. 
See Perioec 

Heracleia (p. 423), called Pontica, 
to distinguish it from the many 
other cities of the same name, a 
city of Bithynia (or Phrygia 
Minor) on the southern shore of 
the Euxine Sea. 

Heracleides, called Ponticus from 
his birth ‘n Heracleia Pontica, 
a pupil of Plato and Aristotle, 
and a learned and voluminous 
writer on almost all possible 
subjects. Cicero thought him 
superstitious and uncritical. 

Hieronymus the Rhodian, a disciple 
of Aristotle, flourishing about 
300 B.c. Little is known about 
him, though he is often quoted 
by Cicero. 

Hippocrates, the second of that 
name, and the most famous 
physician of ancient times, 460- 
357 B.O. 

Hyrcanian Sea, another name for 
the Caspian Sea, from the 
onery: of Hyrcania to the S.E. 
of i 


I 


Iberia, a country east of Colchis, 
between the Euxine and Caspian 


fae): es fifteenth day of the 
Roman month in March, May, 
July, and October; the thir- 
teenth in the other months. 

Idomeneus, of Lampsacus, a pupil 
and friend of Epicurus (342- 
270 B.C.), author of biographical 
works on “ The S ocratics,” and 
“The Demagogues.” 

Ino, daughter of Cadmus, and wife 
of Athamas, the king of Orcho- 
menus in Boeotia. After her 


death she was worshipped as 
Leuocthea, a sea goddess. Ac- 
cording to one of the many 
myths connected with her name, 
she became mad with jealousy 
of a female slave, and slew her 
own son. See Plutarch, Roman 
Questions, 16. 

Ton, of Chios, a popular poet at 
Athens between 452 and 421 
B.C., also author of a prose work 
entitled ‘“‘ Sojourns,” in which 
he recounted his experiences with 
famous men of his time. 

Isocrates, the celebrated Attic 
orator and rhetorician, 436-338 
B.O. 


J 


Jason, the great hero of the 
Argonautic expedition, husband 
of Medeia. 


L 


Lamptrae, name of two demes, or 
townships, in S.E. Attica. 

Lemnos, a large island in the 
penshern part of the Aegean 

ea. 

Leucothea. See Jno. 

Lycaonia, a district in central Asia 
Minor, between Galatia and 
Cilicia. 

Lycurgus, the semi-historical law- 
giver of Sparta, where he was 
honoured as a god. 

Lysias, the Attic orator, 458-378 
B.O. 


M 


Maeotis, Lake, the modern Sea of 
Azov, N.E. of the Euxine Sea. 
Maimacterion, the fifth month of 
the Attic year, corresponding 

nearly to our November. 

Mardians, a tribe on the southern 
shore of the Caspian Sea. 

Marsi, an ancient people of central 
Italy, akin to the Sabines. After 
their defeat in 89 B.c., they were 
admitted to the Roman citizen- 
ship, with the other Italians. 
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Melanthius, an author of tragedies 
and elegiac poems, contemporary 
with Cimon at Athens. 

Melissus, of Samos, a famous 
natural philosopher, a_ disciple 
of Parmenides, who led the 
Samians successfully against 
Pericles. 

Mesopotamia, the region between 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
above Babylonia. 

Metageitnion, the second month of 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our August. 

Metellus Pius, Q. Caecilius, ob- 
tained the surname of Pius for 
persuading the people to recall 
his father, Metellus Numidicus, 
from banishment. He was a 
successful general under Sulla, 
and consul with him in 80 B.0. 
He died about 63 B.o. 

Mithridates, the sixth king of 
Pontus bearing this name, com- 
monly known as Mithridates the 
Great, 120-63 B.C., the most 
formidable enemy of the Romans 
in the East. 

Mitylené the largest city of Lesbos, 
off the N.W. coast of Asia Minor. 

Mygdonia, a district in the N.E. of 
Mesopotamia. 


N 


Nausicrates (or Naucrates), the 
rhetorician, a pupil of Isocrates. 
He composed models of funeral 
orations for men of note. 

Neanthes, of Cyzicus, a voluminous 
writer of history, who flourished 
about 240 B.c. He belonged to 
the school of Isocrates. 

Nepos, Cornelius, Roman _bio- 
grapher and historian, a con- 
temporary and friend of Cicero. 

Nicomedeia, capital of Bithynia, 
at the N.E. corner of the Pro- 


pontis. 
Nisibis, the chief city of Mygdonia 


(q.v.). 

Nones, the ninth day before the 
Ides of the Roman month, falling 
therefore on the seventh day of 
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the month in March, May, July, 
and October, and on the fifth 
day of the other months. 

Numantia, a city in the northern 
part of Spain, taken after a 
memorable siege by Scipio Afri- 
canus, in 134 B.0o. 


Oo 


Oropus, a town and district on the 
northern and eastern borders 
(respectively) of Attica and 
Boeotia, much in dispute be- 
tween Athenians and Thebans. 

Orpheus, the mythical singer of 
Thrace, and one of the Argonauts. 


¥ 


Pagasae, a city in S.E. Thessaly, 
at the head of a gulf of the same 
name, famed in story as the port 
from which Jason set sail with 
the Argonauts. 

Palatium, the Palatine hill of 
Rome. 

Pamphylia, a country on the south 
coast of Asia Minor, between 
Lycia and Cilicia. 

Panaetius, of Rhodes, the Stoic 
ph: losopher, chief founder of the 
Stoic school at Rome, flourishing 
between 150 and 110 B.o. 

Parthia, in the time of Lucullus, a 
vast realm to the east of Armenia, 
Assyria, and Mesopotamia. 

Peisistratus, tyrant of Athens in 
560 B.c ,and during seventeen of 
the thirty-three years thereafter. 

Pelopidas, Theban general and 
statesman, bosom friend of 
Epaminondas, killed in battle 
364 B.O. 

Pergamum (or Pergamus), an 

ancient city of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, on the river Caicus. 
After 283 B.c., it was the seat of 
the Attalid dynasty. 

Perioeci, the name of those in- 
habitants of Sparta who kept 
their lands and personal liberty, 
unlike the Helots, but who did 
nab exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship. 
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Perseus (pp. 347, 363), the last king 
of Macedonia, son of Philip V. 
He graced the triumph of Aemi- 
lius Paulus in 167 B.c., and died 
at Rome several years later. 

Perseus (p. 411), the famous Argive 
hero, son of Zeus and Danaé, 
slayer of the Gorgon Medusa. 

Phalerum, the ancient harbour of 
Athens, before Themistocles forti- 
fied the Peiraeus. 

Phanias, the Lesbian, of Eresos, 
the most distinguished pupil of 
Aristotle after Theophrastus, a 
prolific writer on philosophy and 
history,—a historical romancer. 

Phanodemus, a writer of Attic 
annals, after the manner of 
Cleidemus (q.v.). 

Pharnacia, a city of Pontus, on the 
southern shore of the Euxine, 
N.E. of Cabeira. 

Phasis, a river of Colchis, flowing 
into the Euxine at its eastern 


end. 

Philip (p. 139), of Macedon, father 
of Alexander the Great, secured 
the leadership of Greece in the 
battle at Chaeroneia, 338 B.c. 

Philip (p.335), Philip V of Macedon, 
father of Perseus, from 216 B.O. 
till his death in 179 a formidable 
enemy of Rome. 

Philo (p. 607), the Academic, of 
Larissa, removed from Athens 
to Rome about 88 B.o., where he 
was teacher of Cicero, and where 
he died about 80 B.o. 

Phlya, 2 deme, or township, some- 
where in the N.E. of Attica. 

Phrygia, a large province in western 
and north-western Asia Minor. 

Phylarchus, of Naucratis and 
Athens, a Greek historian who 
flourished about 220 B.c., to 
whom Plutarch is much in- 
debted in his Agis and Cleomenes. 

Pitané, an ancient Aeolian city on 
the N.W. coast of Asia Minor. 

Polybius, the Greek historian of the 
Punic Wars, of Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, born about 204 B.c., one 
of the Achaean exiles (see Acha 1) 
in 167. In Rome, he resided in 
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the house of Aemillus Paulus, and 
became the intimate friend of the 
younger Scipio, with whom he 
was present at the destruction of 
Carthage in 146 B.o. 

Pontus, a large district in N.E. 
Asia Minor, stretching along the 
southern shore of the Euxine. 

Potamus, the name of a deme, or 
township, in eastern Attica. 

Propontis, the intermediate sea 
between the Aegean and the 
Euxine, connected with the 
former by the Hellespont, with 
the latter by the Thracian 
Bosporus. 

Pydna, a town on the Thermaic 
gulf, S.E. of Macedonia. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epeirus from 295 
till his death in 272 B.o. From 
280 till 274 he was campaigning 
in Italy and Sicily. 


Ss 


Sabines, a people occupying the 
western slopes of the central 
Apennines, in Italy. They were 
finally subdued by Curius Den- 
tatus in 290 B.0c., and in 268 
became Roman citizens. 

Sallust, C. Sallustius Crispus, 86- 
34 B.0. He was a partisan of 
Caesar, who made him governor 
of Numidia, where he amassed 
great wealth. He afterwards 
wrote histories of the conspiracy 
of Catiline and of the Jugurthine 
war. 

Samnites, inhabitants of Samnium, 
the mountainous district of 
central Italy lying between 
Latium and Apulia. In 290 B.o. 
Curius Dentatus won the honour 
of putting an end to the Samnite 
wars after they had lasted fifty 
years. 

Samothrace, an island in the 
northern part of the Aegean 
Sea. 

Scepsis, an ancient town east of 
the Troad, which in later times 
became subject to Pergamum, 
and a seat of learning. 
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Scopas, the Thessalian. See Cran- 
non. 

Seleucus, surnamed Nicator, 
founder of the Syrian monarchy, 
353-280 B.C. 

Seriphus, one of the Cyclades 
islands, S.E. of Attica, proverbial 
for poverty and insignificance. 

Sertorius, one of the greatest 
soldiers bred by the Roman civil 
wars, who successfully opposed 
the best generals of the aristo- 
cratic party in Spain from 82 
a till his assassination in 
WQi 

Sicyon, an important city in N.E. 
Peloponnesus, about two miles 
south of the Corinthian gulf. 

Simonides of Ceos, one of the 
greatest lyric poets of Greece, 
556-467 B.O. 

Sinopé, an important Greek city 
on the southern shore of the 
Euxine Sea, in N.E. Paphlagonia. 

Sophené, a district of S.W. 
Armenia. 

Sophists, a general name for paid 
teachers of rhetoric and philo- 
sopy, like Gorgias. 

Stesimbrotus, of Thasos, a sophist 
and rhapsodist of note in Athens 
during the times of Cimon and 
Pericles. 

Sthenis, of Olynthus, a famous 
statuary at Athens, who flour- 
ished about 350 B.o. 

Strabo, the geographer (philoso- 
pher, p. 565), lived during the 
times of Augustus. 


a 


Talaura, a stronghold in Pontus. 

YVanagra, a town and district in 
S.E. Boeotia. 

Tarentum, a Greek city in S.E. 
Italy. It surrendered to the 
Romans in 272 B.0., was be- 
trayed into the hands of Hanni- 
bal in 212, and recovered by 
Fabius in 209. 

Taurus, a general name for the 
lofty range of mountains ex- 
tending from lLycia in Asia 
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Minor through Cilicia and south 
of Armenia into Media. 

Tegea, an ancient city in S.K. 
Arcadia, of Peloponnesus. 

Tempé, a famous valley in N.E. 
Thessaly. 

Tenedos, an island about five 
miles west of the Troad, in the 
N.E. Aegean. 

Tenos, one of the Cyclades islands, 
S.E. of Attica. 

Thargelion, the eleventh month of 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our May. 

Themiscyra, a plain and city in 
Pontus, near the mouth of the 
river Thermodon. 

Theophrastus, the most famous 
pupil of Aristotle, and his suc- 
cessor as head of the Peripatetic 
school at Athens. He was born 
at Eresos in Lesbos, and died at 
Athens in 287 B.O., at the age of 
eighty-five. 

Theopompus, of Chios, a fellow- 
pupil of Isocrates with Ephorus, 
historian of Greece from 411 to 
394 B.C., and of Philip of Macedon 
(360-336 B.C.). 

Tibareni, a tribe on the northern 
coast of Pontus. 

Tigranocerta, the city of Tigranes, 
Jater capital of Armenia, in Myg- 
donia, west of Nisibis, just south 
of the Taurus. 

Tigris, the great river rising in 
Armenia and flowing between 
Mesopotamia and Assyria. 

Timocreon, of Rhodes, a lyric poet, 
now known chiefly for his hatred 
of Themistocles and Simonides of 
Ceos. 

Timoleon, of Corinth,’ rescued 
Syracuse from its tyrant (Diony- 
sius II) and the Carthaginians in 
343 B.c., and became virtual 
master of Sicily, though without 
office. He died in Syracuse, 
337 B.C. 

Troezen, a city in S.E. Argolis, of 
Peloponnesus. 

Trophonius, received worship and 
had an oracle in a cave near 
Lebadeia in Boeotia. 
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Tubero the Stoic p. 599), Q. 
Aelius, a pupil of Panaetius, 
flourished in the century before 
Lucullus, and could not have 
seen him playing Xerxes. The 
jest may have come from Lucius 
Tubero, the relative and intimate 
friend of Cicero, who cultivated 
literature and philosophy. 

Tusculum, an ancient city of 
Latium, fifteen miles S.E. of 
Rome, in the Alban mountains. 
It became a favourite resort of 
wealthy Romans. 

Tyrannio the Grammarian, of 
Amisus in Pontus. He was 
taken to Rome by Lucullus, 
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where he became a teacher, was 
patronised and praised by Cicéro, 
and amassed wealth. 


Vv 


Vesta, an ancient Roman divinity, 
identical with the Greek Hestia 
as goddess of the hearth and fire- 


side. The Vestals were her 
virgin priestesses. 

x 
Xenocrates, of Chalcedon, 396- 


314 B.C., a pupil and disciple of 
Plato, became head of the 
Academy in 339 B.O. 
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